


































THE ACADEMY. 





No. 1335.—NEw SERIEs. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1897. 


PRICE 3d. 











A SELECTION FROM 


HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 








MESSRS. 


Witb nearly 100 Illustrations. 


PICTURESQUE DUBLIN, OLD and NEW. 


By FRANCES GERARD. With a large number of Original Illustrations by ROSE 
BARTON. In handsome 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s, 


ew Volume of 


THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY. 
ASTRONOMY. With over 600 pp., and 104 Illus- 


trations, including a beautifully produced Frontispiece in Rembrandt Intaglio, 
ContTENTs. 
HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY, 
GEOMETRIC ASTRONOMY. 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
THE STELLAR UNIVERSE. By J. Extarp Gorn, F.R.A.8. 
In large crown 8vo, half-bound leather and gilt, 5s. 

**A book uate and concise. An admirable review and history of the subject. The 
book is well written and illustrated, well printed, and strongly bound, and is altogether a 
model of a popular work of reference and instruction.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 

** We have said enough to show that the book is deserving of the highest praise, and 
reflects ‘ it upon all concerned in its production.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


THE ART of COOKERY, Ancient and Modern. 


By Mrs. H. pz SALIS. In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


By Aewnzs M. Crerxez. 
By A. Fowrsr, F.R.A.8. 
By Aanzs M, CLEeRxs. 





NEXT WEEK. In one handsome 8vo vol., price 16s. 


KING of the TURF. Memoirs and Anecdotes of 


Distinguished Owners, Backers, Trainers, and Jockeys who have figured on the 
British Turf with record Notes of classic events. and achievements of famous horses. 
By “ THORMANBY,” Author of “‘ Records of the Racecourse,” &c, With 32 Portraits. 


FOURTH AND CHEAP EDITION. 


THE ROMANCE of ISABEL, LADY BURTON’: 


the Story of Her Life. Told in part by HERSELF and in part by W. H. WILKINS. 
800 pages in one vol., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d., with Photogravure Portrait and 
Full-Page Illustrations. : ” 
* One of the most absorbing and thrilling stories of love and adventure ever ve 
** The story is far superior to any romantic love affair which the most expert novelist 
ever conceived.”’— Daily Chronicle. 
Over 100 columns of favourable reviews have already appeared. 


THE HOUSEHOLD ORACLE. Edited by Alfred 


H. MILES. In large cr. 8vo, 580 pp. cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


THE MARIE CORELLI BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


In square fcap., handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 3s, 6d. Also in various leather 
bindings. With Twelve Full-Page Original Drawings, illustrating the Heroines of 
Miss CORELLUS Novels. 











THIRD EDITION. 


AT the CROSS ROADS. By. F. F. Montresor. 


“Miss Montrésor has the skill in writing of Olive Schreiner and Miss Harraden, 
added to the fulness of knowledge of life which is a chief factor in the success of George 
Eliot and Mrs. Humpbry Ward: She has the instinct of a great writer. There is ds much 
strength in ‘ At the Cross Roads’ as in a dozen ordinary successful novels.”’ 

Literary World, 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


THE SINNER. By Rita. 


*** The Sinner’ is the cleverest and most successful of ‘ Rita’s’ novels. Everyone who 
reads this book once will be tempted to read it a second time: indeed, one feels from the 
first chapter that it isa story well worth buying.’— British Weekly. 


A KNIGHT of the NETS. By Amelia E. Barr. 


The characters are drawn with considerable skill.”—Sheffield Independent. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


D LARGE EDITION. 


SECON 
A PRINCE of MISCHANCE. By Tom Gallon, 


Author of “ Tatterly.”’ , 
“ As fascinating a story as I have read for a long time, All the characters are instinct 
with life and colour.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 
“It has, indeed, remarkable merit.” — World. 


THE BARN STORMERS. By Mrs. C. N. Wil- 
LIAMSON, 


FIRST REVIEW. 

“**'The Barn Stormers’ is an exceecingly clever and amusing story; the author, like 
| her heroine, has a sense of humour and a dash of style that carry her lightly and safely 
| through critical situations. ‘The Barn Stormers’ will be heartily enjoyed. 

| originality and vigour, and it touches while it amuses.”—Scotsman. 


A NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE BY LE VOLEUR 


FOR LOVE of a BEDOUIN MAID. Witb 


16 Fuli-Page Illustrations. 





FIRST REVIEW. } 
“The volume forms delightful reading. The writer keeps the reader’s attention all 
through the book.”— Dundee Courier. 





NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


‘* Every woman who loves children will find the story a most enthralling one.” 
Lavy. 


A LONELY LITTLE LADY. By Dolf Wyllarde. 


With 60 Original Dlustrations by Ida Lovering. 

It is ‘a book by itself. Beau’ ly got up. The book is remarkably clever in its 
surface and its depths, and it is also more. It is a beautiful conception both of incident and 
character. We do not believe that any body will read this little book without emotion or 
without laughter. The drawings are full of grace, spirit, and expression.””— World. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE WELL-KNOWN 52 SERIES. 
8vo, handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, with Illustrations, 5s 


Each in large crown . 
52 STORIES of DUTY and DARING for BOYS. 


By G. A. HENTY, G. MANVILLE FENN, GRACE STEBBING, DAVID KER, &c. 


52 STORIES of DUTY and DARING for GIRLS. 


By L. T. MEADE, SARAH DOUDNEY, THOMAS AROHER, &c. 


52 STORIES of the ARMY. This book contains 


Stories of the Principal Battles of the British Army, and also of the most famous 
a iments, as well as a number of personal reminiscences by British and other 
cers, 
*,* Over 130,000 Volumes of this Library have already been sold, 


THE PRIZE NATURAL HISTORY. 788 pages, 


with 4 Illustrations, Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, bevelled boards, with gilt 
“One of the most remarkable works ever published in an age of o> book.” 
a 


a . ily Telegraph. 
BY, THE LADY GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN. 
Illustrations by BERTHA NEWCOMBE. 


BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE, 


DRIFT WEED: Verses and Lyrics. In handsome 


cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
** A cordial welcome ought to be extended to this sweet singer.” —Daily Mail. 
“ This book is absolutely the purest published for many years.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


WITH 83 ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. R. MILLAR. 


THE DIAMOND FAIRY BOOK. In square 8vo, 


similar to the successful volumes “The Golden Fairy Book” and “ The Silver Fairy 
Book.” In handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 6s, The tales included in this 
volume are by well-known authors. 


NEW LONG STORY BY ANNIE 8. SWAN, 


THE NE’ER DO WEEL. In handsome cloth 


gilt, 5s. With Full-Page Illustrations. (Sixth Thousand. 
** Annie Swan has written yet another book with as much brightness asever; a skilfully 
constructed Fp renders the whole story interesting, and the characters are treated 
naturally and well, The volume is eminently readable.”—British Weekly. 


NEW STORY BY ROSA N. CAREY, 


DR. LUTTRELL’S FIRST PATIENT. In cloth 


gilt, 5s. [Third Large Edition. 


THREE COMELY MAIDS. By L. M. Pendred. 


In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“ Altogether the story is written on a high level of purity and oa. 


THE PRIZE ASTRONOMY. 580 pages witi 





Ww 
A SMILE WITHIN a TEAR. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


pages, with 
104 ne ~Vgene Handsomely bound in-cloth gilt, bevelled boards, with gilt 





London:: HUTCHINSON 


& C©O., Paternoster Row, 
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yeasonable 
and 
Durable 


Gifts 
suitable for 
Authors, 
Journalists, 
Rditors, 
Secretaries, 
Students, 
Clergymen, 
Business 


and 
Professional 


Gentlemen. 


‘our Goods are held. 


We have pleasure in call- 


‘ing attention to our Large 


and Varied Stock of High- 
class Office, Study, and 
Library Appliances. Our 
Specialities are of the finest 
Material and Workman- 


ship, designed to combine | 
and 


Elegance, Comfort, 
Utility. Goods suitable for 
Presentations, Christmas 
Gifts, and for Special 
occasions. 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER TO 
READERS or ‘Tue ACADEMY.’ 





To anyone mentioning this paper 
we offer a DERBY ROLL-TOP DESK, 
similar to reduced illustration, at £8 8s. 
net, usual price, £12 12s. ; size42inches 
long, 30 inches deep, and 48 inches 
high. No finer Desks are manu- 
factured than the Dersy Desks. 


A Line of Lady’s Sec- 
retarys, just adapted for 
Mementos to Ladies. Hun- 
dreds of letters testify to 
the appreciation in which 
In- 
spection invited. Full Illus- 
trated No. 23 Catalogues 


; sent free to all applicants 
, writing to 


| THOS. TURNER, Lro. 


(Dept. 28), 


25 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDOK, B.C. 


7 and 9, NBWARKE $T., LEICESTER. 


= (MENTION THE ACADEMY WHEN WRITING.) 


Blaisdell Pencils 


A touch with a pin or knife tip! 
A pull with finger and thumb! 
A perfect point! 

Such a simple matter ! 

that’s the 


Blaisdell ¥ 


Self- 
Sharpening }f 


Pencil. 





Just the 
same as a 
cedar pencil 
but covered 
with paper. 


SS = oy, 
Re-pointed VEE 
Automatically, !f not obtainable at your Stationer’s 
send for Specimens—Black, Red, 
and Blue, post free, in U.K., 1s. 


* BLAISDELL PENCILS Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


Self-Sharpening, 








CONTAINS ALL THE 


CREAM ofthe 
Original Milk 


NOT ONLY RIVALS FRESH MILK, BUT IS 
OFTEN PREFERRED, as it is absolutely 
proof against Carrying Disease. 





Used the same as fresh milk for all purposes: 
Breakfast, 'Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Babies, Children, 
Invalids, &c., &c. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 





THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT 
Edited by the Rev. W; ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
ee The Expositor,” “ E — 
’ 
The First —— of 880 pages, hand-omely bound ia 
cl the Gospel of ST. 
1 of eT. MARK. the Gospel of 
Professor A. B. B — 
lo 3 apel of BY JOHN, by the Rev. 
fessor MARCUS D.D. 
The price of each volume will be 28s., but for thos 
who SUBSORIBE IN Ste ag THE PRICE FOR 
TWO VOLUMES WILE BE 30s. 
A full Prospectus, with. 
portant work. is now ready, and will 
on application to the Publisher. 


THE POTTER’S WHEEL. 


By Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 


Based on Psychology and History. 

By AUGUSTE SABATIER, Dean of 'the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology, Paris. 

Authorised Translation ty the Rev. T, A. SEED. 

Crown 840, cloth, 7s, 6d 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE 
WORLD. 


the Rev. Prof. A. B neem. D.D. 
Gifford for 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. éd. 


THE SILENCE OF GOD. 


By ROBERT ANDERSON, C.B., LL.D., Assistant- 
Commissioner of Police ot the Metropolis. 
Szconp Epitiox. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


THE LIFE OF F. R. WYNNE, D.D., 


BISHOP OF np ALon, with a Collection of 
Sermons and Addre 
With Portrait, crown ee 4 cloth. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND BEFORE 
THE Oe 


the Rev. DYSON HAGUE, M 
ith Introductory Note by the Snag HANDLEY ©. G. 
MOULE, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 


THE LAST THINGS. 
A of th i? coming .° of f Christ, the, oe Rioceh 


ment 0: 
' By the Rev. J. of sin san, DO. 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES. 

= from the British Weekly by W. ROBERTSON 

Printed in red and black, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d., cloth 
elegant. 


SIDELIGHTS FROM PATMOS. 
By GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., DD. Crown 8vo, 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY AND 
THE EVANGELICAL FAITH. 


Rév. ee Ts Tele tate 
A new volume of ““The, Educator. 
Feap. 8vo, 28. 6d., cloth. 


THE MUSIC FOR THE SOUL. 


Daily Readings fo from the Writings of 
the Rev. ALEXANDER | MAOLAREN. D.D. 

Selected and — by the Rev. GEORGE COATES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A GUIDE TO BIBLICAL STUDY. 


A. 8, PEAKE, M 


With an ha 
ith an Introduction the. Rev. Princi A. M, 
FAIRBAIRN, D.D. "7 ned 


Crown 8vo, 3s. éd., cloth. Turgp TaousaNp. 


TRUE a. o-_ AIMS, AND OTHER 


By the late Rev. E. HERBER EVANS, D.D. 
Edited by the Rev. W. JUSTIN BVANS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


specimen presto, of this im- 
be ST 





A BOCres OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Leos MACLAREN. 
ith numerous "ee by Frederick C. Gordon. 
Foap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., clot 


THE IAN MACLAREN KALENDAR, 


With Illustrations, and Illustrative Border. 
Small folio, in neat box, 2s. 6d. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


From her Birth to her Flight into England. 


Including Documents nae Unpublished. 
By D. HAY FLEMIN 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., Sruh, 


THRO’ LATTICE WINDOWS. 


By W. J. DAWSON, 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 


TO THE ANGEL’S CHAIR. 


A Story of Ideals in a Welsh Village. 
By the Rev. JOHN THOMAS, M.A., Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


CHRONICLES OF THE PARISH OF 
TAXWOOD. 


J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
With's Pull: Page Illustrations by Alex. Gordon. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


LIFE’S LOOK-OUT. 
_ yan - @ 4 eared Watson, with Portrait. 
PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF JESUS. 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
The New Volume of “‘ Tne Silent Times” Series, 
Feap. 8vo, white and gold, 3s. 6d. 


BESIDE THE STILL WATERS. 


By Rev. J. 8. MILLER, D.D. 
A new Christmas booklet, beautifully illustrated. 1s. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


By the Rev. JOHN MORGAN, Edinburgh, 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


THE GOSPEL IN THE FIELDS. 


By the Rev. R. C. FILLINGHAM, M.A. 
Crown &vo, 33, 6d., cloth. 


CHIRRUPEE. 


B, BOYD BAYLY, Author of “ Jonathan Merle,” 
ith numerous Illustrations by Ursula Wood. 1s, 


IVY MEREDITH; or, a Season in the 
South. 


A Story by OELIA ARMAGH. 
Crown 8vo, 6s.; cloth: 


THE GENTLEMANLY GIANT. 


a other Denizens of the Never Never Forest. 
4 BEATA FRANCOIS, Author of “ Slyboots.”" 

ith numerous Iliustrations by Geoffrey Strahan, 
Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


IN STRANGE QUARTERS. 
A 8tory of Constantinople. 
By aera HODDER, Author of ‘‘ The Junior Olerk,”” 


With Eight Fall-Page Illustrations by J. Finnemore. 
Crown 6vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE LOST GOLD OF THE 
MONTEZUMAS. - 

A Story of the ALAMO. 

By WILLIAM 0, STODDARD, Author of “The Old 


Frontier,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


DOROTHY DARLING. 


A Book for Little Children, 


By Mrs. GBORGE A, PAULL. 
ith many Illustrations. Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d., cloth. 





NEW BOOKS. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 
A Record of soem Years’ Pioneering 4 p Upper 
Zambesi, am ng the B Banyai and Baro 
By FRANCOIS CORERARD. Paris, E aon Mission. 
Translated snd Edited by C. W. MACKINTOSH, with 
Photogravure Portrait and 40 Illustrations from 
Photograpbs by the Author. 
Imperial Svo, 15s. 
“* Missionary enterprise can have few records so fall of 
general interest as these written so simply yet so effectively 
by M. Coillard.”— The Bookman. 


ADDRESSES ON CHRISTIANITY. 


Hitherto unpublished. 

By the late HENRY DRUMMOND. 

With Memorial Sketches by TAN MACLAREN and W. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. [Ready Dec. 10th. 


THE MONKEY THAT WOULD NOT 
KILL. 


Stories for Children. 

By the late HENRY DRUMMOND. 
With Dlustrations by Louis Wain. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 


THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR-BOOK. 


Daily Readings from the Works of Ian Maclaren. 
Royal 32mo, cloth, in a neat small volume, 3s, 6d. 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. 


By the Aathor of “‘ The Land o’ the Leal.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, tNearly ready. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA. 


By HESBA STRETTON, 
Crown 8vo, 68., cloth. 


[Nearly ready. 


BY FAR EUPHRATES. 


A New Story by the Author of “The Spanish 
Brothers.”’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR OF CALIFORNIA, 


BISHOP OF AFRICA. 
Revised with a Preface. B: 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, o 


THE CLERICAL LIFE. 


A Series of Letters to ee 
By JOHN Professor MAROUS 
DS, D.D., Professor Sins DENNEY, D.D. 
Principal T. ©. EDWARDS, D.D., W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL, LL.D., TG, SEL BY, T. H. DARLOW, 


M.A., and J, T. STOD 
Crown 8v0, 5s., cloth, [Nearly ready. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
By the Rey. HUGH BLAOK, M.A., Free St. George’s, 
Cloth, 23. 6d. 


9g ) 1g 0. G. MOORE. 


—ooo 


LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 
Cloth elegant, 1s. 6d, 
New Volumes of the Series. 
1. THE RIGHTEOUS FATHER 


LIVING CHRIST. 


By the Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, D.D., Cambridge. 
(In the press. 


AND THE 


2. FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


By the Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A., Carr’s. Lane, Bir- 
mingham, [Nearly ready. 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE 
PROPHETS. 


é ey Prof. GEORGE ADAM, SMITH, D.D., LED. 
Being the 


he Completion of the Work and’ of “The 
sh 8 Bible” Ae ‘ 


crown 8yo, 7a, 6d, , cloth, ; [Preparing. 





LonpDonN : 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, . Paternoster 


Row, E.C. 
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MESSRS. FREDERICK WARNE & 00.8 ANNOUN CEMENTS. 





NEW COPYRIGHT NOVELS | 
3s. 6d. each. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE WORLD’S COARSE THUMB. 
By CAROLINE MASTERS. With Original Ill 
tions by Lancelot Speed. 
“ Will establish itself a great favourite among 
the novel-reading public.” —Chester Courant. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE STOLEN FIDDLE. By Walter 
H. MAYSON. 
The action of this novel takes place mostly in the Lake 
District, and the incident turns upon a cele! trial in 
connection with a stolen violin. T 
of an author well known in musical vircles, where it should 
find a ready acceptance. |@ 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MR. SILAS K, HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


IN SPITE of FATE. 
F.. Reason. 


** His stories have grit in them ; there is somethi 
them—a tenderness, a subtle pathos, a genuine human 
interest—that allures one on, and leaves one at last ina 
condition of mental satisfaction.’’—Daily Mail. 


says: 


in life ; 


hers. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘HIS GRACE 
OF OSMONDE. | 


| By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. | 


The DAILY MATL, of November 23rd, | 
“* Gerald Mertoun, Duke of Osmonde, is giants are giants of the proper sort 
| veritable King Arthur of the seventeenth | 
novel is from the pen | century, brave, manly, high-souled, 
and yet as joyous of nature as he ts blameless | 
he 1s a winning, lovable, and princely | 
| figure, well drawn and well rounded.” 
Illustrated b The DAILY TELEGRAPH, of November | 
eens Y 24th, says: “All the indefinable charm of Mrs. 
about | Frances Hodgson Burnett's treatment of women | 
and children appears again in this volume of 
She fascinates us from the first pages.” 


| BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
_IGELANDIO FAIRY TALES. 


By. Mrs. M. HALL. 


With 26 Original Illustrations from Drawings by 
E. A. Mason. 


young reader could scarcely ey ® more 
tnecodestion to the literature of t) 

| Frithjof and y XA are not, “indeete such imposing 
| creatures as they are in the sterner tales ; oo 
always people whom every child _—— to know, and the 


stately, ?| NEW ART GIFT BOOK. FOR XMAS, 1897 
| In demy 4to, ee ay cover, cloth back, 


‘DEAR OLD NURSERY SONGS. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 8 Hyany, Ming ~ in 10. 
Colours, on 32 Pages Illustrated with Wash Drawings 
printed in Two different Tints from Original by 
Constance Haslewood. This Volume is a completion of its 
companien Volume, “THE DEAR OLD. NURSERY 
RA&YMES,” issued last year. The Two together, containing 

| all the best known of the Nursery Rhymes. 





Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 


Just Published. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE NURSERY 


RHYME BOOK. 


With upwards of 100 Pen-and-Ink Drawings by L. LESLIE BROOKE, and an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 
The WORLD says: ‘‘ Mr. L. Leslie Brooke can draw for children as well as any one on this side of the Channel.” 
No more delightfal present could be had for a child than this beautifully designed volume, which contains all the favourite Nursery Rhymes, printed upon 


art paper, in large type, and elegantly bound. 





London : 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, 15, Bedford Street, Strand. 











WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 





THREE SPLENDID 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
rown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


Cro 
Tilustrated by Harold Piffard, Sydney Cowell, Stanley L. Wood, and others. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The CRIME and the CRIMINAL. By Richard Marsh. 


“We know of no similar tale so thoroughly readable and so ona exciting since Wilki 
Woman in White,’ or Conan Doyle's ‘ Stu in Scarlet.’”"—Black and hits. oe a 


“A book to be enjoyed.”—Glvsgow — 


AT MIDNIGHT. By Ada Cambridge. 


Po a ag elements of engaging fiction are exemplified.”— Duniee Advertiser. 
ritten with that compactness A plot, crispness of dialogue, and swiftness of action which make the 


successful story.”—The Glasgow Hera 


BEACON FIRES. By Headon Hill. 


“Told with singular skill. Interests and holds the reader to the end.”—-Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Decidedly clever, and for a Christmas gift-book we do not know of a better.”—8ritish Weekly. 





FIVE-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Profusely illustrated trated by St Stanley L. Wood. 


The DORRINGTON DEED-BOX. By Arthur Morrison. 


“Of breathless interest, and told with the 7 —¥ 
FI pg Serna at, aa © power we should have expected from the author of 


er PUBLISHED, 


BUSHIGRAMS. By Guy Boothby. 


_ Inpensehy interesting. Forces from us by its powerful artistic realism those sy sensations which 
it should be the aim of the humane writer to Slicit’ w whether in comedy or e book will enhance 
= Seathtyy Jepatetion on ee brin = — LS vauthor, rank of —.® a as well as confirm 

o ™ as & most powerfu o bonahh ve aut! or. fascina‘ 
tive. His pathos is true and often most — st as — 


GUY BOOTHBY'S VERY SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


eal FASOINATION OF THE KING. Fourth Edition, 

stud and picture. tom commonplace in plot ona ie oie, Glee Sh Ca 
DOOTOR NiKOLA. Fourth Edition. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. Seventh Edition, 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. Fourth Edition, 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. Fifth Edition. 


TSE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER, Fourth Edition. 








BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 
Suetenty illustrated by arold Bee fe. and A. J. Johnson. 
“ Beautifully bound.”—Scotsman. Christmas presents.”—. British Weekly. 


PRINCESS SARAH. By Jo ohn Strange Winter. 








“ So brightly and ay written is it, and so refreshi: and 0s does it 
peegent. that - 4 T ne for it a numerous circle ote 5. ~~ pt —Narly Telegraph. 
to be hoped that Santa Claus will have the good sense to make a big 
ihe... of ”— Dundee Advertiser. 


AUSTRALIAN FAIRY TALES. By Atha Westbury. 


“Very pretty. Beyond the reach of carping criticism.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MISS BOBBIE. By Ethel Turner. 


htful....In its humour and its penetrating insight it is quite a masterpiece, comparable 
onl, ye cott’s * Little Men.’ "Daily Mail. 

n every way a be Ty bok. It is one of those ay pitas of every-day life that children of 
all “a like to read, full of a fast and furious fun.”—British 


ETHEL TURNER’S WORKS. 
Uniform with the above. 
THE LITTLE LARR'K N 3s 64 
SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS 8.64. 
THE FAMILY at MISRULE. 3s 4d. 
THE MOST EXQUISITE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


POEMS of the LOVE and PRIDE of ENGLAND. 
Edited by F. and M. Wedmore. 


Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt, gilt top, 5s. With special Title-page designed by A, A. 
Turbayne, A rich ae of patriotic verse, worthy to grace any bookshelf. 


8vo, art buckram, gilt, gilt top, 5s. 


AT "RANDOM By L. F. Austin. 
“ A seri of fantasies which it would be difficult to overpraise for their grace, their bensty, sad their 
lightness. “There jy in them, too a certain seriousness and deoth which add to the attractiva othiug of 
the kind so recently toon es. aod they will interest many by the sheer swiftuess and 
strength of their iE who may not see all that has gone to the making of them The publishers have 
achieved a triumph. The form of the book i most poe and dainty, and the contents are more than 
worthy of the form.”—Dr. Rosertson Nicout in the British Weekly. 
IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. SECOND EDITION, 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
VIOLIN- MAKIN G. Bv Edward Heron-Allen. 
With Photographs, Folding Supplements, 200 Eagravings. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

A historical, theoretical and practical treatise on the art, for te use of all violin makers 
and players, amateur and professional. Preceded by anessay on the iolin and ‘ts position 


as a musical instrument. 
“A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with accla oy 


oy Le 


shire Post. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Lurrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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MR. 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION OF TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 
NOW READY. 


“RODDY OWEN.” 


(Late Brevet-Major Lancashire Fusiliers, D.S.0.) By his Sister, Mrs. A. G. 
VILL, and G. R. ASKWITH, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With Portraits and Maps, crown 8vo, 12s. 


** He died as he would have wished, at the front, mourned by all who knew him, leay- 
—eSr by success, and an earnestness of purpose "rarely 


UNDER the RED CRESCENT: 


Adventures and Experiences of an English Surgeon in the Service of the Turkish 
Government during the Sieges of Plevna and Erzeroum, 1877-78. Related 
by CHARLES S. R¥AN, M.B., C.M. Edin., in association with his 
friend, JOHN SANDES, B.A. Oxon. 

With Portraits and Maps, crown 8vo, 9s, 


“Vivid emp cm of the heavy fighting by which a second and a third time the 
B attacks were shattered before the — fortress, glimpses of the under- 
ground life led by the — ona — little character-sketches combine to make up 
an admirable study of + « « a distinctly remarkable book.”—Times. 








With Portraits and Maps, 8vo, 16s.—Just out. 


THE LIFE of JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldier and 


Administrator. Based on Private and hitherto Unpublished Documents. By 
Capen TROTTER. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Just out. 


TWELVE INDIAN STATESMEN: Charles 


GRANT, Sir HENRY LAWRENCE, JOHN (Lord) LAWRENCE, Sir JAMES 
OUTRAM, Sir DONALD McLEOD, Sir HENRY MARION Mela ‘Lieut.-General 
COLIN MACKENZIE, Sir HERBERT EDWARDES, JOHN CL RK MARS AN, 
Sir HENRY MAINE, sir aol RAMSAY, Sir CHARLES we AITCHISON, By 
Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C 
* Few will arise from the prc of these pages without a conviction that the strong 
fibre of Puritan England and Presbyterian Scotland and Ireland played a larger ast than 
48 usually supposed in the achievements of our countrymen in the East.’”’— Times. 
“It ought to be [ot in the hands of every one who is looking ieianed t nye @ career in 
the East.””—Leeds Mercury. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Just out. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. JOHN 
BACCHUS DYKES, M.A., Mus. Doc., late Vicar of St. Oswald’s, Durham. Edited 
by the Rev. JOSEPH T. FOWLER, Vice-Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, &c, 


A man of saintly character and deep devotional feeling, he was able to give such hymns 

as “Lead, kindly Light,” “‘I heard the Voice of Jesus say,” “‘ Eternal Father, strong to 

save,” “ Now labourer’s task is o’er,”’ that living voice of music which intensifies their 
est 


With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s.—Just out. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM PENGELLY, of 


TORQUAY, F.B.8., CEOTOGIST. With Selections from his Correspondence. By 
ra hter, ussten PENGELLY. And a Summary of his Scientific Works, by 


“ Though we have — many records of Pengelly’s work, we have never seen anything 
80 clear and concise, and 7% comprehensive......The life is one to be treasured by all 
interested in the progress of geology.”— Western Morning News. 


“ A biographical sketch which will be read with interest and pleasure not only by those 
) ay —- oe pen — acquaintance, but also by students of geology and anthropology 


With Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s.—Just out. 


THE LIFE of the REV. SOLOMON CASAR 


MALAN, D.D., tg Saeion Linguist, Artist, Divine, formerly Vicar of Broadwindsor, 
Dorsetahire. th Extracts from’ his Correspondence. By his Son, the Rev. A. N. 


“* A highly enesting biography.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“A pleasant unconventional biography has just appeared of Cesar Malan.” 


Leeds Mercury. 
“This memoir should have many readers,”’— Yorkshire Post. 


Crown 8vo, 5s.—Just out. 


THE CHILDHOOD and yourH of OUR LORD: 


based on the — Narrative, and the and Customs of the Jews of 
Palestine. By the Rev. J. BROUGH, Ma. MGhaplain to the Forces. ue 
“This work shows careful study and an intimate knowledge of the Bible and Biblical 
€xpositions, We can strongly recommend it, and honestly thank the author for his book.”’ 
Manchester Guardian. 


MURRAY'S itis: T: 





BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


*,* These volumes may be had *‘in sheets’’ for binding as desired. 


Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHORISED EDITION OF THE 


WORES of GEORGE BORROW. 


1. THE BIBLE in SPAIN—2. THE ZINCALI—3. LAVENGRO—4. THE 
ROMANY RYE—5. WILD WALES. 


Three Shillings a: and eee each. 
A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 


DR. SMILES’ SELF-HELP SERIES. 
SELF-HELP—THRIFT—INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY—LIFE of THOMAS 
EDWARD-LIFE and LABOUR—LIFE of WEDGWOOD—CHAR- 
ACTER—DUTY—MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY—LIFE of 
JAMES NASMYTH—BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD—LIFE 





of JASMIN. 
DARWIN'S VOYAGE of a NATURALIST ROUND the 
THE STORY of the BATTLE of WATERLOO. By Rev. 
G. B. GLEIG. 


DEEDS of NAVAL DARING; or, Anecdotes of the British 


Navy. By EDWARD GIFFARD. 


Five Shillings. 





in the PENINSULAR WAR. Portrait. 





Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
RECORDS of a NATURALIST on the AMAZON during 


ELEVEN YEARS’ ADVENTURE and TRAVEL, By H. W. BATES. Iilustrations. 


LETTERS from HIGH LATITUDES: a Yacht Voyage to 


Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. By Lord DUFFERIN. Woodcuts. 


NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY of the FATE of 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN and HIS COMPANIONS in the ARCTIC SEAS. By 
Admiral Sir J. M‘CLINTOCK, Liustrations. 


MISS BIRD’S TRAVELS. 
SIX MONTHS in the SANDWICH ISLANDS, among the 


PALM GROVES, CORAL REEFS, and VOLCANOES. Illustrations. 
A LADY’S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
Illustrations. 


UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN. Travels in the Interior 


of Japan. Illustrations. s ie Selle Lirdh 
Twelve Shillings. 
LIVES of the EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, and the 


PROGRESS of PAINTING in ITALY. By Mrs, JAMESON. With 50 Portraits, 


WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY of the HIGH- 
LANDS of SCOTLAND. By CHARLES ST. JOHN. New and beautifully 
a aa Wawa with — rr @ Memoir, and Portrait of the Author. Edited by 





One Guinea and upwards. 
A NATURALISTS VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD in 


H.M.8S. “BEAGLE.” By ———— DARWIN, F.R.S. With Views of the 
Places and Animals described, by R. T. PRITOHETT, With Maps and 100 
Illustrations. 21s. 


THE HEART of a CONTINENT. Travels in Manchuria, 


Een) the Pamirs. With Ma) filustratio &. By Captain FRANK 
YOUNGHUSBAND. Third Edition. PevO, 21s. sie vis peti 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK on the AFGHAN FRONTIER TRIBES, 
LIGHTS and SHADES of INDIAN HILL-LIFE in the 


AFGHAN and HINDU HIGHLANDS: a Contrast. By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., 





Magdalen College, Oxford. With 72 Full- Page Miiustrations. from Photographs taken 
by the Author, Illustrations in the Text, and Maps. Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





JOHN ,. MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 


SIR W. NAPIER’S ENGLISH BATTLES and SIEGES. 
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L. REEVE & CO 


“S NEW BOOKS. 








COMPLETION OF THE FLORA OF BRITISH INDIA. 
NOW READY, Double Part 23 and 2%, 18s. net ; also Vol. VIL, 388. net. 
FLORA of BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooker, 


C.B., G.C.8.L, F.R.S., &c., assisted by various Botanists. Complete in 7 vols., £12 net. 


*,* Persons having incomplete Sets are advised to complete their Copies witbout delay, 
as the Parts will be kept on Sale for a limited time only, No Part or Vol. will be sold 
without its continuation to the end of the work. 


FLORA CAPENSIS: a Systematic Description of 


the Plarts of the Cape Colony, Caffraria, and Port Natal. Vols. I.-IIL, bv W. H. 
HARVEY and O. W. SONDER, 18s. each net. The Continuation by various Botanists 
edited by W. T. THISELTON-DYER, F.R.S. Vol. VI., 24s. net. Vol. VII. Part L., 
7s. 6d. net. Published under the authority of the Governments of the Cape and 
Natal. 


FLORA of TROPICAL AFRICA. By D. Otiver, F.RS. 


Vols. I. to ITI., 20s, each net. The Continuation by various Botanists edited by 
W. T. THISEDTON-DYER, F.R.S. Vol. VII. Part I., 8s, net. Published under 
the authority of the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, 


In Monthly Parts, royal 4to, with 4 Plates, 5s. plain ; 7s. coloured, net, 


The POTAMOGETONS (Pond Weeds) of the 


BRITISA ISLES. By ALFRED FRYER. [lustrated by Robert Morgan, F.L 8. 
VOL. LIIL., 42s, net. 


The BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: Figures and 
Descriptions of New and Rare Plants. By Sir J.D. HOOKER, F.R.S.,&c. Third 
Series. Vols. I. to LIL, each 42s. Published Monthly, with 6 Plates, 3s. 6d, coloured. 
Annual subscription, 42s. 

A Complete Set from the commencemen*‘, 123 vols, £125. 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. By G. 


BENTHAM, F.R.S, Sixth Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, C.B., K.C.S.L., 
F.R.8. 10s, 6d, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH FLORA. Drawn 


by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., and W. G. SMITH, F.L.8. 1,315 Wood Engravings. 
ourth Edition. 10s, 6d. 


BRITISH GRASSES. By M. PLuEs. 


Plates and Woodcuts. 10s. 6d, 


BRITISH FERNS. 


Plates and Woodcuts. 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


SYNOPSIS of BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. Hopxirk, 


F.L.S. Revised Edition. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. 


M. J. BERKELEY, M.A.,F.L.8. Second Edition, Twenty-fourColoured Plates. 21s. 
BRITISH FONGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, 


M.A, F.L.8. With a Supplement of nearly 400 pages by WORTHINGTON G. 
SMITH, F.L.8. 2 vols. Twenty-four Coloured Plates. 3@s. Supplement only, 12s, 


BRITISH FUNGI, PHYCOMYCETES and USTI- 


LAGINEA. By GEORGE MASSEE, Eight Plates. 7s, 6d. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, familiarly described 


in the Four Seasons, By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S, Twenty-four Coloured Plates. 
168, 


The NARCISSUS: its History and Culture. By 


F. W. BURBIDGE, F.L.S., with a Sc’entific Review of the entire Genus, by J. G. 
BAKER, F.R.S., F.L.8. With 48 beautifully Coloured Plates. Super royal 8vo, 32s. 


Sixteen Coloured 
By M. Ptives. Sixteen Coloured 


By S. O. Gray. Sixteen 








The BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Figures and Descrip- | 
tions, with Analysis of the Fructification and Venation of the Ferns of Great Britain | 
and Iieland. By Sir W.J HOOKER, F.R.S. Royal 8vo, 66 Coloured Plates, £228. | 


GARDEN FERNS. Coloured Figures and Descriptions, 


with Analysis of the Fructification and Venation of a Selection of Exotic Ferns, 
adapted for Cultivation in the Garden, Hothouse, and Conservatory. BySir W. J. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. Royal 8vo, 64 Coloured Plates, £2 2s, 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA: or, History of 
British Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.S. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 4 
vols,, 360 Coloured Plates, £7 10s. 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA: a History of Aus- 


tralian Seaweeds, By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.S. Royal 8vo, 5 vols,, 300 Coloured 
Plates, £7 138. 


The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM HIMALAYA. 
Being an Account, Botanical and Geographical, of the Rhododendrons recently dis- | 
covered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya by Sir J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. By Sir 
W. J. HOOKER, F.R.8. Folio, 20 Coloured Plates, £4 14s, 6d. 





|CURTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 


FOR ALL LOVERS OF CAGE BIRDS. 


FOREIGN FINCHES in CAPTIVITY. By Artuur 
G. BUTLER, Ph D., F.L.S., F.Z.8., F.E.S, With 60 Plates, beautifully Coloured by 
Hand. Royal 4to, cloth, £6 6s. ; half-morocco, £7 net. 


“ Dr. Butler treats his subject more exhaustively than Herr Wiener ; he has ado; a 
more scientific class fication, and his book is infinitely better illustrated, Ind the 
hand-coloured plates in Dr. Butler’s book are in themselves fully worth the price which is 
charged for the whole book.” — Feathered World. 


In Monthly Parts, demy 4to, with 4 Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


TERACOLUS: a Monograph of the Genus. By 


E. M. BOWDLER SHARPE. [Illustrated by Miss M. Horman-Fisher. 


Part XLVI., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. (completing Volume IV.). 


The LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 


By CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.S. Vols. I to IV., each 12s.; Large Edition, 
Vol. I., with 40 Coloured Plates, 53s.; Vol. II., with 46 Coloured Plates; Vol, III., 
with 50 Coloured Plates; Vol. [V., with 48 Coloured Plates, each 63s, net. 


The LARVZ of the BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, 


and their FOOD PLANTS. By GWEN 8. WILSON. With Life-sized Figures, 
Drawn and Coioured from Nature by Eleanora Wilson. 40 Coloured Plates, 63s, net. 


Part, XX1X., with 8 Coloured Plates, 15s. 


LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moorz, F.ZS., F.ES. 


Vol. I., with 94 Coloured Plates ; Vol. IL., with 96 Coloured Plates, each £9 5s , cloth; 
£9 15s., half-morocco. 


The LEPIDOPTERA of CEYLON. By F. Moors, 


F.L.S. 3vols., medium 4to, 215 Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt tops, £2112s. Published 
under the auspices of the Government of Ceylon, 
The HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA of the 


BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, with 3 Plates, 
16s. ; Large-Paper Edition, with 49 Coloured Plates, 68s. net. 


The HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA of the 


BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, with a 
Structural Plate, 14s.; Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48s. net. 


The HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. Complete, with 2 Structural Plates, 
123, ; Large Edition, with 28 Coloured Plates, 43s. net, 


The COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
By the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. Complete in 5 vols., with 2 Structural 
Plates, £4; Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, £14 net. 


The BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. Described and 
Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., F.L.8. With 82 Coloured Plates, containing up- 
wards of 900 Figures, 2 vols, £3 18s. 


BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. Sravetey. 16 Coloured 


Plates and Woodcuts. Ids. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By H. T. 


STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH BEETLES. By E.C Ryze. New Edition, Re- 
vied be the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.3. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodouts. 


BRITISH BEES. By W. E Suuckarp. 16 Coloured 


Plates and Woodcuts. 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH SPiDERS. By E. F. Sraverey. 16 Coloured 


Plates and Woodcuts. 10s. 6d. 
BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. S. Pennineron, F.LS. 


24 Plates. 10s, 6d. 


Illustrations 
and Descriptions of the Gevera of Insects found in Great Britain and Ireland. 8 vols., 
royal 8vo, 770 Coloured Plates, £28. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATA. 
By A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.R.B. (Edin.), F.C.8, Demy 8vo. with 61 Illustra- 


RESPIRATORY PROTEIDS, Researches in Bio- 


logical Chemistry. By A, B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


METEORS, AEROLITES, and FALLING STARS. 
By bay to L, PHIPSON, F.C.8. Crown 8vo, 25 Woodcuts and Lithographio Fronis- 
piece, 6s. 


L. REEVE & CO., Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 
6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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DAVID NUTT, 270—271, Strand. 


JUST OUT. 


ENGLISH and RUSSIAN MILITARY 


VOCABULARY. Compiled by Lieut. A. MEARS, 
Indian Staff Corps (Interpreter in Russian). Crown 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth, net 3s. 6d, 


SELECTIONS from SIR THOMAS 


MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR. Edited, with Intro- 

Notes, and Glossary by W. E. MEAD, Ph.D., 
Professor of the English in Wesleyan Univer. 
pe ee mies Conn., U.8.A., lxii-346 pp., cloth, 


*,* Intended for School and Oetcwe use, The Text, com- 
Books I., II., XITI., XVII., XVITI., XXI., occupies 
Ba tn 
£0) 


; the Notes, which fully elucidate the language 
matter of Malory, pp. 240-323; the double- 
Glossary, pp. 324-348, 

THE CONSTITUTION and ADMINISTRA- 
TION of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA. By 
BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex-President. Crown 8vo, 
360 pp., cloth, 3s, 6d., or paper wrappers, 2s. 6d. 


°° Mg at a Sees accurate | 
‘account the governmental machinery 0 the United 


States. Inan A dix is ted The Constitution of the 
United States. _— ore 


POETRY PUBLISHED BY D. NUTT. 


LONDON VOLUNTARIES, and Other 


Poems. By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. Second 
Ed 5s. net. 


LYRA HEROICA. An Anthology, from 
BRET as dat Ran eS, 


THE CHILD of the BONDWOMAN, and 


Other Poems. By JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM, 
Net Is. 


MUSA CONSOLATRIX. By Charles 


SAYLE, 3s, 6d. 


A TRILOGY of the LIFE to COME, and 


Other Poems. By ROBERT BROWN, Jun. 2s. 6d. 


TELLIS and CLEOBEIA, and Other 


Poems. By ROBERT BROWN, Jun. 2s. 6d. 


ANTHERO DE QUENTAL. Sixty-four 


SONNETS. Translated from the Portuguese by 
EDGAR PRESTAGE. Net 5s. 


IDYLS and LYRICS of the NILE. By 


Canon H. D. RAWNSLEY. 3s. 6d. 


SHANFARA’S LAMIYYAT UL’ ARAB. 


Translated into English Verse for the first time. By 
GEORGE HUGHES. Net 3s. 6d. 


RECENT HISTORICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


GOSSIP from a MUNIMENT ROOM. 


Being Passages in the Lives of Anne and Mary ton, 
1674 to 1618. Transcribed and Edited by Lady NEW- 
DIGATE-NEWDEGATE. Small 4to, xii-158 pp., 
printed on antique paper, with deckle edges. With 3 
Photogravures the Galleryat Arbury, representing 
Anne and Mary Fytton as Girls, Mary F ytton as Maid of 
Honour, and Anne (Newdegate) in Widow's 
ckram, stamped with the arms 
and devices of the Fytton and Newdegate families, 
net. 


BOETHUS’ CONSOLATION of PHILO- 


SOPHY. Trans from the Latin by GEORGE 
COLVILLE (1556). Edited, with an Introduction, by 





ERNEST BELFORT BAX. Rofal 8vo, net 8s. 


*.* Forms Vol, V. of the sumptuous Tudor Library, | 
printed at the Chiswick Press on the finest laid paper. The | 
volumes already issued in this series are:—(I.) More’s 
‘Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, 10s. 6d.; (II.) Daye’s | 
Daphnis and Chloe, 10s. 6d.; (III.) Lhe Strife of Love in a 
Dreame, being the first book the erstomachia, 
£1 1s. ; (IV.) Narcissus, a Twife Night Mi 7s. 6d. 


The Tudor 





of print, and two volumes 
“will not be reprinted. _ 





THE LEGEND of SIR GAWAIN. Studies 


upon its original Scope and Si ce. By JESSIE 
L. WESTON, translator of Wol von Eschenbach’s 
Parzival. Net 4s. (Grimm Library, Vol. VII.) 


THE VOYAGE of BRAN, Son of Febal, 


TO THE LAND OF THELIVING. An old Irish Saga. 
Edited and Translated by KUNO MEYER. With 
Essays u the Irish Vision of the Ha: Otherworld 
and the Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth, by aL RED NUTT. 
T'wo vois., net ils, (Grimm Library, Vol. IV. and VI.) 


*,* The Grimm Library is designed to include works 
relating to Folklore and the history of Romantic Legend. 


Besides the two works cited above, the following have also 
appeared :— 


GEORGIAN FOLK TALES, translated by 
MARGERY WARDROP. Net 5s. 


THE LEGEND of PERSEUS: A Study of 
Pawn -— Gustom, and Myth. By E. 8. 
Vol. I. THE SUPERNATURAL BIRTH. Net 7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE TOKEN. Net 12s. 6d. 


Vol. III. ANDROMEDA and MEDUSA, Net 2s. 6d. 


Vol, II. 





STUDIES of BIBLICAL SUBJECTS. By 


the Rev. A. SMYTHE PALMER, D.D., Author of 
“*Eoglish Folk Etymology,” &c. 





No. 1: Bapytontan | 


Isr UENCE ON THS BrBLe AnD PoruLar BELisrs: | 


Tébdm and Tiamat, Hades and Satan. A Comparative 
Study of Genesis i. 2. Crown 8vo, 111 pp., with 
Illustrations. Cloth uncut, 3s. 6d. 


*,* A careful study of the conceptions connected in the 
Mythology of Babylonia and in the Hebrew record with 
Chaos, and the Abyss personified as a dragon and as 
= embodiment of the lawless and evil element in the 

verse. 


LIFE in EARLY BRITAIN. Being an 


Account of the Early Inhabitants of this Island and the 
Memorials which they have left behind them. By 
BERTRAM O,. A. WINDLE, M.D., Dean of the Medical 
Faculty, Mason College, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 
= Pp» 67 Lilustrations, Plans, and Map. Cloth, uncut. 


*,* In spite of its issue at a very unfavourable moment, 
a few days before the Jubilee, over 2,200 copies have been 
sold, emphatic testimony to the interest and merit of this 


admirable little work. A few Press Notices follow :— | 
Antiquars : | 
iceable 


Standard: ‘Valuable and suggestive.” 
“Thoroughly . useful.” Bookman: “ and 
attractive.” . Daily Chrontcle: “‘Shows large knowledge 
and wide reading.” Speaker: “An admirable introduc- 
tion to prehistoric archeology.” Scotsman: “* Admirably 
clear and comprehensive view of the past.” Literary 
W. rid: “Contains the gist of all that is known and 
reasonably conjectured about the inhabitants of this island 
revious to the Norman Conquest.” Saturday Review: 
* We commend this book sincerely to every one who takes 
an interest in the past.” Zimes: “‘ Anexcellent hand-book 
of the results of modern ethnological research.” 


THE CELTIC CHURCH of WALES. By 


W. J. WILLIS BUND. Demy 8vo, viii-533 pp. 
Cloth, 12s, 6d, net. 


Some Press Notices:—Atheneum: ‘“‘ Brimful of inter- 
esting points.” Gvardian: “Certain to be welcomed by 
all who are iuterested in the early history of the Welsh 
Church.”” Record: ** An attempt to show the nature of the 
Celtic Church found here by Augustine, and of the conflict 
which went on betwe-n the two forms of Christianity.” 
Literary World: “Brings out with admirable clearness 
the many points of contrust between the Celtic and Roman 
Churches.” Freeman: “Shows considerable research, 
and is murked by a candour that in these days of strong 
religious bias calls for praise.” 


AUCASSIN and NICOLETE, done into 


English by A. LANG. ls. 


BOURDILLON (F. W.) Tote l’estoire de 


FRANCE. Being an edition of an hitherto inedited 
MS. (in Poitevin dialect) of the thirteenth century 
Saintonges chronicle, with a full collation of the 
ba J, text, introduction, Sy ~ sppe dealing 

linguistic, historic, and legendary questions 
raised by the text. With a introduction by 
M. GA IN PARIS. Mo. Net 10s. €d, 





| 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


FAIRY TALES from the FAR NORTH. 


P.C. ASBJORNSEN. Translated by H. L. BRAEK- 
STAD. With 94 Illustrations by E. Werenskiold and 
T. Kittelsen. The only English Edition Authorised by 
Asbjérnsen’s representatives. A beautilully printed 
volume of upwards of 330 pages, on paper of the finest 
uality, in specially designed cloth cover, small 4to 
e Wonder Voyages”’ size), 6s. 

*,.* Mainly from the second series of Asbjérnsen’s 
“* Eventyr,” compuratively little known in this country. 
The illustrations have excited keen admiration throughout 
Scandinavia for their vigorous, racy, and genuinely national 
character, and will be appreciated by artists as well as by 
children, The humonar and spirit which make Asbjérnsen’s 
one of the best collections of popular tales ever issued are 

too wn to require recommendation. 


A NEW BOOK BY JUOGE PARRY AND ARCHIE 
MACGREGOR. 


THE FIRST BOOK of KRAB. Christ-. 


mas Stories for tt Old. By His Honour Judge 
EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY. With Illustrations by 
Archie . beautiful volume in square 
crown 8vo. Printed at the Ballantyne Press, on special 
paper. Bound in specially designed cloth cover, 3s, 6d. 


*,* Jndge Parry’s new work will be welcomed as heartily 
as “‘ Katawampus” (3s. 6d.), and ** Butterscotia” (6s.). 


“His Honour’s success has been enhanced by the fact 
that he has known how to make even the domestic black- 
beetle interesting.’’— Atheneum. 


“Judge Parry knows to perfection what will give the 
little ones pleasure.” — Literary World. 


“* Most delightful stories.”— Hducational Review. 


“Children who have read ‘Katawampus’ and ‘ Butter- 
scotia’ will look eagerly for Judge Parry’s new Christmas 
story-book.”— Manchester Guardian. 


** A terrible biank would have been felt this Christmas 
if ‘Krab’ had not put in his appearance.”’ ' 
Manchester Courier. 
“The reader wil] find here the same display of pleasant 
wit and cheery humour, the same queer delightful fancy, 
the same wholesome roburtnees of expression and aim that 
were revealed in the two companion aunuals.”” 
Manchester City News. 


THE GIANT CRAB, and Other TALES 


from OLD INDIA. Retold by W. H. D. ROUSE. 
With many Fall-page Plates, Vignettes, Tailpieces, and 
Illustrations in the Text by W. ROBINSON. A beautiful 
volume in squarecrown 8vo. Printed at the Ballantyne 
Preas, on special paper. Bound in specially designed 
cloth cover, 3s. 6d, 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


“This most delightful book. which old and young will 
alike enjoy. The stories are exce'leni—simple as really 
old stories always are, but all the better for that, humorous 
and full of lessons in kindness.”’— Atheneum. 


“These stories have been grounded upon the oldest story- 
book in the world, viz., the ‘ Jakata,’ or Birth-Stories of 
Buddha, but altered wherever this would fit them 
for the object in view—to amuse children. Every child, 
we think, would be charmed to have these stories with 
their quaint illustrations.” —Educational Review. 


“Quite the best book of children’s tales that wa have 
recently seen published, and we recommend it not 
only for young folks as a Obristmas gift, but for those who 
care to make themselves acquainted with the spirit of the 
legends contained in the ‘ Jatakas.’”’— Weekly Sun. 


“ Brightly written and highly amusing.” : 
European Mail. 


THE HISTORY of REYNARD the FOX. 


With some Acc»unt of his Friends and Enemies. 
Turned into English Verse by 8. F. ELLIS. With 
Illustrative Devices by WALTER CRANE, Square 
crown 8vo. Printed at the Chiswick Press, on hand- 
made paper. Cloth, 6s. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR EVERY BRITISH SUBJECT. 
THE IMPERIAL SOUVENIR. A Verse 


of God Save the Qneen, in Languages Spoker 
Throughout the Bepine. With Porteatt-Atsagrenh of 
the + gw am ary by Sir W. B. RICHMOND, 
K.C.B., R.A., an ae Music Page. An 
attractive Album, in boards, Is, All the Translations 
are M l and Phonetic, so that everyone can, thanks 
to the Souvenir, sing ‘‘God Save the Queen” in every 
lao from China to British Columbia, from Labrador 
to lew Zealand. Edition de Luxe, in cloth, 2s, 6d. 
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LONGMANS & CO’S. LIST. 
LIstT. - 
With 3 Portraits, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 
NOW READY. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S 
UNTOLD TALES 
OF THE PAST. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


With 40 Drawings. Square 8yvo, gilt top, 6s. 


By WILFRID WARD, 
Author of ‘‘ William George Ward and the Oxford Movement,” “ William George Ward 


and the Catholic Revival,” &c. 


the Poor Man’s Paradise. 


SERVIA : 


[On December 7. 


By Herbert Vivian, M.A. 


With Portrait of the King anda Map. 8vo, 15s. 
“We do not seem to suspect that within little more than two days’ rail from our capital there lies £ undeveloped 


coun’ of extraordinary fertility and potential wi 


race 0 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


WITH 


Author of “ The Land of the Dollar,” &c. 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


With 4 Maps, 


‘* Mr. Steevens’s descriptions are vivid and graphic in the | The ORIGIN and GROWTH of PLATO'S 


Account of Plato's Sryle, and of the Chronology of his Writings. 


highest degree.” — Black and White. 
. A remarkably bright and vivid book. 
St, —- 8s Gazette. 


“The pen pictures here given are unique in the war 
correspondence of the campaign.’’—Sheffield Telegraph. 


“The most entertaining of the volumes we have had 
about the Ten Weeks’ oe in the spring.’’— Times. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


DARIEL: 
A ROMANCE OF SURREY. 


MR. R. D. BLACKMORE'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


Tilustrated, Crown 5yo, 6s. 


‘aw AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
FOREIGN POLICY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. By MONTAGU BURROWS, Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford; Captain R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; “‘Officier de 
l’Instruction Publique,” France; Author of ‘‘Com- 
mentaries on the History of England,” &c. Crown 


the CONQUERING TURE:| 


Confessions of a Bashi-Bazouk. By G. W. STEEVENS. | 


wealth, possessing a history more wonderful than any fairy tale, anda 
heroes and >atriots who may one day set Europe by the ears.”—EZatract from Preface. 


A CHILD'S HISTORY of IRELAND. From the Earliest Times 


to the Death of O’Connell. 
‘‘Trish Names of Places,” &c. 


| Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LAWSKI. 8vo, 21s. 


Facsimile in Full Colours of an Illuminated Page of the Gos 


By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D., Author of “A Short History of Ireland,” 
With specially constructed | and 160 Illustrations, including 


Book of MacDurnan, a.p. 850. 
[On December 7. 


LOGIC. With an 


By WINCENTY LUTOS- 


ROCK-CLIMBING in the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 


OWEN GLYNNE JONES, B.Sc. Lond., Member of the Alpine Club. With 30 Full-Page Illustra- 


tions in Collotype and 9 Lithograph Plate Diagrams of the Chief Routes. 


8vo, 15s. net. 


A TSAR’ GRATITUDE: a Story of Modern Russia. By Fred J. 


WHISHAW, Author of ‘ A Boyer of the Terrible,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** A story which leads the reader through the terrors of prison life in Russia, and introduces him to the dread circle of 


Nihilists. 
skilfully and uaturally worked out.”’—Sheffield Ii 


The interest is absorbing and sustained, and the evolution of happier times for the misrepresented hero is- 


POEMS of a COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Sir George Douglas, 


” 


Bart., Author of ‘‘ The Fireside Site iets 


Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. [On Decenvber 7. 





STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 





By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols, 8vo, £7 4s. 
CABINET EDITION. 12 vols, crown 8vo, 68. each. 
(England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 5 vols.). 











8ro, 6a. 


“Professor Burrows has given us a very excellent and | 
readable account of the steady growth of England as a | 
Continental Power...... The whole of his book is interesting 
and excellently well written.’ ay 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


PEACE WITH HONOUR. By Sydney 
C. GRIER, Author of “ An Uncrowned King,” “‘ His 
Excellency’s English Governess,” “In Furthest Ind,” | 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“The setting of the story is excellent....... For the 
originality of its plot and for the freshness and wholesome- 
ness of its characters, * Peace with Honour’ is well worth 
reading.’’—Pail Mall Gazette. 


“Is distinctly bright and amusing.” —Scotsman. 
* An excellent novel.””— Atheneum, 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZIN E. 


No, 986.——DECEMBER, 1897,— 2s. 6d, 





Joun Srrenpip: tHe Tate or A Poor GENTLEMAN, aND 
Tus Lirrtz Wars or Lorn, by Neil Munro. Chaps. v.-viii. 
—Tae Entry anv Tratniwe or Navat Orriceas.—Apvzn- | 
TURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE DURING THE 


or Terror: Tae Foorrap; 


REi¢N 

Des Pizeretres, by Bernard 

Capes.—Ker ov Kgrstanp, Cameronran, Jacosrrz, anp 
Sey, by Andrew Lang.—Marusxa: Aw Incrpent 1 
Movers Lire.—Or, Pusty ayp THE Oxrorp Movement.— 
Tas Ee.utyron Tournament.—Tue Srory or Sr, Pavi’s.— 
Tas Ferore or ovr N.W. Frontier.—Str Rorserrorp 
Awcock aNp THE Far East.—-‘Toe Barpe or Lamuegr- 
moor”: Sin Henry Crarx, K.C.B., ann Proressor Sarnts- 


Bury.—*' Maca” anp HER PUBLISHERS. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, | 
EDINBURGH AND LoNnpDoN. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN 


MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and IN- 


FLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
EUROPE, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 


DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 


2 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


POEMS. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER: 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the Accession of James I. tothe outbreak of the Civil 
War, 1603—1642. 10 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL 


WAR, 1642—1649, 4 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY of the COMMON- 


WEALTH and PROTECTORATE, 1619—1660. Vol. I. 
1€49—-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 21s, Vol. II. 1651—1654, 
with 7 Maps, 8yo, 21s. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. With 378 Dliustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 


ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND, 
3 vols, crown 8yo, 24s. 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISs- 


TORY of ENGLAND since the Accession of George III., 
1760—1870. 3 vols, 8vo, 18s. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. 











LONGMANS, GREEN | & CO., Leatet, a ‘York, 





By Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B. 
The ANCIENT STONE IMPLE- 


MENTS, WEAPONS, and ORNAMENTS of GREAT 
BRiTAIN. Second Edition, Revised. With 537 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 28s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged se 
as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 








By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 
A HISTORY of the PAPACY, 


from the GREAT SCHISM to the SACK of ROME, 
1378—1527. 6 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


By JOSEPH GWILT. 
An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE. Tlustrated with more than 1,100 Engrav- 

ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with Alterations and 
Considerable Additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH,. 
8vo, £2 12s. 6d. 


By the Right Hon. 
ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, MP. 
The FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF. 


Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 
8vo, 6d. 








By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY ADITION. 2 vols., 8v0, 30s. 


and Bombay. 
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MR. AUSTIN DOBSON'S WORKS. 


COLLECTED POEMS. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 
“No gift more charming than these ‘ Collected Poems’ can be very readily conceived.” 


THE STORY of ROSINA, and other Poems. With 49 Illustrations 
by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, 5s 


Large Edition, printed on hand-made paper, with the Illustrations on Japan 
poner: including @ small Portrait of the Author by William Strang, and a design for the 
cation not included in the ordinary Edition, 21s. net. 


THE BALLAD of BEAU BROCADE, and other Poems of the 
Righ teenth Century, with 50 Illustrations, by, HUGH THOMSON, Eleventh 
Thousand. Uniform with *‘ The Story of Rosina.’”” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN. With 25 [Illustrations by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Large Paper Edition, uniform with “ The Story of Rosina.” Only a few left at 21s. net. 


OLD WORLD ers, : and other Verses. With Frontispiece. Eleventh 
Edition. Elzevir 8y 


A new Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. With nara or Portrait of Hogarth, and 
numerous Illustrations from his Works 8vo, 12s. 








RECENT FICTION. 
DOWN by the SUWANEE RIVER. By AusreyHorwoop. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Tale of adventure and romance among the orange plantations of Florida. 
“The story is strong and pictu ne, full of shrewd observation, not without humour, 
and not without pathos. - Daily Gra 


MARCUS WARWICK—ATHEIST. By Atice M. Date. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A novel dealing with the Criminal Law of England. 


A STORY OF THE BRONTE COUNTRY. 
A MAN of the MOORS. By Hatuiwewt Svurourre, Author of “The 


Eleventh Commandment.’ Crown 8vo, 6+. 


A GREAT CANADIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
THE FORGE in the FOREST. By Profes-or Cuantes G. D. Ropers. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. With Seven Full-Page Illustrations by Hevry Sandham, R.C.A. 


“The book may be »ecommended to al! readers as a good exciting story written with a 
very scholarly pen, and especially tnuse readers who love a study of fresh woods and 
pee new, from the band of one intimatealike by collection of traditions and by personal 
f iliarity with their scenes. It was Professor Roberts who wrote the celebrated roem for 

Dominion Day.’”—DovGtas Suapen inthe Litera y World. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ROMANCE. 


THE GARDEN of ROMANCE: being a Collection of the Best Short Stories 
of all Ages and Countries. Edited by ERNEST RHYS. With a Cover Design by 
Laurence Housman. Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 


“No one can read these masterpieces without feeling glad to have them in good print 
and pretty binding....... They can interest the general r, improve the taste of the young, 
and refresh the memory of the older generation.” — Atheneum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASTECK’S MADONNA.” 
THE war of the WIND. By Cuartzs Kennetr Burrow. Crown 8vo, 
is. 6d. 
“Infinitely pathetic. The finale is original and unexpected.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SPELL OF URSULA.” 
THE FAULT of ONE. By Erriz Ape.aine Row1tanps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** The whole novel does the author cretit.” - Times. 
** The whole book is well balanced and shows some insight into human natvure.’’ 
Standard. 


STUDIES in PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By Frank Popmorr. Demy 8vo, 
with Plans and Illustrations, 12s. 


** The book. is a valuable one in many ways, and particularly for the reassurance it 
gives as to the methods of the Society of which Mr. Podmore is a member.’’ 
Perthshire Adviser. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEGEL. 


THE WISDOM and RELIG.ON of a GERMAN PHILOSOPHER: being 
Extracts from the Works of Hegel. Translated and arranged by ELIZABETH 8. 
HALDANE. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A WINDOW in LINCOLN’S INN, and WHAT was SEEN WITHIN 
and WITHOUT. By ADDISON M'LEOD. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIO SERIES. 


THE ELEMENTS of HYPNOTISM. The Induction, the Phenomena, and 
the Physiology of Hypnosis. By RALPH H. VINCENT. With 17 Illustrations, 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HAWTHORNE’S FIRST DIARY. With an Account of its Discovery and 
—_ PY ga T. PICKARD, Author of “ The Life of John Greenleaf Whittier,” 
0, ne 





LONDON: 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lr, 
PATERNOSTER House, Cuarinc Crees Roap, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS 


Suitable for Christmas Presents. 





TENTH THOUSAND. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. By 
HIS SON. With Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tennyson, Lady ee &e. ; 
Facsimiles of Portions of Poems; and Illustrations after Pictures by G. F. W atts, 
R.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs, A Alling ,» Richard Doyle, Biscombe Gardner, &c, 
2 vois., medium 8vo, 36s. net. y 


HUGH THOMSON’S NEW VOLUME. 


MANSFIELD PARK. By Jane Austen. With 


40 Illustrations by HUGH Lay “yg and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. “ Peacock ’’ Edition, cloth elegant, 5s. 
[Iuuusrratep Stanparp Novsgts. 
LI TERATURE.- — The drawings are full of humour and form delightful studies in 
dress and furniture. 








NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Fifteenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A Story of the 
Grand Banks. By RUDYARD KIPLING. [Illustrated by I. W. TABER. 


GRAPHIC.—“ There should not be a more popular book for boys this season.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ As we follow the narrative we are in the very middle of the scenes 
he describes.” UE 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH PENNELL AND HUGH 
THOMSON. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in DEVON and 
CORNWALL. By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. With Illustrations by JOSEPH 
PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON, 

DAILY CHRONICUE.—“ 80 ons that we would gladly fil! columns with extracts 
were space as elastic as imagination......The text is excellent; the illustrations of it are 
even better.” 








Fcap. 8vo, antique paper, cloth elrgaut, 7s. 6d. 


AUCASSIN and NICOLETTE: an Old French 


Love Story. Edited and Translated by FRANCIS WILLIAM BOURDILLON, 
Second Edition, the Text Collated pe as with the MS. at Paris, the Hontistion 
Revised, a and the Introduction Re-written. 


Crown 8vo, 6s 


FOR PRINCE and PEOPLE: a Tale of Old 


Genoa. By E. K. SANDERS. 
NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols., globe 


8vo, 12s. 

PUNCH.— The reader’s interest in the story, roused at the commencement, grows in 
intensity as the plot is artistically developed to its climax. Mr. Crawford's pictures of 
Italian scenery are perfect, and his characters belonging to the Roman Society with which 
he has familiarised 1 us in so many of his books are living beings be before our eyes. ~ 


zk NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, $s. 6d. 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD, Author of “ Sant’ Iario,” “ Don Orsino,” &c. 
SPEAK 8&R.—“ A book to be enjoyed by everybody.” 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 


MISS MOUSE and her BOYS. By Mrs. Moles- 
WORTH. With Illustrations by LESLIE BROOKE. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Our readers know how Mrs. Molesworth deals with a subject of this 
kind. It suits her , Powers exactly. No one can describe child-life better....... A very 


pleasant little story.” 

















SECOND EDITION.—Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


SKETCHES of RURAL LIFE, and Other Poems. 


By FRANCOIS LUOAS. 
L MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Lucas dedicates his book to ‘all lovers of the rural 
lite 41d England.’ Certainly all lovers of that will thank him for his delightful 
sketches ; and who, worthy of opening a book of verse, is not a lover of the rural life of Old 


England >” 


ALICE’S aDVENTURES in WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by JOHN TENNIEL. LEighty-sixth 
Thousand. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THROUGH the LOOKING-GLASS, and WHAT 


ALICE FOUND THERE. By LEWIS CARROLL. With 50 Illustrations by JOHN 
TENNIEL. Sixty-first Thousand, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
*.* These Editions of ALICE and LOOKING-GLASS are printed from 
entirely New Type, and New Electros ‘rom the Original Woodblocks. : 


Demy 4to, 8s. 6d, net. 


SINGING VERSES for CHILDREN. Words by 


LYDIA A. COONLEY. Pictures W ALICE K. TYLER. Music by ELEANOR 
SMITH, JESSIE L. GAYNOR, F. ROOT, F. H. ATKINSON, Jun. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


MORE TRAMPS ABROAD 


By MARK TWAIN, Author of “ A Tramp Abroad. 7 

“You may open the volame wherever you sure to find some” 
thing to amuse you. This is the observan Remesean. witty, and 
wise record of a lecturing tramp round the world, starting from Paris 
for New York.”— Daily News. 








Crown 8yo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
____ Author } ot ** Joseph's C 8 Coat.” 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


BY THE RISE OF THE RIVER: 


Tales and Sketches in South Tynedale. 
By AUSTIN ULARE, 
Author of “ For the Love of a ol &c. 


“ Decidedly able descriptions of life as it used to . Austin 
Clare writes well, and with deep feeling for South a “and its 
people. ”_ Glasgow Herald. 


TALES from the VELD. By Ernest 


GLANVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by M. Nisbet. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Por humour and imagioation the collection may hold ite oun 
with the best. The episode of * Peaceful William,’ the goat, i 
quisitely funny; but in many of the stories pathos and hemour 
struggle for } mastery. "—Manch-ster Guardian. TR 


THE DRAM-SHOP (L'ASSOMMOIR). 


« BY EMILE ZOLA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
A realistic y Reet which, for intensity of interest, has never been 


ate 
THE WITCH-WIFE. By Sarah Tytler. 
“The ‘oe of witchcraft and the Sug od me’ are bended cunningly 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 
together this vigorous romance.”— 
THE THREE DISGRACES, &. By By 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 














as questiovuable characters in — to shield a prosoribed husband 
ing = isexcellent."—Daily Mail, 


THE EXPRESS MESSEN GER, and 
other ag of _—_ Rail. By CY WARMAN,. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 

“It is not at all to be an engi in order to qpgredinte 
= lar fascioation of these tales—some weird a: d horrible enough 
e Fe and some rude and strong and technical enough to 

rival Kipling.”— — Morning Jl ier i 


HALL CAINE’S NOVELS. 


Crown “~ cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, boards, 
2s. each ; cloth limp, 28 6d. each, 


THE DEEMSTER: a Romance of the 


Isle of Man, 
THE SHADOW of a CRIME. 


A SON of HAGAR. 


*,* Also Liprary Epitrons of THE JEEMSTER and 
THE SHADOW of a CRIME, reset in new type, and 
bound uniform with “‘ The Christiau,” 6s. 2ach, 


THREE PARTNERS ; or, the Big Strike 


on Heavy Tree Hill. B: BRET HARTS. Wich 8 Illus. 
trations by J. Gulich. wn 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


A Woman INTERVENES. | OrNTHiA. ~¥ LEONARD 
By ROBERT BAR | 


REVENGE! By ROBERT THE CITY "of REFUGE By 
INTERFERENCE. ByB.M.| , “AUT 








CROKER. | A RaCING ‘Beeeee. By 
THIRD B. | HAWLEY SMART. 
M. CROKER. 


| THE CRUCIFORM MARK 


THE QUEEHs CUP. By By RICCARDO STEPHENS 


EYER’ | THE 8 i] 
TER'S WIFE. 7 R. ORE ERSON. pe i 
DE. RUMs&Y’sS PATIENT | ‘aN 44 Gone P&ELLOW 


y L. T. MBAD. 
SHAKESPEARE the BOY. With 


Sketches of the Home and Schooi Life, the Games and 
Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folklore of the 
Time. By Dr. WILLIAM J. ROLFE, With 42 Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


WESTMINSTER. By Walter Besant. 


(Uniform with the rg Edition of “‘ LONDON,”’) With 
an Etching by F. 8. Walker, R.P.E., and 120 Illustra- 
tions by W. Patten and others. Cheaper Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THE LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Founded on Letters and Papers = by his 
Friends and Fellow-Academicians. WALTER 
THORNBURY. With 8 Illustrations in ~ FR, and 2 
Woodcuts. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 








JOHN ‘LANE’S LIST. 





Ready Next Week. Mr. WILLIAM WATSON’ s New Book. 
THE HOPE OF THE WORLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





POEMS (with which is incorporated Christ in Hades). 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 64. net. 


[Ready Shortly. 





GIFT BOOKS. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


ALL THE WAY TO FAIRY- 
LAND. ey ly SHARP. With8 Ccloured Illus- 
trations and Cover by Perey Dearmer. Uniform 

with “‘Wymps.” Small 4to, 6s. 


KING LONGBEARD: 
Tales. By BARRINGTON MACGREGOR. hy mg > 
100 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Small 4to 


THE CHILD WHO WILL 
NEVER GROW OLD. By _K. yy KING, 
Author of “The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s. os 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NOW READY. 


LONDON: as seen by C. D. 

GIBSON. Fifty~ “five Large Cartoons Uniform with 

“Drawings” and “ Pictures of ee by the same 
Artist. Oblong folio, 12 in, by 18 in. 


THE PEOPLE OF DICKENS. 


By C. D. GIBSON. Six Large Lie ag gpa Proof 
Impressions from Plates, in a Portfolio, 20s. 


PICTURES OF PEOPLE. Eighty- 


five Large Cartoons by C. D. GIBSON. Oblong folio, 
208. 


DRAWINGS. Eighty-five large Car- 


toons by C. D. GIBSON. Oblong folio, 20s 


IN VANITY FAIR. Seventy Large Car- 


toons by A. B. WEYZELL. Oblong folio, 20s. 


LULLABY LAND: Poems for 
Children. By EUGENE FIELD. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by KENNETH GRAHAME. With 200 Illus. 


trations by Charles Robinson. Uncut or gilt edges. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MAKING OF MATTHIAS. 
By J. 8. FLETCHER, Author of “Life in 
&c. With over 40 Illustrations and Decorations S 
Lucy Kemp-Welch. Orown 8vo, 5s. 


BY WALTER ORANE. 


CINDERELLA’S PICTURE- 
BOOK. Containing—l. CINDERELLA. 2. PUSS IN 
BOOTS. 3. VALENTINE and ORSON. Re-issue with 
New Cover Design, End Papers, and newly-written 
Preface. Tbe Three bound in 1 vol, with a decorative 
cloth cover, 4s, 6d. ; separately, 1s. each part. 


THE CHILDREN. By Atice Meyr- 


NELL,. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COLOUR OF LIFE. By 


ALICE MEYNELL. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE. By 


ALICE MEYNELL. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kennera 


GRAHAME, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF 
VERSE-. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 
paging oo by Charles Robinson. Crown 
vo, 58. ne 


THE HAPPY EXILE. By H. D. 


LOWRY. With 6 Etchings by E, Philip Pimlott, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE KING. 


A Full, True, and Particular Account of the escape of 
his Most Sacred Majesty King Charles II. after the 
Battle of Worcester. By ALLAN FEA. With 16 
Portraits in Photogravure and nearly 100 other Illustra- 
tions, 21s. net, 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By 
IZAAK WALTON and OHAS. COTTON. Edited by 
Rrosarp Le Gatiiennz. With nearly 250 Illustrations 
by Epmunp H. New. Fcap. 4to, buckram, 15s. net. 


ne coat COONS: 30 Draw- 


gs of Coloured Children and Southern Scenes. By 
ELW. KEMBLE. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


NEW AND RECENT POETRY. 
THE COMING OF LOVE, and 


Other Poems. By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 
Crown 8vo, 5s net. 


THE FAIRY CHANGELING, 


Poems. By DORA SIGERSON 
Oloment Shorter). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE EARTH BREATH, and 


Other Poem By, A. E. ieee roe of * Memowarl : 
Bongs by the Way. 32mo, $s, 6d. net. 


SELECTED POEMS of JAMES 


CLARENCE MANGAN. With a Bi — and 
Critical Preface by LOUISE IMOG UINEY. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

LYRICS. By Joun B. Tass. Uniform 


with the Author’s Poems. Square 32mo, 4s, 6d. net. 
POEMS. By F. B. Money Courts. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SONGS FROM PRUDENTIUS. 


By ERNEST GILLIAT SMITH. Pott 4to, &s. net. 


POEMS. By Col. Jonn Hay (American 


Ambassador at the Court of St. James). Including 
“Pike County Ballads.”” Authorised » Witn 
= awe _ Portrait after Hollyer. Crown 8vo, 

ne! 


POEMS. By Aitce MEyNELL. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By Francis Tuompson. Pott 
dto, 68. net. [Fourth Edition. 


RECENT FICTION. 
FANTASIAS. By Grorce Eczrron. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WHEN ALL MEN STARVE: 
Showing how England hazarded her Naval Supremacy 
and the Horrors which followed the Interroption of 
her Food Supply. By CHARLES GL&IG. 3s, 6d. 


DERELICTS. By W. J. Locks, 


Author of “‘ At the Gate of Samaria.”’ 6s. 


THE TREE OF LIFE. By Nerra 


SYRETT, Author of “ Nobody’s Fault.”’ 6s. 


THE MAKING OF A PRIG. 


By EVELYN SHARP, Author of ‘‘ Wymps” and “ At 
the Relton Arms.” 6s. 


MAX. By Jutian Croskzy. 6s. 
MIDDLE GREYNESS. By A. J. 


DAWSON, Author of “ Mere Sentiment.”’ 6s. 


SYMPHONIES. By Groree EcEr- 
THE QUEST OF THE GOL- 


DEN GIRL: a Romance. By RICHARD LE GAL- 
LIENNE. 6s. (Fifth Edétion. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND 
HER TIMES: » Novel. By GERTRUDE, ATHER- 
TON. 6s, [ Edition. 

KING NOANETT: a Story of 


Devon Settlers in Old Virginia and the Massa 
chusetts Bay. By F.J. STIMSON. With 12 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Henry Sandbam. 6s. 

CECILIA. By Sraytey Y. Maxkowser, 
Author of ‘‘ The Mirror of Music.” 


A CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. 


By FRANK MATHEW, Author of “The Wood of the 
Brambles.” 3s. 6d. 


DEATH, THE KNIGHT, AND 


Fcap. 





THE LADY: A Ghost Story. By H. Dz VERE STAOC- 
POOLE, Author of “ Pierrot.” 3s. ¢d. 





Illustrated Catalogues post free to any address on application. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.0. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, 





Ly 
aq Street, 


London, W. 
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enn OF BLACKIE & SON’S 
GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S| New iLLusTRATED STORY BOOKS. 
NEW BOOKS. WITH FREDERICK the GREAT: a Tale of the 


A new edition ready in a few days. git Se oe 8vo, printed on superfine paper, 


A companion volume to Mr. Orockett’s ever popular ‘‘ Sweetheart Travellers.” 


SIR TOADY LION and General 
NAPOLEON SMITH. An Improving History for Old Boys, 
Young Boys, Good Boys, Bad Boys, Big Bove, Little Boys, Cow “oys, 
_ and Tom Boys. By S. R. CROCKETL. With numerous [illustrations 
by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
“ When we say ‘Sir Toady Lion’ is one of the most d-lightful stories we have 
ever read, we are still short of the mark.” —Datty CuHRonIcLe, 
“* Distinctly the best book of the season.’’—Datty Matu. 
“ Cleverly and charmingly Wustrated wl “ve Gordon Browne. One of the most 
popular gufe-books of the year.” 


NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By the Author of 
“Malle Mori,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


‘* Girls can read this volume with impunity and advantage. 
a thorough knowledge of Ltatian character.” —Mornino Post. 


STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. 


MARY MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HALES. 
tt ustrated by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen this 
season. The tales themselves from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily and 
vividly told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque passing 
page...... The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious 
and exaetwng taste ’’—Lezeps Mercury. 


SONG FLOWERS: from “A Child’s Garden 
of Verses” By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Set to Music b 
KATHARINE, M. RAMSAY. Introduction by S. R. CROCKETT. 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. Demy 4to, fancy boards, printed 
on superfine paper, 7s. 6d. 

“* The settings have the same unconscious charm as the poems, together with 
such grace and distinction of style as prove the writer to be a musician of taste 
and high accomplishment. The illustrations are exceedingly pretty, and are an 
additional attraction to one of the prettiest gift-books of the year.” —Times. 

“A charming gift.””—Puncu. 





The author has 


Printed in Colours, 5s. 


ZIGZAG FABLES. By J. A. Suepuerp. 


“* Delightful and origina!. Nobody since tne time of Caldecott has put more fun 
into pictures of animals than this genial draughtsman.’’—SooTsMan, 





GARDNER, DARTON & O©O., Paternoster Buildings, London. 





THE. FINEST LITERARY RENDEZVOUS IN 
THE WORLD, 


CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(One Minute from Trafaigar Square). 

Messrs. H. S. NICHOLS, Lid., have the honour to announce that 
their splendidly appointed LITERARY RENDEZVOUS (which 
ts without doubt the finest and the most luxurious and delightful 
Literary Lounge ever planned) is now OPEN DAILY (admission 
Sree) from 10 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. (Saturdays included). 


39, 





Now ready, 8vo, price 16a. 


THE SECRET OF HEGEL. 


Being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and Matter. 
By JAS. HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. Edin. 
New Edition, Unabridged, but carefully Revised. 


Edinburgh : Otirvzr & Boyp; London: Simpx:y, Minsmazt, Hamitton & Co., “Ltd. 





ee War. With ee Paget, Bs Maps. Crown 8vo, 


cloth elegant, olivine pee 
“ A vivid, picturesque, and movin: 


g story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WITH MOORE at CORUNNA. With 12 Page 


Illustrations by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth el 
ok bw da ited story, weil worthy te be ran 
work,” —Spectato 


A MARCH on LONDON: being 


ler’s Insurrection. With = Page Illustrations 


cloth elegant, olivine 


t, olivine edges, 6s. 
with the best of Mr. Henty’s 


a Story of Wat 


H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, 


“The exciting 5 eects of a picturesque period lose nothing in thejnarration, and are 


full of interest.” 





BY A. J, CHURCH. 


LORDS of the WORLD: a 
Tale of the Fall of C and Corinth. 
With 12 Page Illustrations by Ralph 
Peacock, Ma ag 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges. 


“The volnaia | A an ideal Christmas 
sent for boys,and may teach a great 
in avery — way to many of heir 
elders.’’— Reco 


BY HERBERT HAYENS. 
PARIS AT BAY: a Story of 
the Si and the Commune. With 8 


Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
ee 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 


on capital story of the siege of the Com- 
mune.”— Times, 
“Will be much appreciated by boys. It is 
full of adventures,”"— Atheneum. 
BY GORDON STABLES. 


THE NAVAL OADET: a 


Story of Adventure on Land and Sea. 
With 6 Page [Illustrations by William 
ey, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 


9s. 
“A lively, spirited story of adventure 
upon land and sea.”— World. 
**One of those dashing stories of adven- 
ture in which this author delights. 
Graphic. 


BY EDGAR PICKERING. 


STOUT ENGLISH BOW- 
MAN: a a | of Chivalry in the 
Ill, With 6 Page 


A 


ys of 
Illustrations by W. 8. Stacey. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
“* The story affords a good picture of the 





times, and is full ofinterest and adyenture.” 
Standa 


rd, 

** There is something unusually attractive 
about Mr. Edgar Pickering’s style, and his 
story Ls only to be read to be thoroughly 
enjoy —World. 





BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
THE GOLDEN! GALLEON : 


being a Narrative of the Adventures of 
Master Gilbert Oglander, and of how in 
the year 1591 he Fought under the 
gallant Sir Richard Grenville in the 
a Sea Fight off Flores on board Ver 

jesty’s — * by Revenge.” With 
8 Page Tilustration he bom “mes 
R.I. Crown 8vo, cl 


“This well-constructed and a pa bis- 
torical romance.’’—Spectator. 
“ This attractive story.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


BY KIRK MUNROE. 


WITH OROCKETT aud BOWIE: 
a Tale of Texas. With 8 Page Illurtra- 
tions by Victor Perard. Crown 8vo, 

- cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 


“This is in every sense one of the best 
books for boys that have been produced 
during the present publishing season.” 

Spectator. 

** Mr. Munroe knows his ground well, and 
bis book has a historical va ue, as well as & 
strong attraction as a story.” 

Pail Mall Gazette. 


BY CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 


KING OLAF’S KINSMAN: a 
Story < the Last Saxon 8 le 
the Danes in the Days of om 

de and Oi oo With 6 Page Illustra- 
tions ek Gd H, itson. ape 
8vo, clo’ elegant, olivine edges, 4s 


“A capital picture of those rude ine. 
and teems with life and incident, to say 
nothing of the care for historical accuracy. 

Graphic. 
written picture of the last 
against the Danes,”’ 

Path Mall Gazette. 


“A bright! 
Saxon strugg 





FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
RED APPLE and SILVER BELLS: a Book of 


Verse for Children of All Ages, By HAMISH HENDRY. Every page is decorated 


with charming Illustrations by Alice B. 
Hundred and 


Woodward, ——s in all to over 


Fifty. Square 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. 


One 
** A book of verse which will assuredly delight all youngsters, and 
the utmost credit on the taste and ingenuity er Miss Alice Woodward.”’— Daily 


the illustrations reflect 
Telegraph, 


ADVENTURES in TOYLAND. By Edith King 


HALL. With 8 Page Pictures printed in Colour, and 70 Black-and-White Illustrations 


= the Text, by Alice B. Wood 


gilt edges, 5s. 


Crown 4to, decorated cloth boards, 


**One of the funniest as well as one of the daintiest books of the season.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


JUST FORTY WINKS; or, The Droll Adventures 


oe we ann aE 
quare 8vo, cloth e 
“The ep are as delightful as the 


With 70 humorous Illustrations by Gertrude 


edges, 5s. 
Fad itself.” — Westminster B 


udget, 
“ Fall of capital child’s fun, and is delightfully illustrated by Miss Bradia,.”’ 


Black and White. 





BLACKIE’S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. Cloth elegant, 


A Daughter of Erin. By VIOLET 


G. FINNY. 
Mel's School Days. By H. F. 


Eardleys. B 
The Lack ef,0e™ . 


Picked up at Sea. By J. O. 
HUTCHESON. New Edition. 


The Search for the Talisman.. By 
HENRY FRITH. New Edition. 





Also NEW STORY BOOKS at ls. 64., 


BLACKIE’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. Cloth elegant. 
Tllustrated. 


Tommy the Adventurous. By 
8, E. CARTWRIGHT. 


Some Other Ohildrea. By H. F. 
GETHEN. 


That Merry Crew. 
ENCE COOMBE, 


Sir Wiifrid's Grandson. 
. GERALDINE MOCKLER, 


1s., Od., and 6d, 


By Fior- 


By 





BLACKIE & SON’S New Catalogue.of Books. suitable for -Presentation, Schoot 
rizes, Rewaras, &c., sent post free on application. 





LONDON : 


BLACKIE & SON, Lrurrep, Otp Balrtey. 


a 
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THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, LTD.,|MESSRS. BLISS, SANDS & CO.| Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
WATFORD, LONDON. AN IMPORTANT MILITARY WORK. NEW BOOKS. 
a. iadiieiaesiicone saaieiadaen ies E TACTICS. Ww 
PSRUDO-PHILOSOPHY . | ~~ wor euntant namensan s |” "ee 


AT THE END OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By HUGH MORTIMER CECIL. 
10s. net. 
A Vigorous Refutation of the well-known Pseudo- 
Philosophical Works: ‘‘Sovrial Evolution” (Kidd), 
‘The Ascent of Man” (Drummond), and “ The 
Foundations of Belief” _ Ga. 


THE DYNAMICS 
OF RELIGION: 


An Essay in English Culture History. 
By M. W. WISEMAN. 
7s. 6d. net. 


This work is a concise History of the Religious Lie 
from Henry VIII. to our Times. 


Part I. deals with the Reformation, Part II. with 
the Rise and Fall of the Deistic Movement, and 
Part III. with Modern Thought. 


THE SAXON AND THE CELT 
By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 


8s. net, 


An original treatise by the eminent author on the 
question of race in Ireland, and on its relation to the 
resent Irish troubles. The book contains chapters oa 

rish History, on the Scottish Celts, on the ke of 
Argyll’s, W. Goldwin Smith’s, and Mr. Balfour’s works, 
and in an epilogue “A Progmaime for Ireland.” 


MONTAIGNE AND 


SHAKSPERE. 
By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 
5s. 


A highly important treatise by the eminent author 
of ‘** Buckle and his Oritics,” showing the relation of 
Shakspere to —— 


THE BLIGHT OF 


RESPECTABILITY : 


An Anatomy of the Disease, and a Theory of 
Curative Treatment. 


By GEOFFREY MORTIMER. 
2s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX. 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


Vol. I.: Sexuvat INVERSION. 
10s. net. 


The most important work on Sexual Inversion 
published hitherto in England. 








THE 


UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


AND FREE REVIEW. 
Edited by DEMOCRITUS. 
THE MAGAZINE OF THE RATIONALISTS. 
Monthly, 1s. net. 


Allows a free discussion of all Tabooed Subjects, 
Religious, Sootal, and Political. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, “HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO, 








the Regiment “ Von Voigts-Rhotz”’ (8rd Hanoverian), 
No. 79. Translated by a Retired Officer. Square 
demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


The book contains twenty-four Tactical exercises dealing 
with ms operations of a small detached force of the three 
arms ; numerous examples of actual orders worked 
out by the Author. With five large Maps in pocket at end 
of book, and four Coloured Maps inserted in the volume. 


The work is based on the operations around Metz in — 
It has alre wy reached a Fourth Edition in Germany ; 
been translated into French, and has also, - command aot 
the Japanese War Office, been translated into Japanese. 
[Now ready. 





AN ART BOOK. 


GREEK ART on GREEK SOIL. By). 
JAMES M. HOPPIN, Professor of the History of Art 
in the Yale University. With 12 Illustrations. Cloth 
extra, gilt top, demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 





A COLLECTION OF LYRICAL POEMS. 
PAN. 


By ROSE HAIG THOMAS. 


A book of verses beautifully bound in white vellum, 
printed on hand-made antique paper. Price 6s. 
[Ready immediately. 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ADVENTURES of JOHN 


JOHNS. A Realistic Novel. By FREDERIC 

CARREL, Author of “ The City.”” Price 6s. 

“His conquests are related with most uncompromising 
realism of detail ’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The volume which lies before us is one of the most 
daring, and attbe same time one of the most interesting 
stories we have read for some months, The book is a 
direct libel on womanhood. We should like to hear 
more of John Johns.”—Manchester Courier. 


GEORGE MALCOLM. A Novel. By 
GABRIEL SETOUN, Author of “ Robert Urquhart,” 

* Barncraig,” &c. [Now ready. 
“Mr. Setoun has seized upon a device that has in it both 
boldness and novelty, and has set before us ° tragic drama. 
Mr. *s book is a success; shows a great 
advance, and should strengthen the author’s hold on his 

public.””—Scotsman, 


CHLOE. A Novel. By Darley Dale. 
Author of “ The Village Blacksmith,” &c. Price 6s. 
[Now ready. 

** Chloe,’ the latest literary effort of Darley Dale, is a 

charming creation. There is not a single unreal character 

in the book ; they palpitate with life and feeling. The 

situations are frequen’ most amusing, whilst the 

dialogues are very smart and satirical.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 


A WEEK of PASSION. A Novel. By 
EDWARD JENKINS, Author of “Ginx’s Baby.”’ 
Price 6s. [Now ready. 

“The book is pays detective romance. The fine melo- 
dramatic plot = keep the reader’s attention firmly fixed, 
and when he has reached the close he will find time to 
reflect upon the neat character-drawing, and the fact that 
the story is well written in addition to being well told.” 

Literature. 


IN YEARS of TRANSITION. A 
Novel. By SAMUEL GORDON, Author of “‘ A Handful 
of Exotics.” 6s, [Now ready. 


“*The descriptions of low life in Paris are strong without 
being coarse; and the writing is excellent.” —A Ys 


LADS’ LOVE. An Idyll of the Land 
of Heather. A Novel. By 8S. R. CROCKETT, Author 
of “* Bog-Myrtle and Peat,” &c. 68. 

“In some of the rustic scenes, and notably in the opening 
chapters, we see Mr. Crockett at his very best. Mr, 
Crockett has seldom done anything more ss 

mes. 





Lonpon: 
BLISS, SANDS & CO., 12, Burieicn Srreer, 
Srranp, W.C. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


of Ripe M. E. un a Author of “‘ The Seven Sleepers 


the ae of the —— —~r 7 

con! 

than t of Gusta: ash is is li a | db: by Miss Col 

the book t has, toa quite enetptional degme, the quality of ¥ —-L 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX.” 


PAUL MERCER. By the Rev. the 


HON. JAMES ADDERLEY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
hurch Times. - “* Exhibits all the artless sincerity, = humour, the 
hepetel, idealism, which give to ‘Stephen Remarx interest and 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MISTHER O’RYAN.” 


THE SON OF A PEASANT. By 
EDWARD McNULTY. Cloth, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO PLACE FOR 
REPENTANOE.” 


JOB HILDRED By ELLEN F. 


PINSENT. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
gtntuten Post.—“ Will greatly increase the author's reputa- 
ion.” 








FIFTH THOUSAND. 
THE NEW NONSENSE BOOK BY H. B. AND B. T. B. 


MORE BEASTS (For Worse Chil- 


dren). By the Authors of “The Bad Child’s Book of 
uarto, 3s. 6d. 
Daily Mail." It has created a furore,” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AUBREY DE VERE. 


1 vol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 


Truth.—* The most genial, charming, and amusing volume of re- 
miniscences of the year.” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. By her. 
Niece, BLANCHE CLOUGH. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 


12s, 6d, 


Glasgow Herald.—“ A fitting memorial of much valuable work.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 


LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN ARTHUR 
res gy Q.C., M.P. Edited by ROBERT EADON 
LEADER. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 
—“A ee a of an impetuous, choleric, out- 
spoken, gph 


BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: 


An Account of the Benin Expedition. By R. H. 

BACON, D.8.0., Commander R.N. Illustrated by 

W. H. Overend. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Daily Mail.—“ As fascinating as it evidently 
accurate.” 


STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor 


of English Literature at University College, Liverpool, 
Author of “* The English Novel,” “ Robert Louis Steven- 
son,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Pas Bt th Gasstie.—““A model treatise on a most difficult and 
t theme.” 
ker.—“ In om | judgment Mr. Balstch octane on ‘ Style’ is an 
seater — good and pre-eminently interesting and suggestive book. 


THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD in 


ENGLISH FUORNITURE. By K. WARREN 
CLOUSTON. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 4to, handsomely bound, 21s. net. (In con- 
junction with | sae woes Debenham & Freebody.) 
Standard.—* Mr. duced a book which will be of real 
value not only to the —— mae of the history of furniture, but to 
every reader who — to be well informed upon a topic at once so 
pleasant and so popular 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPAIN.” 


WILD NORWAY. With Chapters 
on the Swedish Highlands, Spitzbergen, and Denmark. 
By ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of “ Wild 8 ” &c. 
Fal rated by the Author and Charles per. 





is plete and 








illust 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


MAJOR MACDONALD’S BOOK. 


SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING 


IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA, _ * MAJOR MAC- 
DONALD, R.E. Illustrated from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Autnor, and by numerous Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 





EDWARD ARNOLD, London ani New York, 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.’S 


Lis TF. 


THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN. 
Tales of the Celtic Wonder World. By FIONA MAC- 
Illustrated by SUND. 


L ERLAND ROLLINSON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
senders, thane to none 00 ouryene *The Laaghter of Tones 
none to surpass of Pei 
kin.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. a 
“Miss Macleod’s latest and most excellent piece of 
work.”—Spectator. 





THE KING’S STORY-BOOK. His- 
torical Stories Collected in Dlustration of the Reigns of 
the lish Monarchs, ustrated by HARRISON 
MILLE Over 500 pp., crown 8vo, 6s. 

One of oe ra 7 volumes ggg fm ay us _ 
bird’ ws English History. tirring tales o 
famous battles and fights for freedom.” 

The Morning Leader. 


LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES. 
BY A. E, DANIELL. Profusely Illustrated by ALEX 
A . Imp. 16mo, 6s. 
“A book which will appeal successfully to a large 
public.—The Globe. “i 
“ a book of unusual interest......an ideal ery wl 
Westminster Budget. 


A HOUSEFUL OF REBELS. A 
Fairy Tale. By WALTER ©. RHOADES. Illustrated 
by PATTEN WILSON. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


PUPILS OF PETER THE 


THE 
GREAT. By. R. NISBET BAIN. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 
LAFAYETTES. By EDITH SICHEL. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 

“She has treated a mass of material with rare judg- 
ment.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*“*A volume which abounds in i inative vision as well 
as intellectual strength.” —Standard. 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

"s Reprint the Author’s Favourite 
all the Ori Plates and Vignettes 
In forty-eight vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
£3 12s, net the set; cloth git gilt top, 
£4 16s. net set ; and half-leather gilt, £6 net the set. 
On light but opaque paper. 





CONSTABLE’S EDITION OF 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. Sir vols., fcap. 
8vo, cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 2s. net per volume. 
= half-morocco, 3s. net per volume. Sold in sets 
only. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY OF 
SISTER JANE. By “Uncle Remus.” 
6s. 


“Of all Mr. Harris’s recent stories ‘Sister Jane’ is the 
eet chanmine book A most book. 
“Ac . most engaging “se 
Daily Chronicle, 


RICHARD BAIRD SMITH. The 
Leader of the Delhi Heroes in 1857. By Colonel H. M. 
VIBART, R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“A very valuable book.” —Times. 


OUR TROUBLES IN POONAH AND 
THE DECCAN. By ARTHUR TRAVERS ORAW- 
FORD, C.M.G., late Commissioner of Poonah. Fully 
lilustrated. Demy 8vo, 14s. 





FARTHEST NORTH. By Fridtjof 
NANSEN. Two Vols. Large Demy 8vo, £2 2s. net. 

“A masterpiece of story-telling.” — Times. 

“*A book for everyboiy who loves a story of romance 
and adventure.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“The genius of Defoe could scarcely contrive a more 
absorbi story than we have in the second volume of the 
book.” Spectator, 

Dr. Nansen’s Great Book contains over 100 Full-Page 
Illustrations, a large number of Text Illustrations, sixteen 
Coloured Plates, four Large Maps, two Photogravure 
Plates, and an Etched Portrait, 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 








HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 








Mr. MILLAIS’S NEW WORK. 


BRITISH DEER and THEIR HORNS. By Joun Gomi Mruals, F.Z.8. 
With 185 Text and Fall-page Illustrations, mostly by the Author; also 10 Electrogravures and a Co! 
Frontispiece by the Author and Sidney Steel, and a Kuden of Unpublished Drawings by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
which were formerly on the walls of Ardverikie. One volume, imperial 4to, printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark, on 
Art Paper, bound in buckram, top edges gilt, £4 4s. net. 


A BREATH from the VELDT. By the same. With numerons Illustrations by the 
Author, and Frontispiece by the late Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A. One volume, imperial 4to, printed on Art, 
Paper, with Illustrations by the Swantype process, &c., or engraved on wood by G. E. Lodge: with a Frontispiece 
by Sir John Millais (one of his last drawings) ; and in all containing 13 Full-page Electro-Etchings, 12 Full-page 
Iilustrations, and 125 Illustrations inthe Text. Bound in buckram, top edges gilt, price £4 4s. net. 


GAME BIRDS and SHOOTING SKETCHES. By the Same. [Illustrating the 
Habits, Modes of Capture, Stages of Plumage ané the Hvbrids and Varieties which occur among them. New and 
Cheaper Edition, in one volume, 8vo, printed on Art Paper, bound in buckram. With 57 Illustrations by the 
Author, and a Frontispiece by Sir John Millais. Price 18s. net. 


Dr. COPINGER’S NEW WORK. 


THE BIBLE and its TRANSMISSION : An Historical and Bibliographical View 


of the Hebrew and Greek Texts, and of the Greek, Latin, and other versions of the Bible (both Manuscript and 
LL.D., F.8.A., Barrister-at- 











Printed) tothe Reformation. With 28 Illustrations. By Walter Arthur Copinger, 
Law, essor of Law in the Victoria University ; sometime President of the Bibliographical Society ; Author of 
*&c. Onel and thick volume, 


**Incunabula Biblica,” ‘*‘ Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium ae ay cng 
folio, beautifully printed on fine toned paper at the Oxford University Press, from Bishop Fell’s celebrated fount of 
large Avtique Type, and Illustrated with 28 fine Collotype Facsimiles from the most im MS. Codices and 
Primary Pri Editions. The whole Edition limited to 220 copies, of which only 150 copies can be offered for sale. 
Price, handsomely bound in half white vellum extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £5 5s. net. 


SUPPLEMENT to HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. 
In Two Parts. The first (already issued) containing nearly 7,000 corrections of, and additions to, the Collations 
of Works described or mentioned by Hain. The second, a list, with numerous Collations and Bibliographical 
Particulars, of nearly 6,000 volumes printed in the Fifteenth Century, not referred to by Hain. To be completed 
in three volumes, demy 8vo, strongly bound in red buckram, uncut, limited to 600 copies, price £4 14s. 6d. net, 

On the completion of the work, the price of the remaining copies will be raised. 

The publishers much regret the quite unexpected delay in the completion of the work, but they feel sure that if 
subscribers only realise its cause in the enlargement and improvement of the work at no cost to themselves, they 
will gladly excuse it. The labour of reading the preofs (in which Drs. Jenkinson and Burger have taken part. 
throughout) has been immense, while the additions from numerous sources bave been very large. The last sheets of 
Volume II. are now 1n the press, and the publisbers hope to issue it before the close of the present year. 


INCUNABULA BIBLICA: A Set of the 54 large Plates in Photo-lithography, 
illustrating the important work by Dr. Copinger. In portfolio, price £2 2s. net. 
The above work is well known to have become prematurely out of print, owing to the destruction by fire of a large 
number of copies of the text. The corresponding plates were, however, spared, from their being in another warehouse, 
and the author thinks that for purposes of reference they may be found of use. 


Dr. SHARPE’S GREAT WORK. 
UNIFORM WITH Mr. GOULD’S WORKS IN FOLIO. 


MONOGRAPH of the PARADISEIDZ ; or, Birds of Paradise, and Ptilono- 
rhynchide or Bower Birds. By R. BOWDLER SHARP, LL.D., F.L.8., &c., of the Ornithological Department, 
British Museum. The Work will be published in Eight Parts, eacn containing 10 magnificent Hand-coloured 

Illustrations ; forming Two Volumes, imperial folio, uniform with Mr. Gould’s Works, price £3 3s, each Part, to 


Subscribers only; the whole edition being limited to 350 copies. 


MONOGRAPH of the HIRUNDINIDZ or FAMILY of SWALLOWS. 
By Dr. BOWDLER SHARPE and CLAUDE W. WYATT. Illustrated with 103 Hand-coloured Plates and 26 Coloured 
Maps, showing distribution. Two vols., 4to, half morocco gilt, top edges gilt, £12. 


IN FORWARD PREPARATION. 


MONOGRAPH of the FAMILY of THRUSHES. By the late Henar 
SEEBOHM. Edited and completed by Dr. BOWDLER SHARPE. [Illustrated with 141 Plates drawn by J. G. 
Keulemans and Coloured by d; also fine Photegravure it. 

Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co, have great pleasure in announcing the immediate publication of the above very important 
work, on which Mr. Seebohm was at work up to the time of his death. To ensure its satisfactory productioa Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe, who, as Mr. Seebohm’s intimate friend, was well acquainted with nis intentions in the work, has completed the 
portions left unfinished, and will see it through the press; and no further guarantes is needed for the production of the 
work as the author would have wished. 

The work will be published in Parts, each containing 12 Plates, and the whole edition will be strictly limited to 
250 copies, for which i diate application is recommended, 


A CALENDAR of the INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. Edited by F. A. 
INDERWIOCK, Q.C., one of the Masters of the Bench. Vol. I.—21 Hen. VII. (1505)—45 Elia, (1603). With Illus- 
trations drawn by T. G. Jackson. A.R.A. Imperial 8vo, Roxburghs bindixg, price £1 net. 


TWO NEW PRINTS. 
MILLAIS (Sir J. £., P.R.A.)—THE LAST TREK. Very finely reproduced iu 


Photogravure from the Artist’s Original Drawing (his last finished production), The whole Impreszion limited to 
550 copies. Proofs before letters on India paper, price £2 2s. net. 

The above Print is a wholly new photogravare from Sir John Millais’s last complete drawing, which he produced as a 
frontispiece to his son’s work, ‘‘ A Breath from the Veldt,”” whore it appears on a reduced scale. It therefore possesses 
twofold interest, as one of the very last prodactions of its Author's pen, and from its own touching subject—the death of 
a hunter on the Veidt, watched by his two faithful native “ boys,”” under the rays of the setting sun. The reproduction is 
a very fine one, and conveys with remarkable success the effect of the original drawing. 


SEEBOHM (HENRY, F.Z.8.), Author of “Siberia in Europe,” &c., Portrait of, finely 

reproduced in Photogravure from the last Photograph of the Author. Proof Impressions on India paper, lis. net. 

From Mr, Seebokm’s great eminence as an ornithologist, and the great respect in which he was held by his many 

friends, it has been thougnt that many would :ike to possess a god portrait of him in a permanent form. The above has 

rate peg raprodaced on a gcod scale as a photogravure from a photograph approved by Mrs. Seebohm, and is 
lirnii to copies. 





























MR. GOULD’S WoORES. 
A full Descriptive List of the Grand Ornithological ani other Works of the late vOHN GOULD, 
F.R.S., F.Z.8., §c., with Memoir of the Au hor and other information, will be sent post-free on applicario 
to the Publishers 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140, Strand, W.C.; and 37, Piccauilly, W. 
o* 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


WHAT I: Is LIFE? 


Or, Where are we? What are we? From whence did 
wecome? and whither do we go? 


By FREDERICK HOVENDEN, F.L.S., F.G.8., F.B.M.8, 


With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
[In a few days. 


THE JOURNALS of WALTER WHITE. 


Assistant Secretary to the Royal Society. With a Pre- 
face by his Brother, WILLIAM WGITE, and a Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Saturday Review says :—“ The little volume makes good reading- 
Mr. White came in contact with celebrities and notabilities innumer. 


able, and has something 1 t and pl t to say of most of 
them.” 








MODERN ARCHITECTURE. A Book 
for Architects and the Public. By H. HEATHCOTE 
STATHAM, F.R.L.B.A., Editor of the Builder and 
Author of “ Architecture for General Readers,” &c. 
With Numerous Illustrations of contemporary build- 
ings. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE ART of PAINTING in the QUEEN’S 


REIGN. Being a glance at some of the Painters and 
Paintings of the British School during the Last Sixty 
Years. By A. G. TEMPLE, F.S.A., Director of the 
Guildhall Gallery, London. With upwards of Sixty 
Collotype Illustrations reproduced from the works of 
the chief Artists of the Period. Demy 4to, £3 3s. net. 





AQUITAINE: a Traveller’s Tales. By 
WICKHAM FLOWER, F.8.A. With 12 full-page 
Photogravures, and numerous other Illustrations by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. Demy 4to, 63s, net. 





SONGS for the CHILDREN, with PIC- 


TURES for THEM in BLACK and WHITE. By 
SIDNEY HEATSH, Containing 30 large and many 
smalier Illustrations and Vignettes. In decorative 
binding, with coloured designs on cover, gilt edges, 
demy 4to, 6s. 
The Scotaman says :—“‘ Charmingly illustrated. Mr. Sidney Heath’s 
work has quite a distinction of its own.” 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MARCHIONESS AGAINST the 


COUNTY. By E. H. COOPER, author of “Mr. Biake 


of Newmarket.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 
HIS CHIEF’S WIFE. By Baroness 
ALBERT D’ANETHAN,. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Eprrep ax W. L. COURTNEY. 


DECEMBER. 

A FRENCH VIEW of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Baron Pizare 
De COUBERTIN. 

SHAKESPEARE'’S SONNETS. By Wititam Aarcuer. 

THE INFLUENCE of HENRY GEORGE in ENGLAND. By J. A. 
Hopson. 

LORD ROSEBERY’S APOSTASY. 

ANNALS of a PUBLISHING HOUSE. By C. Srei. 

“LA REVOLTE.” By Viciiers pe w'Iste ADAM. 


THE CRISIS in SPAIN. By Marquis pe Rveviexy, Cranstoux 
Mercaure, and Leonaap WitiiaMs. 


DANTE as a RELIGIOUS TEACHER.—II. By Rev. E. Moons, D.D. 
MOUNET SULLY. By Yerra Buaze pe Bury. 


ENGLAND and FRANCE in WEST AFRICA, (With Map.) By Rev. 


W. Greswa... 

THE MONSTROUS REGIMENT of WOMEN. By Janer E. 
Hoeaatu. 

POETRY of WILLIAM MORRIS. By Nowe:t Surru. 


PARLIAMENTARY DIFFICULTIES in AUSTRIA. 
MANICUS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., Lonpon. 


By Ger- 





Mr. T, FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE FINE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE WORK of CHARLES KEENE. 


With Introduction and Comments by JOSEPH PEN- 
NELL, and a Bibiiography of Selected Works by W. H. 
CHESSON. Contains over 13v Llustrations, many of 
which have never before been printed. In imperial 4to, 
buckram binding, #3 13s. 6d. net. Alsow Fine Edition, 
lumited to 16 copies, in superior binding, containing an 
Original Drawing by Charles Keene, and a duplicate 
-” of the Pictures on India Paper, in a porcfolio, 
16 15s. net. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


LETTERS of DANTE GABRIEL 
ROSSETTI to WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 1854-1870. 
Edited by G. BIRKBKCK HILL, D.C.L. Mlustrated with 
Photogravares and other Pictures. 

“It is full of curious and interesting matter, not only in the actual 
letters of nussetti, but in the copious annotations contributed LA = 
editor. He shows not only a perfect acquaiutance with the litera’! 
of the movement, but a more or less intimate knowledge of the ori 
ares.”—Duily Chronicle. _ arr 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NEW NOVEL. 


THE SCHOOL for SAINTS. By the 
Author of “‘ The Sinner’s Comedy,” ‘‘ The Herb Moon,”’ 
&c. Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
W. L. COURTNEY in the DAILY TELEGRAPH :— 

“*The School for Saints’ rt all sketches ont YY behind 
the work of an artist assured of her powers . . t is Thackeray 

touched here and there to higher emotions.” 
“This novel is a brilliant tribute to the memory of Disraeli eee 
Written with artistic intelligence and no small distinction.” 

___ Daily Chronicle. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ye BUILDERS OF GREATER 
BRITAIN.” Edited by H. E. Wruson. 

the 


SIR THOMAS MAITLAND: 


Mastery of the Mediterranean. By WALTER 
FREWEN LORD. 
Recently issued, in same Series. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. By MARTIN A. 8. HUME. 
Each with Photogravure Front, and Map, cloth, price 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE 
NATIONS.” 


MODERN FRANCE, 1789-1895. By 
ANDRE LEBON. Memb. House of Deputies, late 
Minister for Trade and Industry. Many 
and Index, cloth, 5s. 


27,000 copies printed ; over 17,000 sold. 


HUGH WYNNE: Free Quaker, some- 
time Brevet Lt.-Colonel on Genera! Washington's Staff. 
By Dr. WEIR MITCHELL. Uawin’s Green Cloth 
Library. 68. 

“A full-blooded narrative. rich in stirring incidents, in shrewd 
delineation of character, and most pleasantly rich iu charm and 
mellowness.” — Academy. 
tas Seeeeseand eStee tae hemont pasion, ihe. settee pietaneees 
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SECOND EDITION. 


WILD LIFE in SOUTHERN SEAS. 


By LOUIS BEOKE. Olothgilt,5s. == 
NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“NANCY NUON.” 


THE TORMENTOR. By Benjamin 


SWIFT, Author of “Nancy Noon’’ Unwin’s Green 


Cloth Library, 6s 
“Is witty, vivid, and eae Pr chief character, ‘ Bristol,’ is 


drawn with singu ar power.”—To- 
LORD ERNEST HAMILTON'S NEW ROMANCE, 


THE OUTLAWS of the MARCHES. 
By Lord ERNES HAMILTON, Fully Illustrated, 
green cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

“ Stirring and well-sustained =... = 


might be proud to have created. 
of a well-writ.en and stirrmg tale."—Pall 


MASTERS of MEDICINE. Edited by by 
ERNEST HART, D.C.L. Each with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

1. JOHN HUNTER. By | 2. WILLIAM HARVEY. 

SreruHen Pacer. os D’Arcy Powsza, 
Vol. ILI. will shortly 


SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By} H. Lain Gorpon. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE IN THE TUILLERIES.” 


THE STORY of MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


By ANNA L. BICKNELL. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
__cloth, 12s. (Shortly. 


A SELECTION from the POEMS of 
MATHILDE BLIND. Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Wit1 Photogravure Fronvispiece, fcap, svo, parchment 
gil. 7s. 6d.—Alsoan Editiou de Luxe, on Japan paper, 

und in velium, lUs. 6d, 


-Incidents which any =e 
are the culminating 
Mali cazette, 





A Complete List of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Recent Publi- 
ane 90 wil be sent post free to any address an receipt of 
card. 








LONDON : 
| T. FISHER UNWIN, Pareryosrer Square, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & COS 


LIstT. 





BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH 


AFRICA. By JAMES BRYCE, Author of “The Holy 
Roman Empire,” &c. With 3 Maps. 


STANDARD.—“In no work that we know have the 
earlier causes which have produced the existing state of 
affairs in South Africa been laid bare so plainly, or the: 
probiems of the future stated with so much insight and 
force,” : 


CHRISTMAS and DECEMBER 


NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY. 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 1s. 4d. 





ConTAINS :— 


TENNYSON and his FRIENDS 
at FRESHWATER. 


By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR. 
Illustrated. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS in the TENEMENTS 
By JACOB L. RIIS. Illustrated. 


EDWIN BOOTH IN LONDON. 
By E. H. HOUSE. ; 


SEcoND INSTALMENT OF 
MRS. HARRISON’S NOVEL, ‘*‘GOOD 
AMERICANS.” 


AN ESSAY BY 
THE LATE GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER 
ON “THE CAUSES OF POVERTY.” 


Seconp Part oF 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S POEM, 


“ RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS,” 
Begun in November. 


SIX COMPLETE STORIES 


By Henry van Dyke, Marion MANVILLE Pore, 
AND OTHERS. 





&e., &e., &e. 
THE “JUST-SO” STORIES. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
SEE CHRISTMAS AND DECEMBER 


NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


ILLUSTRATED. Price 1s, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimirEp, Lonpon. 
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REVIEWS. 


AN UNSCIENTIFIC VIEW OF 


CHRISTIANITY. 
The Evolution of the Idea of God. By Grant 
Allen. (Grant Richards.) 


editor conceived the idea of asking a 
dozen popular novelists to describe the cir- 
cumstances under which they came to write 
their first books. All gleefully accepted the 
invitation to this new kind of symposium, and 
in due time the account of the genesis of 
their earliest productions appe in print. 
Most of these descriptions were more or less 
coloured by the artistic imagination—one 
lady confined herself, if we recollect rightly, 
almost entirely to abuse of the reviewers— 
and only Mr. Grant Allen insisted upon 
regarding the thing seriously. He informed 
his readers that at the outset of his career 
he had written over a hundred sketches, 
essays, and longer works on scientific subjects, 
but that all were rejected by publishers and 
editors. At last in despair he turned his 
attention to fiction, and thus attained the 
eminence which we all know. 

A perusal of the book before us leads one 
to doubt whether the publishers and editors 
of his youth were, after all, so ignorant of 
their business as Mr. Grant Allen would have 
us believe, and whether he would not have 
done well to continue to leave: science alone. 
Its title is rather misleading, for it goes a 
long way beyond “the idea of God” in the 
strict acceptation of the term, and attempts 
to show the growth or evolution of modern 
Christianity from the earliest religious ideas 
conceived by man. Now this, unless the 
book is to be taken as a mere polemic 
—. Christianity—a view of it which 

r. Grant Allen expressly deprecates—is 
‘strictly an affair of science, that is, of positive 
and exact knowledge, and as such requires 
scientific treatment. There are, we believe, 
two ways in which a book on such a subject 


ona: years ago an enterprising magazine 





may be em a written. The first mode, 
which is the one dear to German and English 
scholars, is to rake together every discover- 
able scrap of evidence bearing upon it, and 
to publich this without too particular an 
inquiry as to its quality, but interspersed 
with more or less succinct statements of the 
conclusions which in the collector’s view are 
to bé drawn therefrom. A book written on 
this plan, though read by few, is consulted 
by many, and comes in time to be regarded 
as ‘‘a great storehouse of facts’’ for future 
writers. The other mote is to study the 
subject until one becomes thoroughly satu- 
rated with it, to sift and re-sift the evidence 
until only the most perfect proofs remain, 
and then to endeavour by rhetoric and lucid 
statement to impress the author’s view of 
the matter upon every reader, whether pre- 
viously interested in the subject or not. A 
book thus written, if successful, is read by 
thousands instead of by dozens; but it re- 
quires genius as well as industry to write it, 
and Renan’s Vie de Jésus is perhaps the only 
perfect example extant. As for Mr. Grant 
Allen, he has adopted neither one method 
nor the other. e has produced a huge 
unhandy volume of some 450 pages, in 
which nearly all the main facts are borrowed, 
as he frankly admits, from books like Prof. 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Mr. J. G. Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, and Mr. Sidney Hartland’s 
Legend of Perseus; while he has not (to use 
his own words) “thought it necessary to 
encumber his pages with frequent and 
pedantic footnotes” giving the provenance 
of the other supposed facts on which he 
relies. How much dependence can be 
placed on these by others we shall see later. 

Now Mr. Grant Allen begins his book 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer’s assertion that 
all religious ideas took their rise in the 
worship of dead men. But he does not 
seem to know, or at any rate gives us no 
hint, that this theory has been so signally 
refuted by Prof. Albert Réville and others, 
that no writer of authority on the history of 
religions now thinks it worth while even to 
refer to it. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s position 
really carries its own refutation along with 
it; for in setting it up he has to avow his 
disbelief in the existence of animism, or 
the mental stage in which primitive folk 
believe every object in animate or inanimate 
nature to be possessed of a volition and 
passions like their own. And not only are 
savage races known who are confirmed 
animists, without in any way worshipping 
their dead, but we see the phenomenon of 
animism repeated in the strictly analogous 
case of our own children. The first baby 
who beats the table against which he has 
knocked his head demolishes Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s theory at one blow. Starting, 
then, with this sufficiently unstable foun- 
dation, Mr. Grant Allen gives a dissertation 
upon sacred stones, sacred stakes, and sacred 
trees. The exact bearing of these upon the 
issue is not at once apparent, until one sees 
it to be necessary to account for the Jewish 
worship of Jehovah, a deity who cannot 
by any possibility be twisted into a dead 
and deified man. Mr. Grant Allen gets 
over the difficulty by supposing that Jehovah 
“was in His ongi salieg more or less 


than the ance sacred stone of the people 





of Israel”; the chief evidence for which 
supposition he finds in the fact that the Ark 
of the Covenant is said to have contained the 
stone tables of the Law. Then follows another 
digression upon the gods of Egypt, the justi- 
fication for which ap in the statement 
that the conception of the Christian Trinity 
was “influenced” by the Abydos triad of 
Osiris, Isis, and Horus. The author then 
returns to the Hebrew religion, in which he 
attempts to trace ‘‘ the rise of monotheism,” 
and the remaining half of the book is 
devoted to corn and wine gods, human 
sacrifice, the doctrine of atonement, and the 
origin of the Christian sacraments. The use 
which he makes of this can be guessed from 
what has gone before. Jesus, on whose 
existence as an historical personage he 
several times casts doubt, is ‘‘a survival of 
the corn-god.” The Eucharist, with its 
bread and wine, is the descendant of the old 
custom by which “the priest who slew the 
slayer” of Mr. Frazer’s theory becomes at 
once victim and deity; and all the accounts 
of the Passion are coloured, if not inspired, 
by these shadowy beliefs of primitive races. 
The book closes with the author’s hope that 
he has made it ‘‘ tolerably clear that the vast 
mass of existing gods, or divine persons, 
when we come to analyse them, do actually 
turn out to be dead and deified human 
beings.” 

Mr. Grant Allen has, of course, a perfect 
right thus to express his opinion; but when 
an author, not undistinguished in his own 
walk of literature, sets himself to run a tilt, 
even under the shield of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s name, at the deliberate opinion of 
nearly every scientific writer on religions, 
from the President des Brosses down to his 
own witness Mr. Frazer, we think he may 
be fairly asked to play the game according 
to the rules. In other words, we have a 
right to require of him that his generalisa- 
tions should be made with due deliberation, 
that his information should be carefully 
tested, and that his quotations from other 
authors, even if unsupported by “ pedantic” 
footnotes, should fairly represent the opinion 
of the author quoted. e will take these 
requirements in their order, and see how far 
the present book complies with them. 

Of Mr. Grant Allen’s generalisations we 
choose the first four instances, ‘‘ The ex- 
istence of a priesthood,” he tells us (p. 26), 
is “ essential to religion”’ ; ‘‘ In the presents 
brought to the dead man’s grave to appease 
the ghost we have the central elements of 
all worship, the practical key to all cults 
past and present”’ (p. 28); ‘‘ The ceremonial 
and oracular (!) preservation of the head [of 
a corpse, bien entendu| is a common feature 
of religious usages” (p. 66); and “ all 
temples may be reduced in the last resort 
either into graves of the dead, or into places 
where worship is specially offered up ‘to 
them” (p. 74). But none of these very 
distinct assertions can be accepted as literally 
true. Neither in Ancient Greece nor in any 
Mohammedan country has there ever existed 
a priesthood in the strict sense of the word ; 
the presents brought to the dead man’s grave 
are not the central element of the worship of 
(for instance) Quakers or Unitarians, nor is 
the preservation of a corpse’s head a common 
feature of their religious usages; while the 
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examples of Herod’s Temple at Jerusalem 
and the Caaba at Mecca are enough to de- 
stroy thetheory thatall temples are associated 
with the worship of the dead. All these 
nae eng to his rules must be perfectly 
familiar to Mr. Grant Allen, and we can 
therefore only suppose that he did not 
think it worth while to frame his sweeping 
generalisations correctly. 

There are other instances where we are 
uncertain whether it is Mr. Grant Allen’s 
want of care or of information which is at 
fault. ‘‘It is the oldest gods,” he tells us, 
‘that are always the most sacred ” (p. 128); 
‘** Monotheism bases itself entirely upon the 
great God of the Hebrews” (p. 154) ; 
“Osiris is invariably represented as a 
mummy” (p. 166); ‘“* Nut and Seb as gods 
. + « are quite recent ideas in Egypt” 
(p. 177). But does Mr. Grant Allen really 
not know that in Greece some of the most 
ancient gods and heroes dually fell so 
low in the estimation of their worshippers 
that they at last became, like the Beller- 
ophon in Apuleius’ Metamorphosis, the 
objects of popular derision; that mono- 
theism, as Prof. Réville has shown in his 
Religions des Peuples non-civilisés, is the heri- 
tage of the African negro quite as much as 
of the Semite; that Osiris, as king of the 
underworld, is never represented as a 
mummy; and that Nut and Seb, the 
Egyptian sky-goddess and earth-god, were 
so far from being ‘‘ recent” gods that Prof. 
Hommel has drawn from their early appear- 
ance in Egypt the conclusion that they are 
the equivalents of the (to him) yet older 
Babylonian deities who fulfil the same func- 
tions? After this, it hardly seems worth 
while to mention that Khons is not the 
“rising sun,” but a moon-god, and that 
Byblos, and not ‘ Bablos,” is the town on 
the Phoenician coast which was associated 
with the legend of Osiris. 

We have space for but two examples of 
Mr. Grant Allen’s mode of quotation. The 
Pseudo-Plutarch, in his tract De Iside et 
Osiride, tells us that the Egyptians used at 
certain festivals to abuse red-haired men 
and to sacrifive red oxen because Typhon, 
the murderer of Osiris, was held to have red 
hair. Eusebius, writing hundreds of years 
later, says that Manetho says that in one city 
living men who were called ‘‘Typhonians” 
were burnt and their ashes scattered to the 
winds, Mr, Grant Allen alters this into the 
statement that the Egyptians “‘ sacrificed red- 
haired men as the representatives of Osiris,” 
whom he makes a corn-god, and after- 
wards amplifies it ‘on the direct 
authority of Manetho,” the red oxen, he 
thinks, being used “to produce red wheat.” 
The other instance is even more daring. 
Athenzeus, quoting Berdssos, says : 


“In the eleventh month, called Loos, is 
celebrated in Babylon the feast of Sacea, or 
Sacewa, for five days, in which it is the custom 
that the masters should obey their domestics, 
one of whom is led round the house, clothed in 
a royal garment, and him they call Zoganes.” 


This is Mr. Grant Allen’s amplification of 
the passage : 


“* During the five days of the festival called 
the Saceea, a prisoner, condemned to death, was 
dressed in the king’s robes, seated on the king’s 





throne, allowed to eat, drink, aud order what- 
ever he chose, and even permitted to sleep with 
the king’s concubines. But at the end of five 
days he was strip of his royal insignia, 
scourged, and crucified.” 


And on this he founds a long argument 
about the “formation of a groundwork for 
the doctrines of Christianity.” 
We have dealt thus faithfully with Mr. 
Grant Allen, because his book is one of a 
class which has lately become unpleasantly 
common. In England, at any rate, few 
people trouble themselves with the com- 
parative study of religions, and when a man 
becomes acquainted with other religious 
beliefs than those in which he was himself 
brought up he is therefore astonished at the 
many points which they appear to have in 
common. That the likeness is not entirely 
apparent it would be idle to deny, for the 
mind of the savage does not operate in a 
different way from that of the savant, but 
much of the illusion is produced by want of 
familiarity with the subject looked at. Thus 
the European thinks at first that the faces 
of all Chinamen are exactly alike, while to 
the Oriental all European nations have so 
many features in common that he classes 
them under the generic name of Franks. 
If the inquirer at this stage of his instruc- 
tion rushes into print, he is sure to pitch 
upon some one feature which he thinks gives 
him the key to the religious history of the 
world. In this way the Jew is likely to 
exaggerate the part played in religion by 
Semitic ideas, the Phallicist that of the 
reproductive function, and persons like Mr. 
Grant Allen the importance of the worship 
of the dead. And, as persons of strong 
imagination generally manage to see what 
they wish to see, we soon find them dis- 
covering points of resemblance which do 
not exist, and even altering facts to support 
their theories. This it is, we suppose, 
which leads Mr. Grant Allen to talk such 
nonsense as that “ it is by no mere accident ” 
that our modern Guy Fawkes “‘is a man of 
straw”; and that ‘‘ the copious libations of 
cider” drunk at the Ram Feast on Dart- 
moor show ‘‘a survival of primitive feeling 
‘ sacramental intoxication being the 
integral part of all these proceedings.” 
We can assure Mr. Grant Allen, on our 
personal experience, that boys use straw 
in the manufacture of guys because it is 
cheap and inflammable, without any refer- 
ence to the custom of making the last shock 
of corn into a “corn-baby”; and that 
agricultural labourers will get drynk on 
festive occasions without regarding their 
intoxication as “sacramental.” We can 
tell him, too, that if he pursues his inquiry 
into the religicns of the world in a more 
systematic manner, and gives some heed' to 
the nature of the evidence from which he 
draws his conclusion, he will be relieved 
from the ‘‘ parallelomanie” under which 
he at present suffers, and will find that 
‘the practical key to all cults” is the un- 
prejudiced and scientific study of them. 





DONNE. 


John Donne, Sometime Dean of St. Pauls. By 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (Methuen & Oo.) 


Dr.’ Jzssorr professes himself a life-long 
enthusiast on behalf of Donn ing him 
‘“‘my great teacher, and master, and friend” — 
he has here written a biography of Donne, 
yet he declares himself no lover of Donne’s 
poetry; and the mass of critics have agreed 
to consider Donne before all else a poet. 
More striking still, we feel little disposition 
to regret Dr. essopp’s avowed limitation. It 
is well that Donne’s other side, as one of the 

eat seventeenth century preachers, should 

e brought before the public; and Dr. 
Jessopp has done it very pleasantly, with 
knowledge and enthusiasm. This volume 
is intended to supplement Walton’s loving, 
but not always accurate, biography by the 
more modern information we possess about 
Donne ; and it fulfils its purpose very ex- 
cellently. Dr. Jessopp has forborne the 
characteristic temptation of the biographer— 
to draw out the thread of his verbosity finer 
than the staple of his a ent; and his 
account is short, compendious, yet enter- 
taining. 

A very singular, many-sided, complex 
manera Donne. His complexity begins 
even in his parentage. On his father’s 
side he was descended from a Welsh family 
numbering belted knights on its family 
tree—the s of Radnorshire. Remem- 
bering that the Welsh “ w” is pronounced 
like “oo,” one cannot resist the wonder 
whether these Dwnns were the ancestors 
(by some migratory process) of the Doones 
renowned in modern fiction through Lorna 
of lovable memory? On his mother’s side 
he descended from the household of Sir 
Thomas More; and was himself educated a 
Catholic. This early education is traceable 
enough in his theological writings—anti- 
Catholic though they be. His history 
carries out the complexity. It suggests to 
us somewhat an Anglican A Becket, in its 
transit from worldly brilliancy to eccle- 
siastical strenuousness; though, unlike 
A Becket, he never held pre-eminent rank 
either in State or Church. He began as an 
attendant at the court of Elizabeth. He 
shared as a volunteer in the first expedition 
against Cadiz—which, curiously comple- 
menting his early Catholic associations, was 
commanded by Lord Howard of Effingham, 
the Catholic Lord High Admiral, who had 
led the victorious English fleet against the 
Spanish Armada. He shared in the same 
capacity the disastrous fortunes of the second 
expedition against Cadiz; but the results 
for him were fortunate, since he became the 
friend of his fellow-volunteer, the son of 
the Lord Keeper Egerton, and so became 
the secretary of the Lord Keeper himself. 

Brilliant seemed then his prospects. His 
poems, passed from hand to hand in MS., 
were the admiration of all the young wits 
about court, and set the fashion of that 
literary seventeenth century which was 
beginning to succeed the sixteenth. The 
veteran Ben Jonson admired them, though 
he schooled the young poet upon his 
form. The Lord Keeper’s secretary, more- 
over, had among scholars the reputation of 
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the most versatile talents and encyclopedic 
learning ; among courtiers and women the 
reputation of a seductively graceful person 
and irresistibly attractive manners. He 
read all night, and was the — courtier 
by day. Truth to say, the you — 
ob ion here reproduced from Isaac Walton’s 
Life is far from showing a handsome face. 
It may be libellous—the writers of that day 
had scant justice from portrait-painters. 
Yet the portrait of the aged Donne in his 
grave-clothes (for the truth of which his 
friend Sir Henry Wootton vouched) confirms 
it as to the chief structural details of the 
face. In both there is the same long nose 
and upper lip, the same pointed chin, the 
same high cheek-bones with hollows beneath 
—accentuated in the later portrait by age 
and disease. No doubt Donne’s was a grace 
of expression and manner rather than of 
feature. 

But here Donne’s hasty gait on the road 
to advancement tripped disastrously. He 
fell in love with a lady who was ae in 
the Lord Keeper’s house—the daughter of 
the Keeper’s friend, Sir George More, and 
above Donne in fortune. Their commerce 
was discovered, and the angry father called 
his daughter home from London. After a 
period of separation relieved. by stolen 
— the lovers lost patience and 
married secretly. The enraged Sir George 
More had Donne dismissed from the Lord 
Keeper’s service and thrown into prison. 
At fast he relented; but the mischief was 
done. Donne was obliged to live away 
from court until Queen Elizabeth’s death ; 
and when he returned he had to push his 
fortunes afresh under a new sovereign. 
The stupid James I. made up his mind that 
Donne’s acquirements in His Majesty’s 
favourite science of theology marked him 
out for the Church, and he made the young 
poet’s taking orders a sine gud non of his 
advancement. Donne, to be plain, felt no 
call to ecclesiasticism, and for years he 
struggled against the Royal Solomon’s wish, 
hoping—ever in vain—for secular advance- 
ment through the influence of this favourite 
and that. But the ‘‘most learned fool in 
Christendom ”’ was dogged in the wrong— 
as usual—and at length the cares of in- 
creasing family forced Donne to yield. He 
was royally constrained into an ecclesiastical 
career, as A Becket had been before him; 
resisting, like Becket, to the last ; but, like 
Becket, resolving to play his new part 
thoroughly when he could resist no longer. 
From the time of his ordination he renounced 
poetry, and only returned to it in the ending 
of his days. But he did not renounce his 
desire for preferment, which, after some 
minor advancements, was gratified by his 
promotion to the Deanery of St. Paul’s. 
He held also other livings; and was, in 
fact, an eminent pluralist, after the ill- 
fashion of the Anglican Church in those 
days. But a wife and family have to obtian 
provision ; and to this, rather than to down- 
right ambition, may charitably be ascribed 
Donne’s petitions for Church preferment. 
Otherwise, his life seems to have been 
almost ascetic, and it seems impossible to 
doubt the sincerity with which he followed 
the career into which he had reluctantly 
been driven. He became a great preacher, 





outlived met ge toh nee reaps A yee mae 
ev 0 iety and resigna- 
ae > those last digs @ once more 
reconciled himself with his discarded mis- 
tress, Poetry ; though his latter poems were 
all religious. 

As.a preacher, he displayed the qualities 
of his poetry. There were bursts of fine 
and manly eloquence; but in the main 
he was subtle and intellectual. There 
was a logical, constructive backbone in 
all his sermons, to a de which may 
be called scholastic, which makes him 
difficult ing for lax moderns. In fact, 
he showed the influence of the early Catholic 
preachers. His style seems to us admirable, 
nay, classical, in regard to its purpose, 
rising and subsiding at will. Moderns call 
it “‘involved.” But it is the involution of 
logical exactitude, not of slovenly confusion. 
It is apprehensible enough to a strenuous 
intelligence, though not to the average 
intellectual laziness of the present day. 
There can be no greater treat to an energetic 
and exact mind, which has also some share 
of imagination, for upon imagination, in its 
true and loftier sense. Donne’s sermons 


make demand. Of his etry, with 
which Dr. Jessopp deals little, something 
the same may be said. It might, we 


are convinced, have been better than 
it is, had the royal unintelligence not forced 
him chiefly to develop that theological side 
of his character, which by nature was only 
a subordinate side. For if it be true that the 
poet is not made, it is unfortunately true 
that he can be unmade—or at least baulked 
of his complete making; whether that un- 
making take the form of compulsory eccle- 
siasticism, or of compulsory journalism. 
Such as we have been allowed to have it, 
Donne’s poetry is frightfully, impermissibly 
rough in form and metre; it is intellectual 
in character, and subtilising to a petti- 
fogging degree. Atits best it demands the 
active co-operation of the reader. 

The typical modern, who wants to lie 
and let the plums of poetry fall into his 
mouth, had better hold aloof from Donne. 
He throws out teeming suggestions of 
ideas, and expects the reader to pursue, 
amplify, and make them his own. He 
who is not prepared arduously to co- 
operate with his poet, had best (we repeat) 
let Donne go by. But for the few modern 
readers who have intellectual energy, Donne 
is a most stimulating poet. 

Poets, especially, can receive from Donne’s 
poetry abundant fertilisation. This was 
the case in his own day; he was the cause 
of indefinitely more poetry in others than he 
wrote himself. Crashaw, and Cowley, and 
the whole of the ‘Cavalier lyrists,” drew 
directly or indirectly from Donne. It was 
he who sowed, it was they who reaped. 
We doubt whether he ever wrote a com- 
pletely fine poem. Let him be on fire with 
emotion, his intellectual subtilising in small 
matters choked the fiery current with icy 
blocks. 

Here, for instance, is the opening of a 
two-stanza poem which gvobelig refers to 
one of his enforced separations from the 
girl % mtr yo pea go have 
been fervid with feeling; and the min 
is worthy to be ranked with tin’ guead 





sonnet of Drayton, if not with.the great 
sonnets of Shakespeare : 


** So, go, break off this last lamenting kiss, 
Which sucks two souls, and vapours both 


away. 
Turn, thou ghost, that way, and let me turn 


this ; 
And let ourselves benight our happiest day.’’ 


But this beautiful passionate commence- 
ment incontinently aketies into an arrange- 
ment of coldly ingenious conceits. When 
he felt deepest, Donne’s intellect was an 
overpowering barrier against the impetuous 
current of feeling. Most happy lines and 
stanzas are to be cited from him; he is 
a poet to be read, and loved, and judiciously 
imitated ; none can study without learning 
from him ; he is, in our opinion (Milton, of 
course, excluded), the poet fullest of primal 
genius in his time, except Crashaw. Yet 
this admirable and many-sided genius is 
only for the judicious. He has, we must 
iterate, left not one completely happy poem 
behind him. But read him, re he 
wrote, for he is a mine of rough but price- 
less ore. 


OMAR AND OTHERS. 


Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. 
by Richard Le Gallienne. 
Richards. ) 


Earty in the eleventh century of our era 
a rather curious compact was entered into 
by three youths who were attending lectures 
at the famous school of Nishépur in Khora- 
san. Their understanding was that which- 
ever of them attained to fortune should 
share it with the other two, and not preserve 
it for himself. This arrangement, in which 
the flippant will perceive only a kind of 
Persian edition of The Three Musketeers, 
was destined to have far-reaching conse- 
quences. These three schoolmates curiously 
enough were all fated to make a noise 
in the world; but the first of them to 
do so was Nizém ul Mulk, who became 
vizier to Sultan Alp Arslan. He kept his 
art of the agreement, and the two whom 
. assisted to name and fame are even 
better known, at any rate in Europe, than 
himself. One of them was Hasan bin 
Sabbah, the founder of the sect of the 
Assassins. Nizém ul Mulk himself even- 
tually fell a victim to a dagger directed by 
this terrible Old Man of the Mountain. 
The other was the subject of this article, the 
Hakim Omar Khayyam, more correctly 
Abul Fath Omar bin Ibrahim al Khayyam. 
The last part of his name (Mr. Le Gallienne, 
by the way, invariably accents it upon the 
wrong syllable) indicates his father’s pro- 
fession as having been that of a tent-maker, 
and Omar has more than one allusion to it 
in his poems—+.g., 
“ Khayyami ki khdimahayi hikmat midékht” ; 
or, as Mr. Le Gallienne has it: 


‘Khayyam who long at learning’s tents hath 
sewn.” 

Until recently Omar’s reputation in the 

West depended mainly upon‘his revision of 


A Paraphrase 
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the Persian Calendar—in the words of 
Gibbon: -“A computation of time which 
surpasses the Julian and approaches the 
accuracy of the Gregorian style.” We 
remember once seeing a German encyclo- 
peedia of fifty years ago or thereabouts, 
which, after devoting two long columns to 
an account of this feat, wound up with the 
remark: ‘‘Ist auch als Dichter bekannt.” 
The whirligig of time has brought round its 
revenges, and nowadays, like Lewis Carroll, 
it is not for his works on algebra that Omar 
is known. They exist, nevertheless «nd 
were published at Paris in 1851. In 1859 
Edward FitzGerald gave the world his 
translation or paraphrase of the quatrains, 
a book which at first fell flat, but ulti- 
mately, by its four editions during the life- 
time of its author, showed that the tide 
had turned. Henceforth Omar the mathe- 
matician and astronomer is swallowed u 

by Omar the pessimist, philosopher, an 

t. 

The rubdéi or quatrain, although asso- 
ciated in England exclusively with the name 
of Omar, is by no means an invention or 
monopoly of his, but on the contrary a 
favourite, and, indeed, a national metre 
added by the Persians to the sixteen which 
they borrowed from the Arab prosody. It 


contains four feet, and consequently four |: 


main accents: firstly, a foot of three sylla- 
bles (an anti-bacchius or molossus) accented 
on the central one; secondly, two very 
irregular and variously accented feet of 
three or four syllables each ; lastly, a foot 
of one or two syllables, one syllable if the 
final of the preceding foot is long, but an 
iambus if it is short, in either case the 
fourth ictus is upon the last syllable of the 
whole line. Altogether there are twenty- 
four different ways in which these elements 
may be varied, so that the quatrain is 
by no means a monotonous medium of 
expression. It will be perceived that a 
line may consist of as many as thirteen or 
as few as ten syllables. Graceful and 
musical as the rubai is, it has always seemed 
to us curious that none of the translators of 
Omar have made any attempt at repro- 
ducing these characteristic and varied 
rhythms. FitzGerald invented, or at any 
rate naturalised, the famous line of ten 
syllables, and his successors are alike in 
having slavishly kept to it. Whinfield 
admits that it does not exactly correspond 
to the original, but declares that it very 
clearly suggests it, and to this opinion Mr. 
Le Gallienne presumably refers when he 
says that ‘‘it is accounted by those able to 
judge a beautiful echo of the old Persian 
music. There appears to be this difference,” 
he adds, ‘‘ that the rhymes in the Persian 
are trisyllabic,” whereas, of course, they 
may consist, and do consist, of almost any 
number of syllables. We must confess 
that as regards ourselves, with the best 
will in the world, we have been unable to 
detect in the decasyllabic line the slightest 
movement.of the Persian. Indeed, it is 


difficult to see how a line of five regular 
feet could suggest one of four feet, which 
are never all alike, and frequently all differ. 
However, we should be the last to deny the 
intrinsic beauty of FitzGerald’s line, once it 
His 


is admitted to be his and not Omar’s. 








was the true Midas touch. ‘His subtle 
aluhemy turned all to gold, and we have 
not the heart to say more in complaint of 
either his decasyllables or what we may call 
the cento method which he inaugurated, 
and in which Mr. Le Gallienne has followed 
closely in his footsteps. No one knows how 
many of the —— ascribed to Omar are 
really his or how they should be arranged, 
so if the English translators choose to depart 
from the non-committal alphabetic order 
of the Persian editions, and classify them 
according to their own sweet will, there is 
no harm done, if only the effect produced 
be good. The following trilogy from Mr. 
Le Gallienne is fine, though we should be 
sorry to say that every line of it originated 
in Omar’s brain : 


‘* Spring, with the cuckoo-sob deep in his throat, 
O’er all the land his thrilling whispers float, 
Old earth believes his ancient lies once more, 
And runs to meet him in a golden coat. 


And many a lovely girl that long hath lain 
Beneath the gress, out in the sun and rain, 

Lifts up a daisied head to hear him sing, 
Hearkens a little, smiles, and sleeps again. 
Yea, love, this very ground you lightly tread, 
Who knows! is pillow to some maiden’s head, 

Ah! tread upon it lightly, lest you wake 
The sacred slumber of the happy dead.” 


Death, according to Poe, is most tical 
when it most closely allies itself to beauty. 
The death of a beautiful woman is the most 

tical topic in the world, and we find in 
mar the use again and again of that art 
which intensifies the throb of love poetry 
by keeping ever in mind the precariousness 
of the tenure by which we hold love from 
death. Thus FitzGerald : 


‘I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Ceesar bled, 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 

Dropt in its Lap from some once lovely head. 


And this delightful Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River’s Lip on which we lean— 
Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows! 

From what once lovely Lip it springs un- 

seen |” 

The first of the above two is much better 
rendered by Whinfield, who in 1883 pub- 
lished a version of 500 of the quatrains with 
the Persian text adjacent (Trubner’s Oriental 
Series) a book which next to FitzGerald 
should be the most prized possession of every 
lover of Omar : 


‘* Where’er you see a rose or tulip bed, 
Know that a mighty monarch’s blood was 
shed ; 
And where the violet rears her p 
Be —, a black-moled girl hath 
hy _ 


The second is much better rendered by 
Garner, an American who published a 
translation of some of the quatrains in a 
book little known in this country, in 1888 : 


le tuft, 
id her 


‘** The violets that by this river grow 
Sprang from some lip here buried long ago; 
And tread thou lightly on this tender green, 
Who Na 1 here so still thou ne’er wilt 
ow.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Johnson (1887), 
another translator little known, has undoubt- 
edly improved upon Whinfield in another 








instance. We refer to the quatrain which 
Whinfield has as follows: 


‘* Heaven’s wheel has made] full many a heart 
to moan, q335 
And many a budding rose to earth has 


thrown, 
Plume thee not on thy youth and lusty 
strength,’ 
Full many a bud is blasted ere ’tis blown.” 


The following is the form which it assumes 
under Mr. Johnson’s pen : 


‘* Lo! blood of men, slain by the stroke of doom 
Lo! dust of men strewn on the face of 


earth, 
Oh, take what life may give of youth or 


mirth, 
Full many an opening bud shall never bloom.” 


But let it be remembered always that 
FitzGerald came first. 

Of the three translators we have principally 
in our eye— FitzGerald, Whinfield, and 
Mr. Le Gallienne (the order of date is 
the order of merit)—Whinfield has by far 
the largest number of quatrains. He, so 
far as we know, is the only writer who 
gives a rendering of an extremely beautiful 
and melodious quatrain which is quoted 
(by no less an authority than the King 
of Oude) as a model of a'l a quatrain 
should be, in the Fifth Stream of the Second 
Sea in the Haft Kalzum (first line, ‘‘_4z bdd 
t sabd dilam chu biyt tu girift”’): 


“The zephyrs waft thy fragrance, and it takes 
My heart, and me, his Master, he forsakes ; 
Careless of me he pants and leaps to thee, 
And thee his pattern and ensample makes!” 


Omar’s work has from the first been like 
the Song of Songs, in the fact that it has 
been interpreted by one school literally, but 
by the mystics each according to his own 
mysticism. FitzGerald discards the latter 
in favour of the former, and refuses to read 
for ‘‘ wine ” “ Dieu or La Divinité,” as sug- 
gested by a French translator, or to see in 
the lover and his goddess but a parable of 
the worshipper and his God. together. 
quite a lover’s breviary or handbook of the 
tender passion can then be culled by 
judicious selection from numerous quatrains, 
such as the following: 


** Oh! love, chief record of the realm of truth, 
The chiefest couplet in the ode of youth. 
Oh! thou who knowest not the world of 
love, 
Learn this that life is love, and loveis truth.” 
Johnson. 


‘“« Long have I sought, but seldom found a lover ; 
To love aright is to be nought but lover; _ 
He who would love, yet eat and rest him 
too 
Is still an animal, and not a lover. 


For love is a great sleepless, foodless fire, 
Love never moves his eyes from his desire ; 
Were love to sleep—awakening, Jove were 


gone, 
And what gross sustenance should love 
require ?” Le Gallienne. 


“ This worldly love of yours is counterfeit, 
And, Jike a half-spent blaze, lacks light and 
heat ; 
True love is his, who for days, months, and 


years, : 
Rests not, nor sleeps, nor craves for drink or 
meat. 
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Who so aspires to gain a rose-checked fair, | 
Sharp aia Gens ortune’s thorns must learn 
to r, : 
See! till this comb was cleft by cruel cuts, 
It never dared to touch my lady’s hair. 


My love shone forth, and I was overcome, 
My heart was speaking, but my tongue was 


dumb ; 
Beside the water-brooks I died of thirst, 
Was ever known so strange a om ?” 
infield. 


Omar’s views upon religion, judging from 
his poems, veered at one time or another to 
every point of the theological compass. It 
is an experience many another has lived 


through, and as he himself says: 


‘* From doubt to clear assurance is a breath, 
A breath from infidelity to faith ; 


Oh, ious breath! enjoy it while you may, 
Tis that life can give, and then comes 
death.” Whinjield. 


‘* In my left hand I hold the Koran tight, 
And grasp the wine-cup firmly in my right— 
Thus do I stand beneath the eye of heaven, 
Not quite a saint, nor yet a sinner quite.” 
Le Gallienne. 


Or, as Mr. Le Gallienne more tersely ex- 
resses it, Omar is always ready to curse 

with one cup and love Him with the 
next. There can be no doubt that Fitz- 
Gerald frequently improved considerably 
upon his author; to use the eloquent words 
of Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton: ‘“ Made 
richer still his opulent epigram ” ; witness 
the following : 


*« Oh, Thou, who didst with Pitfall and with 


Gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in! 

Thou wilt not with Predestination round 
Enmesh me, and impute my Fall to Sin ? 


Ob, Loa who Man of baser Earth didst 
make ! 
And who with Eden didst devise the Snake ; 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d, Man’s forgiveness give—and 
take !” 
These are what Mr. Swinburne called the 
‘crowning stanzas”’ of all FitzGerald wrote, 
but the following is the literal version from 
Whinfield : 
‘* With many a snare Thou didst beset my way, 
And threatenest, if I fall therein, to slay ; 
a 4 rule resistless sways the world, yet 
ou 
Imputest sin, when I do but obey!” 


Oh, — who know’st the secret thoughts 
of all, 
Tu time of sorest need who aidest all, 
Grant me repentance, and accept my plea, 
O, Thou, who dost accept the pleas of Ri ia 


The sense of fatality, “ Kismet,” to be 
dimly read, indeed, in the magician’s mirror 
of ink, or in the geomancer’s bowl of sand, 
but in no wise to be put aside, is not often 
absent from Omar. But Black Care does 
not always occupy the crupper; ‘‘ Eternal 
Hope” succeeds “ Divine Despair” : 
** Our wildest wrong is of His t Right, 
Our weakness is the acs of His Might 
Our sins are His, forgiven long ago, 
To make His mercy more exceeding bright.” 
Le Gallienne. 


To sum up, and leaving out of the question 
the prose versions, as we have throughout 


this article, FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Rose of the 








Hundred and One Petals” will remain the 
Omar par excellence to all who do not desire 
an absolutely literal translation. Those who 
do, can fall back on Whinfield, and check 
him by his own (the best) edition of the 
Persian text. The Villon Society promises 
us, at no distant date, a rendering by Mr. 
John Payne, which will be different from 
all others, in that. it is to reproduce the 
rhythms of the original, to which we referred 
above. This should be a boon... It is 
heartening to find that someone is going 
to make a fresh start, instead of merel 
publishing another variation on FitzGerald. 


IN PRAISE OF JONES AND WREN 


A History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England, 1500—1800, 


B ry 2mm d Blom- 
field, M.A. (George Bell & Sons.) 


Tuts book is a chronicle and a criticism; in 
both it is complete. In these days 
of facile production it is a compensation to 
meet with a work wherein intelligence, zeal, 
and labour have joined to make_a success. 
The research of the antiquary and the know- 
ledge of the specialist have ranged far and 
near for subjects worthy to be catalogued 
and to be analysed. Neither patriotic pre- 
dilection nor reverence for the past has 

revented Mr. Blomfield from being impartial 
in his judgments; the pathos of age does 
not soften him, traditional reputation does 
not make him afraid; in appraising the 
work of men who are dead i is no less 
vivacious than if he were scourging a con- 
temporary, or apologising for an R.A. On 
well-defined issues come forth his praise or 
his blame: the excuse is weighed against 
the blunder, the good points against the 
bad, the rare perfection receives a mural 
crown of praise. 

Behind the judge is nevertheless the 
man; the human fibre shows itself in his 
personal and unstinted admiration for the 
two men of the English Renaissance, Inigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren. To Inigo 
he attributes the greater gifts, but of both 
his appreciation is enthusiastic and just. 
The _ always to the originator. Mr. 
Blomfield says that Jones ‘showed his 
extraordinary capacity” by starting English 
architecture ‘‘on a line of fresh develop- 
ment, which was followed by the best intell 

ence of the country for one hundred and 
fity years.” When Jones, shortly after 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
began to design, the world of building was 
in a bad way. The Gothic style, which 
sometimes seems to have been almost as 
much the result of an instinct as of an art, 
had been dying, or dead, for more than a 
century. During that time as much destroy- 
ing as building had probably been going 
on; but whatever new buildings sprang up 
were composed by men who had lost, their 


‘native notes, and who had only heard 


distorted echoes of the sensuous music 
of the Renaissance. Elizabethan discords, 
harmonised now only by time, were the 
results. These Inigo set himself the 
task of abolishing For his own and 


for a much later time he succeeded; but 
that tidal wave has spent itself, and many 
things have of late been done which would 
cause the judicious Jones to grieve. Fortu- 
nately the fantastic aberrations of our own 
day do not come within the scope of this 
history ; the inspiration of the seventeenth 
century and the sanity of the eighteenth 
make subjects less contentious and more 
given to edification. 

Gay invention flowered under the Stuarts ; 
the music of Purcell, the songs of Herrick 
and his peers, the architecture of Jones and 
Wren, added lustre for more than a century 
to the luckless dynasty. When, in a 
monarchical country, the court has the 
artistic tem ent, the plastic and all the 
other arts begin to flourish. The cynic 
will not deny that the Stuarts loved beauty. 
Therefore, the artists of the - Nether- 
lands gathered in London; the magnificent 
design for Whitehall was projected by 
Inigo Jones. It is true + the first 
Charles was beheaded in front of one 
of its few completed windows, but this 
disaster did not prevent his son from en- 
acting the Coal and Wine Dues—recently 
pedantically abolished—for the raising up 
of the only great cathedral since the 
Reformation. Under the dull Hanoverians 
Art began to languish, and but for the 
phenomenal outburst of portrait-painting 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
little beyond a quiet approval could be 
extended to the product of the cycle; while, 
even taken at its best, portrait-painting is 
not the crown of a high ideal. Under the 
Georges the outward signs of all the more 
graceful arts were absence of imaginative- 
ness, intention most clearly expressed and 
generally realised, together with that sense 
of order and balance which should be 
common to us all, but is not. It might be 
said of the Pegasus of the eighteenth 
century, that he had turned pack-horse ; in 
the seventeenth century his wings were 
there. 

Historically, -this book of Mr. Blomfield 
begins with the architectural break-up of 
the sixteenth century; that being the time 
of the master masons who had lost their 
tradition and had found nothing to take its 


lace, Then came the scholastic invasion 
inspired by the genius of Inigo ; the period, 
therefore, of the advent in land of the 


architect as now understood. The next era 
was that of Wren, who continued theacademic 
method ; but a method still flushed with the 
life-blood of brain power and high inven- 
tion—witness his Londen spires. Wren 
found London a charred acreage; he left it 
a garden of tall white flowers. With 
Wren much of the glory of the English 
Renaissance departed. Mr. Blomfield says:: 


‘““The men who succeeded him were un- 
doubtedly able, but they lacked the warm 
humanity of Wren. Their work was not 
spontaneous, and their inferiority appears in 
eir conscious effort after academical correct- 


ness, and their attempts to systematise archi- 
tecture into a mere grammar of ornament.” 


Still, we all agree that to the eighteenth 
century we owe thanks for some good 
roe St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, Somerset House, we should not 





care to lose. Sir John Vanbrugh, Hawks- 
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moor, Gibbs, Dance, Sir William Chambers, 
and the Adamses are men who have not been 
accounted failures. The planning was often 
ingenious, and the execution of their build- 
ings was almost invariably good. Vanbrugh, 
who was owned by two centuries, and died 
in 1726—only three years after the death of 
Wren—was dramatist, architect, a foreigner 
—and above all a portent. He did not aim 
at the English sobriety of design; he loved 
the bizarre ; he seemed to make possible in 
massive stonework the loaded-brush impos- 
sibilities of the scene painter. By his fierce 
financial quarrels with his client Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough and friend of 
(jueen Anne, he added a semi-historic 
dignity to the misfortunes of practise. His 
opportunities, however, were splendid and 
not unworthy of a man of wit. 

To write a book on architecture without 
illustrations would be to serve a banquet 
without salt. But Mr. Blomfield is above 
all an architect, and probably prefers to 
draw his buildings than to write about 
them ; he certainly shows his love for the 
work of his second greatest hero in his 
drawing of the steeple of St. Bride’s, Fleet- 
street, and the other drawings have much 
interest and character; the reproductions 
from various sources are garnered from as 
far and are as necessary as his own sketches ; 
in particular the photograph of the Porch 
of St. Mary’s, Oxford, well displays the 
breadth of treatment and the masculine 
force of the work of his treasured Inigo 
Jones. Plans, elevations, and sketches of 
many other men, who are not as these 
giants, abound; they go to complete a 
volume which, from an English standpoint, 
is searching as a criticism, and exhaustive as 
a history, of the architectural Renaissance. 


A FREAK. 
The Authoress of the Odyssey. By Samuel 
Butler. (Longmans & Co.) 


Mr. Butter is always amusing, especially 
when he writes about Mr. Darwin. But he 
has not influenced scientific opinion, one 
fears, and his proofs that the Odyssey was 
‘‘written” by a woman, in Sicily, will not 
influence scholars. In fact, Mr. Butler’s 
own confessions prove that scholars are 
bored by his treatment of the subject. 
In Germany they might take up his 
paradox, but they are in bondage to 
the other paradox—that the Odyssey was 
comporel by nobedy in particular. They 
“specks it growed,” like Topsy. Women 
are more frequently on the scene in Odyssey 
than Jliad. Domestic life and romantic 
adventure are its themes. This everyone 
admits. That the author did not know all 
about rudders we do not admit (p.9). Ifshe 
did not how did she acquire the technical 
terminology of ship-building ? As to the axes 
through which Odysseus shoots, Mr. Butler 
will find sketches of ancient axes through 
which anyone could shoot in the notes to a 
prose trinslation. It is not a case of female 
ignorance. As to the d priori difficulty of a 
ady poet Mr. Butler cites several in later 





Greece. But a poet in heroic Greece— 
whether he or she “ wrote” or not—did not 
write for a reading public. The profit 
came from the author’s oral recitations. 
There is no lady reciter in the Odyssey, any 
more than in the Jad. Demodocus recites, 
not Nausicaa. 

After a sketch of his general ideas, Mr. 
Butler gives his theory of the Homeric 
house. It is rather like Mr. 8 con- 
jecture, but Mr. Butler thinks that the 

egaron was unroofed. Else how could 
Athena fly up out of it into air? On one 
occasion she was not under a roof, on the 
other there is a cruz in the Greek; nor are 
Mr. Butler’s other arguments more convinc- 
ing on this point. Mr. Butler next abridges 
the story, in language grotesquely common- 
place and of the modern suburb. He then 
comes to the ‘‘Preponderance of Women,” 
who “run” the men, as he says. Thus the 
returned Odysseus will on no account entrust 
his secret to a woman. ‘“ The men are me- 
chanical.” Odysseus is mechanical! ‘‘Men 
cannot draw women without laughing at 


them.” Witness Helen, Andromache, 
Hecuba; Lady Macbeth, Imogen, Amelia, 
and so on. Brides come first in Hades, 


not men, and women play a great part in 
Hades, therefore a woman is the author. 
Was Zhe Eoiai written by a woman? 
“‘ Ulysses, Alcinous, Menelaus, and Nestor 
are all so like one another.” There is no 
use in arguing against such criticism as this. 


‘* Let them have it as they please, 
Geese are swans and swans are geese.” 


The Jihad “‘was written with an eye to 
money.” There is no mention of money in 
either poem. Why are the wooers not 
jealous of each other? Because their real 
aim is “‘ thigging and sorning.” Helen is 
penitent in the Odyssey. So she also is in 
the Jliad, which is not by a woman. There 
is ‘jealousy for a wife’s rights” in the 
Odyssey, though Penelope does not complain 
of Circe and Calypso. There is also 
‘jealousy for a wife’s rights” in the Zhad, 
in the story of Phwnix. “The Cyclops 
incident” is “impossible as a man’s or a 
matron’s writing.” It is, of course, merely 
a dateless world-wide Mirchen. Most of the 
aporiai apply as well to a man’s as to a 
woman’s work. The Sun left his cattle to 
the care of his daughters; so did Jacques 
d’Are; so do Highlanders often. ‘ Ulysses 
should have hugged Argus””—so a woman 
would think. Odysseus, however, was not 
minded to reveal his identity. The 
author of the Odyssey is not “a great 
poet” (p. 153). In Book XX. the sym- 
pathy with “a poor weakly woman” 
“suggests a female hand.” Precisely the 
same sympathy occurs in the Jiiad, and Mr. 
Butler may look for a similar passage in Bar- 
bour’s Bruce. Only a woman would make 
the wooers fail to use the axes in the hall at 
the massacre. The wooers had swords, and 
did not need axes. Nor could they come to 
close quarters. This kind of argument 
might be produced endlessly. 

In comparing LIliadic with Odyssean 
passages—to prove that the author of the 
Odyssey knew the Jiiad—it is necessary not to 
reckon the “runs” (as they are called in 
Gaelic poetry) which are common to, and 





probably much older than, either poem. 
“Runs” describe incidents of common 
occurrence, common modes of address. 
They are found in Maori, as in Greek and 
Gaelic narratives, and are adapted to various 
occasions. Perhaps Mr. Butler has no great 
comparative knowledge of- the subject. 
Putting the Odyssey in the eleventh century, 
Mr. Butler credits the author with knowing 
the Cyclic poems, usually dated much later. 
Obviously the author of the Odyssey may 
have known, not the Cyclic poems, but the 
traditions on which these were based. Mr. 
Butler does not know whence his own 
grandfather (in 1813) got the idea of the 
Chorizontes. y not from the Chorizontes? 

Into Mr. Butler’s topography about Trapani 
we do not enter; there are interesting points, 
but Trapani has no river, as Pheeacia had. 
His “‘ authoress” lived in Sicily. Be it so, 
if it pleases him. His aporiat are his best 
things, and show in him a truly Teutonic 
taste and humour. We do not gather 
that he knows Willamowitz Méllendorf at 
first hand. He will find him eminently 
sympathetic. But the learned German is 
no master of the New Humour, and does 
not render the immortal words of Homer 
into the English of Bayswater. ‘‘ Calypso 
wanted to marry him”—pray compare the 
liquid words of the Greek. ‘‘ The Ethiopians 
lie in two halves, one half looking on to the 
Atlantic, and the other on to the Indian 
Ocean.” Homer mentions neither of these 
seas; Mr. Butler might as well write “‘ look- 
ing on to Margate Harbour and Pegwell 
Bay.” The book is a freak, and a freak 
not in the best taste. Mr. Butler had better 
finish his “ secular oratorio” (or “comic 
— ?) of Ulysses; or if he must write 
about Homer, he should acquire more 
knowledge of the early epics of the world, 
and un peu de gout. 


CHARLES THE GREAT. 


Charles the Great. By Thomas Hodgkin. 
“‘ Foreign Statesmen ” Series. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


Tue rapid manufacture of new “series” 
sometimes looks too much like a publishers’ 
attempt to palm off on an easily gullible 
public a number of indifferent books by 
tempting it with a few that are sure to be 
of considerable merit. But a series may 
be held to justify itself if it is the means 
whereby a writer of acknowledged authority 
is induced to popularise the subject of his 
study. Now, the period of Charlemagne is 
slightly later than the period which we have 
hitherto associated with Dr. Hodgkin’s 
name; but this little book must only be 
an anticipation of what the author intends 
to tell the world in due course at greater 
length. It is doubtful whether the pub- 
lishers or the editor of this icular series 
of “Foreign Statesmen” had sufficiently 
made up their minds as to the exact class 
of readers for whom they were catering. 
History is not systematically taught at 
English schools; but the outlines of English 
history are now demanded for so many 
examinations that a smattering of it may be 
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resupposed injany reader of intelligence. 
But tho*history of reign countries stands 
on quite a different footing, and, although 
the names of the statesmen comprised in 
this series are familiar enough—Richelieu, 
William the Silent, Charles the Great—no 
sufficient outline knowledge of the times in 
which they lived can be taken for granted. 
Of such a series, then, simplicity should be 
the general note ; and the more remote from 
our own day lies the subject of any par- 
ticular volume in the series, the more in- 
cumbent is it on the author to handle it 
with a directness that should leave no essen- 
tial point unexplained. But Dr. Hodgkin 
writes far too much as a student for other 
students. The casual reader who has once 
read his Gibbon will lay down this Life of 
Charlemagne with a sense of the confusion 
rather than of the greatness of the subject 
with which it has essayed to deal. In 
a certain sense it is a good and careful piece 
of work, written from a knowledge both of 
the original authorities and of the chief 
modern writers. No side of the subject is 
left untouched, and a very fair proportion 
is preserved between its several parts. 
Moreover, there is an elaborate introduction 
of some 7 pages, for which in his 
preface Dr. odghin rightly pleads justifica- 
tion. But he has not sufficiently remembered 
that his book is bound to fall into the hands 
of many who are not systematic students of 
history. For such, the few pages of intro- 
ductory matter devoted to the general 
features of the situation should have been 
many: the purely historical part should 
have been dismissed in the briefest possible 
space. In fact, the preliminary matter, which, 
in the case of such a period, was necessarily 
large, should have taken the form of an 
essay. The four chapters into which it is 
thrown choke us with details before we reach 
the subject of the book. 

The forms of Charlemagne’s activity were 
so numerous, that when we reach his life 
we must expect to be immersed in details. 
Separate chapters are devoted to his relations 
with the Saxons, the Saracens, the.Avars. 
The fall of the Lombard monarchy, the 
relations with the Eastern Empire, and the 
assumption of the Western Empire form the 
subjects of three other chapters. In scarcely 
any other way is it possible to set forth the 
many-sided work of the great Charles. But 
Dr. Hodgkin writes far too much with his 
eyes fixed on the page of the chronicler. 
We miss that grasp of the whole situation, 
that subtle connexion of cause and effect, 
that interpretation of actions and unravelling 
of motives, which make us feel the per- 
manent importance of the subject we are 
studying and the reality of the characters, 
whether they happen to have lived in the 
ninth century or in the nineteenth. 

For the general reader, then, this volume 
will probably be too hard a nut to crack. 
On the other hand, the historical student of 
the eighth and ninth centuries will find 
much real help. The author takes us not 
infrequently to the very words of his 
authority: he makes us feel the confused 
nature of the period and its imperfect 
civilisation. We are given just enough of 
the contemporary legends to enable us to 
understand something of the prevailing in- 


tellectual atmosphere. On one or two of 
the most disputed historical questions . Dr. 
Hodgkin expresses an opinion of- his own. 
Thus, instead of explaini away the 
words of Uharles’s celebrated confirmation 
of Pippin’s grant. to the Pope in 774, he 
declares his own impression to be, “ that at 
least the hand of the interpolator, if not that 
of the wholesale fabricator, must have been 
at work in the passage ” on which the Papal 
advocates rely. Again, with regard to the 
attitude of Charles towards his own imperial 
coronation, Dr. Hodgkin’s conclusion is, 
“that Charles, though he accepted the 
imperial crown, accepted it with genuine 
reluctance, and that he was the passive ap- 
prover rather than the active and ambitious 
contriver of the great revolution of 800.” The 
account of the literary coterie at Charles’s 
court is interesting—it could hardly be 
otherwise; and the well-known picture 
which i 7 —— of his master’s 
ap ce and habits is reproduced in 
fall. There is an interesting “re at the 
end of the book, dealing approvingly with 
the doubt which has been thrown upon 
Otto ITT.’s alleged. opening of the tomb of 
Charlemagne. There are also two use- 
ful genealogies of Charles’s ancestors and 
of his family. Far more indispensable to 
our mind is a map, and for that we look 
in vain. Few libraries possess a reliable 
historical atlas. Until the issue of Mr. 
Poole’s maps is completed, there is no 
English atlas that can be recommended. 
On the whole, then, while Dr. Hodgkin has 
done a good piece of work, the ordinary 
reader will still go for his knowledge of the 
‘Dark Ages” to Dean Church’s admirable 
“‘ Beginning of the Middle Ages,” or to Mr. 
Oman’s succinct study of Europe between 
476—918. But although the English life 
of Charles the Great still remains to be 
written, the careful student will be glad of 
Dr. Hodgkin’s help. ' 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 


Ths Masters of Victorian Literature, 1837- 
1897. By Richard D. Graham. (Edin- 
burgh : Thin.) 


Tue following extract is from Mr. Graham’s 
Introductory Retrospect : 


‘*To an extent never beforé known in its 
history, there is manifest a tendeocy to judge 
literary productions not so much by their 
intrinsic value, as by the possibilities 
involved in them. ... But it may be a 
that somehow, before the de tion of letters 
goes too far, it may be found possible, if not by 
an English Academy of Letters, then by some 
other device, for works of the highest genius, 
made to live and not to sell, to receive the 
stamp of national approval or reward.” 


After this devout expression of faith the 
reader turns with zest: to the succeeding 
ages, glad to hope that here at last is a 
fistorian of literature who is going to apply 
a higher test than that of the market- ‘ 
But he finds an extraordinary contrast 





single fact will at once illuminate Mr. 
Graham’s theory of letters and indicate the 
nature of the book, To Walter Pater— 
that master of so many disciples—six words 


are devoted; to Mr. Hall Caine nearly as 
many pages. Perhaps we may best indicate 
what are Mr. Graham’s real tests of merit 
by quoting three typical pieces of informa- 
tion given about one who is evidently his 
favourite novelist : 


1. “ As a novelist Mr. Hall Caine has known 
few, if any, of the difficulties and pangs of 

ublication. Almost from the first it has been 

i fortune to have rival publishers bidding 

t each other for the privilege of producing 
his works. [So much for Mr. Graham 
tempt of pecuniary possibilities. } 

2. ‘‘It was in the early part of his career, 
while he was still pruning bis wings for flight, 
that he made the acquaintance of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. At a time when he was fast losing 
his hold on life, Mr. Hall Caine was one of 
several who gave him the benefit of their 
sympathy and companionship. [There is more 
in the same strain—not a syllable to indicate 
Rossetti’s generous patronage of the youth 
whom he took to be his private secretary. 

3. “The work upon which Mr. Hall Caine is 
understood to have spent the greatest amount 
of pains and labour is a Life of Christ, which 
still, however, remains unfinished because it 
has hitherto failed to attain the high standard 
of excellence at which the author has aimed.” 


Comment upon this would be superfluous, 
but there are a few more facts that only 
need setting down to make the nature of 
this book fully apparent. Among poets 
Mr. Robert Buchanan figures as a master, 
and has a long notice all to himself. Other 
masters include Lord de Tabley, Mr. Norman 
Gale, Mr. Alfred Austin, and Mr. J. Davidson; 
let it not be thought we are denying genuine 
merit by instancing them thus, but we 
venture to think not one of those enumerated 
would countenance the attempt to rank them 
as masters, while singers at least as great 
and genuine as themselves—Coventry Pat-. 
more, Mr. Bridges, Mr. Henley, Mr. George 
Meredith, Sir Edwin Arnold—are dumped 
into one ph-as “other poets.” Our 
wonder is that Martin Tupper does not 
appear. It seems that he is neither a 
master nor one of the ‘‘ other poets.” 
Butthe omissions in this book are astonish- 
ing. Miss Corelli has a place, but Mrs. 
H Wood is forgotten; here is Miss 
Braddon, but not ‘‘ Ouida.” Laurence 
Oliphant is ignored and also Mrs. Norton. 
Not once does the author fix on a little- 
known book and say, “ Here is a work that 
was neglected, but that approached genius.” 
We might give “A Trivial Woman’s Mis- 
fortune” as an example. All the members 
of the new Scotch school appear as masters, 
but Oaptain Marryat, Mr. James Payn, Mr. 
Baring-Gould, and Mrs. F. A. Steel—to take 
but a few names—are only “ other novelists.” 
Surely, in face of these facts, we need 
not accentuate the contrast between Mr. 
Graham’s actual history and the profession 
of faith by which it is prefaced. 


’s con- 








between profession and performance, A! 
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CHRISTMAS BUOKS. 


Str Toady Lion, By 8. R. Crockett. (Wells, 
Gardner, Darton & Oo.) 


R. CROCKETT has made here a 
small kailyard for children. When 
we say small we do not refer to bulk. 
It is a story of nearly four hundred 
large pages, or rather above the size 
of an ordinary six-shilling novel. But the 
scenes and figures of his other stories are 
all reduced to miniature size here. Instead 
of bearded warriors, there are children and 
“‘smoutchies,” and gipsies; instead of 
carnage, battles of boys. The thing is 
interesting as an exhibition, alike of the 
merits and demerits, of Mr. Orockett. 
It has the briskness and energy and 
story-telling faculty that made his work 
always interesting to look at, and it 
has the imitative quality to which his 
early success was due. Not only ‘The 
Gospel of Dasht-mean,” but the whole of 
the ‘‘ business” it leads up to, is pure 
Barrie. Sir Toady Lion—the name is a 
child’s mispronunciation of Coeur de Lion— 
is very obviously one of Helen’s babies. 
All the same, he is a charming little chap— 
the best in the book—and would have been 
excellent but that the author persists in 
filling his mouth with witticisms that belong 
to mature age. For example, the following 
moralisation—and there are heaps like it— 
would be more natural in the mouth of 
Alfred Jingle, Esq., than in that of a child 
of five : 


*** Money,’ said Toady Lion thoughtfully, 
‘well, dere’s the money that you get gived 
you, and wot Janet says you muss put all in 

our money-box. That’s no good! Money- 

x locked! Janet keeps money-box. ‘‘ Get 
money when you are big,” she sez—rubbage, I 
fink—shan’t want it then; lots and lots in 
| sme pocket then—gold and sixpences and 

pgs.’ ” 


That is neither childish thought nor 
childish language. But all the characters 
are precocious. It seems to us a pity that 
Mr. Crockett could not get through without 
making his boys and girls fall in love and 
kiss and languish just as the heroes and 
heroines of his ordinary novels do. Sound, 
healthy-minded boys and girls can play 
together without thinking of anything of 
the kind. For that matter, we hope they 
would not deliberately set to work reading 
a novel of this immense size. At any rate, 
those fathers and mothers who know the 
importance of cultivating taste in reading 
will reject Sir Toady. The dialect is not so 
coarse as Mr. Crockett can produce, but the 
glittering English between is full of those 
faults one would teach them to avoid. 


Aaron in the Wildwoods. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. (Harper & Brothers.) 


From internal evidence we judge this book 
to be a ae or companion volume to 
another work called Zhe Story of Aaron. 
This we have not read, but hope to; for 
Aaron is a treasure. He knew the language 
of beasts, and could tame a wild stallion 





with a word, and when the bloodhounds 
were after him—Aaron se a runaway 
slave—the swamp wherein he dwelt in 
hiding rose to the occasion and preserved 
him. The White Grunter and the Brindled 
Steer behaved perfectly. Mr. Harris’s 
ambition seems to have been the provision of 
a “Jungle Book” for American children— 
hence the swamp. Instead of Mowgli, we 
have Aaron the Arab. But though Mr. 
Harris has made a good story he has 
notmade so good a one as he -might 
have done. ‘There is a tiresome Aboli- 
tionist tutor, and there is ne talk 
which is not funny (which coming from 
the author of Uncle Remus is almost a 
criminal offence), and there are tantalising 
references to Brer Rabbit and Brer Ooon 
which lead to nothing—all of which means 
that Mr. Joel Chandler Harris is not quite 
the whole-hearted writer for children that he 
ought to be. None the less, we like Aaron 
in the Wildwoods a good deal; but we like 
the illustrations to it (with the exception of 
the Pain Goblin) not at all. 


Red Apple and Silver Bells. By Hamish 
Hendry. (Blackie.) 


Mr. Hamish Henpry writes the very 
daintiest and simplest of child-verse, so 
dainty and so simple that we know not 
whether parents or children will like the 
book best. Perhaps this is for the parents : 


** It was a little Child 
Who from her cot had crept, 
And in the dawn she smiled, 
While yet her mother slept. 


Smiled at the curtained chink 
To see the wondrous Snow; 

Her widened Eyes a-wink, 
Her morning Face aglow. 


‘* Breathless she gazed upon 
This ic of the night ; 
Her old black World had gone 
And sent this World of white.” 


And this for the children : 


Have you met Sammie, 
Sammie the sly ? ' 
He is the Lad who can prowl and pry ; 
He prowls for the Pudding, peeps for the 
ie — 
Sammie the sly ! 
Have you met Tammie, 
Tammie the sleek ? 
He is the Lad who can play the Sneak ; 
He plots all the Mischief and looks so meek— 
Tammie the sleek ! 


** Sammie and Tammie 
Are always Twins ; 
One in their nature, two in their sins ; 
Where the one stops, there the other begins— 
The ugly Twins!” 
Miss Alice Woodward’s illustrations are 
very unequal, Those to the two Fg ons 
quoted are charming. So are the little boy 
and girl who dance over hearts at the begin- 
ning. But many of her more ambitious 
designs are strangely ill-composed, full of 
crudely simplified or unexplained detail, and 
of tortured decoration. And the: curious 
granular shadows which she affects are a 





very unpleasing convention. 








Fairy Tales from the Far North. By 
P. ©. Asbjérnsen. Translated by H. L. 
Breekstad. (Nutt.) 


Tue children are likely to give this book a 
very hearty welcome. It consists of a series 
of the most delightful fairy tales from 
Norway, that land where the supernatural 
still lingers. Some, of course, are very old 
friends, and have been read in the pages of 
Hans Anderssen, Grimm, and Perrault; but 
even they have a flavour of the North, as if 
the author had gathered the variants from 
the lips of his neighbours. And the trans- 
lator deserves congratulation on the success 
with which his work is done. He does not 
always attain the same level, but more than 
once his rendering is divinely felicitous. 
We might take “The Lad with the Beer 
Keg” as an example, and but for its le 
would quote it in justification of praise that 
may seem extravagant. The subject itself 
is a singular mixture of the gruesome, the 
humorous, and the fantastical. But the 
story is related, as all fairy tales should be, 
in the matter-of-fact, unconcerned, supremely 
natural style that pays no heed to the 
auditor’s reflection any more than to the 
credibility of the story. God, the Devil, 
and Death come after the beer in the 
intimate and familiar, yet not irreverent, 
manner in which we can imagine they used 
to figure in an Easter play or a Christmas 
mumming. And the racy colloquialism is 
maintained without recourse to or its 
equivalent. The English is véry pure as 
well as being simple and familiar. We 
have alluded only to one story, but dozens 
might be quoted. In many the usages of 
modern life are introduced into the stories 
in a manner that seems to show that the 
Norwegians believe as sincerely in trolls and 
fairies as ever they did. Nor would it be 
fair to omit from mention the very clever 
illustrations. They are the original pictures 
made by three Norwegian artists—E. Weren- 
skiold, T. Kittelsen, and O. Sinding. It 
might perhaps be objected that they are too 
clever and original for children; but the 
book is likely to be often referred to, and a 
tana is none the worse for being able to 

ear a third or a fourth scrutiny. Nor does 
it after all demand a very mature judgment 
to recognise the character that beams from 
the three troll faces on p. 15, or the bright- 
ness and humour in nearly every cut. The 
book deserves the very highest recommenda- 
tion. 


The Wallypug in London. By G. E. Farrow. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Te publishers describe this as an “ Ex- 
travaganza for Children, written with great 
charm and vivacity,” but it begins soberly 
enough with a Jubilee Poem, which the 
author calls a ‘‘Chant Royal.” After that 
we come to a medley of prose and verse in 
the style of Alice in Wonderland. It seems 
intended to cheer the homes of ill-prospering 
literary men. At all events, no children, 
except those of a downtrodden author, 
could understand Mr. Farrow’s witty 
mockery of the publisher, the ‘‘ publishee ” 
and. the half-profits system. We hope that 
not even they are so preternaturally clever and 
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up-to-date as to be lable to feel the point of 
the other satire—that, for instance, which is 
directed against strikes and labour move- 
ments. Luckily, it is not all so very 


“topical.” Of the pure fun, or what is 
meant for fun, the following is a brilliant 
example : 
‘¢ "Twill be the truth, for man and wife 
Are one, I beg to state; 
This fact’s as clear as 4/4, 
Or 2/6 make eight.” 


On the whole, we imagine that it would be 
possible to devise a more screaming amuse- 
ment for Christmas than that of reading the 
adventures of the Wallypug. Mr. Farrow 
is too clever for the bairns, not quite clever 
enough for their elders. 


‘““Dumpy Booxs For Onrmpren.” — Zhe 
Flamp, the Ameliorator, and the Schoolboy’ s 
Apprentice. By E. VY. Lucas. (Grant 
Richards, ) 


Mr. Lvoas is evidently fond of children, and 
he has taken great pains to please them. 
There is much, both of humour and fancy, 
in this tiny volume that they will enjoy; 
but also, alas! there is a good deal that they 
will not 2 ape and something that they 
will fight shy of.. Mr. Lucas seems to have 
set out with the double purpose of writing 
delightful nonsense after the fashion of 
Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll, and . of 
insinuating, in the garb of fiction, whole- 
some truth. Possibly he has a theory that 
children do not, after all, mind a moral so 
much as they are supposed to, and possibly 
he is right. In any case, in two, at least, of 
these stories the moral is rampant; and, 
in certain passages, Mr. Lucas forgets 
his audience. “The Flamp” collects the 
poisoned meat spread for its destruction 
and deposits it upon the doorstep of 
the sanitary inspector. Surely this is 
meaningless to the child mind, for which 
the official responsible for the cleanliness 
of the town is not the sanitary inspector, 
but the visible dustman. Nevertheless, 
this story of ‘“‘The Flamp,” which Tilsa 
and Tobene pursue with sympathy, is 
an original and pleasing fiction. It is'‘much 
the best thing in the book. 


More Beasts ( for Worse ——, By H. B. 
and B. T. B. (Edward Arnold.) 


Tue full significance of this title will be 
apparent only to those that remember 7'he 
Bad Childs Book of Beasts, a work of 
humour, by the same gentlemen, to which 
the AcapEMy gave a welcome last winter. 
This is a sequel. We cannot praise it as 
we praised its fore-runner: the fun is less 
effervescent ; the versification is more ela- 
borate and self-conscious ; while the draw- 
ings have lost in drollery, although B. T. B., 
the artistic member of the firm, is con- 
spicuously the better man this year. i 
the shape of the book is less interesting: 
it has become long and unwieldy, whereas 
the earlier volume was compact and upright. 
The new Beasts are the Python and the 
Welsh Mutton, the Porcupine and the 
ile, the Vulture and the Bison, the 
Viper and the Llama, the Mammoth, the 
Chamois, and the Microbe. The only verses 
worthy te rank with those in The Bad 


Child's Book of Beasts are those appertaining 
~ the Python (which contains the matchless 
o— 


** T had an Aunt in Yucatan ”’) 


and the Welsh Mutton. We quote the 
latter in full : 


‘* The Cambrian Welsh or Mountain Sheep 
Is of the Ovine race, 
His conversation is not deep, 
But then—observe his face!” 


Incidentally, we would remind H. B. that 
it is no fun to a child to have new words 
like Tuptophilist, one that loves to strike 
(from rimrw = I strike, and ¢iAéw-d = I 
love), invented for it. 


Cherriwink: A Fairy Story. By Rachel 
Penn. (John Macqueen.) 


Racuet Penn—it is not safe to say Miss or 
Mrs. Penn—allegorises us thus into her 
narrative : 
‘One lovely summer day, not so many years 
, @ Pen went out for a walk ia this England 
of ours, which the fairies call the other side of 
Fairy Land. . The Pen had not gone 
far down the lane when he saw a harvest- 
mouse sitting on a toadstool nibbling a nut.” 


This mouse is Cherriwink, whose adventures 
form the story. We wish for our part that 
Rachel Penn had not been so self-conscious, 
and let it out so plainly that conversing mice 
and good fairies and her supernatural 
machinery are plain make-believe. Why 
could she not begin in the ancient way— 
**Long, long ago, my dears, there lived a 
harvest-mouse, and his name was Cherri- 
wink”? Butshe fears the miraculous more 
than a little, and the interest of her story 
lies mainly in the very realistic studies 
introduced sideways, such, for example, as 
the sketch of the miserly cheesemonger and 
his wife. Rachel Penn has a lively fancy 
when she gives us a bit of elfdom, a keen 
eye when she paints the manners of grocers. 
But her book would have been more agree- 
able if she had stuck more rigidly to one 
side or the other, given fairy-lore for the 
children or a novel for the elders. It is so 
good, one is vexed that it is not better. 


The Garden of Delight. By Netta Syrett. 
Illustrated by Nellie Syrett. (Hurst & 
Blackett. ) 


Tue frontispiece of the book, you find after 
reading it, is typical of the contents. It 
represents a fair and stately prince with an 
equally fair and stately princess, and both 
clothed sesthetically in medieval garments 
(though the gentleman has a very modern 
walking-stick), and they pass a lawn, where- 
on are peacocks and well-clipped bushes and 
a regular row of tree-trunks and steps 
ascending to a terrace. The tale that 
follows appease to be partly, or wholly, 
symbolical—though we stayed not to puzzle 
out the meaning—and has. the aroma of 
roses, the atmosphere of the forest, though 
the scene is laid in fairydom. There are 
nine other tales very like The Garden of 
Delight, nine other full-page illustrations 
wherein the figures have features very 
similar to those of the lady and gentleman 





in the frontispiece. Taken altugether, the 


book is a pleasant one, without being extra- 
‘ordinary. The authoress writes well, and 
has a lively imagination, and her inclination 
to over-stateliness and austerity is held in 
check by an evident aim at being natural, 
and a certain humour that, without being 
pronounced, is genuine and attractive. 


Nursery Rhymes. [Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford. (Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. BeprorD is a decorative artist, gifted 
with a delicate colour-sense and a quaint 
and pretty fancy; but we cannot con- 
sider that he is in his right place as an 
illustrator for children. The child world 
which he offers us between these covers— 
the world of his own invention—will have 
for some adult minds fascination enough, 
but we fail quite to see children themselves 
interested in it. Children want a more 
dramatic, more humorous, draughtsman. Mr. 
Bedford’s imagination is, in these pictures, at 
once too quiet and too serious. He has been 
more eager to make a picture than to amuse 
the young critic. or example, in his 
drawing of Miss Muffet the spider is almost 
invisible; his Little Boy Biue has no horn 
to blow ; his blacksmith’s smithy is without 
sparks. The child must have either drama 
or fun. We can imagine that many parents 
will wish to frame Mr. Bedfurd’s pictures, 
but that should not be the end of a book 
issued nominally for children. 


The First Book of Krab. By His Honour 
Judge Parry. (David Nutt.) 


To. the friends of Katawampus and Butter 
Scotia, the two high-spirited, mirthful works 
with which Judge Parry has alread 
enriched the nursery libraries of England, 
The First Book of Krab will be welcome. 
Our old acquaintances—Tomakin and his 
sisters—appear again; while the excellent 
Pater again offers selections from his Book 
of Rhymes, which some day Sir John Bridge 
should set to music as a companion volume to 
his songs from Katawampus. The First Book of 
Krab consists of five short stories, strung 
upon one thread; best of which we like 
‘“ Butterwops,”’ the tale of a beetle. Beetles 
make very suitable actors in a whimsical 
story for children. We quite agree with 
Jimmy, the youthful cockroach, who de- 
scribes the narrative of Butterwops and the 
Hedgehog as being “fit to be written in 
letters of treacle on the skirting-boards of 
Time.” 

Zig-Zag Fables. Pictured by J. A. Shepherd. 

(Gardner, Darton & Co.) 


Mr. SHePHERD’s drawings are well known. 
The inimitable ‘‘ Barn Dance,” which he 
once contributed to Punch, is historic, and 
his grotesques to. accompany: Mr. Morrison’s 
“ Zig-Zags at the Zoo” found many 
admirers. In this book we are offered 
colours (printed, of course, abroad), but 
Mr. Shepherd’s work gains nothing thereby. 
He is as droll in line as he can be in any 
medium. The accompanying fables serve 
to suggest subjects, But beyond that we 
cannot esteem them. The superior efforts 
of Mr. George Washington sop recur 
ever to mind. None theless, Zig-Zag Fables 





is a treasury of comic invention. 
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The Revelations of a Sprite. By A. M. 


Jackson. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Revelations of a Sprite were made to 
Lily Neville, with a note-book in her 
hand, at twelve o’clock. Lily’s father was 
a journalist, and she had the instinct. The 
revelations comprised a brief natural history 
of elves, trolls, and fairies, and several 
illustrative stories. Mr. Jackson has a 
graceful fancy; but, to our mind, invented 
fairy tales, that were made instead of grow- 
ing, are but insipid things. 


Miss Mouse and her Boys. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mrs. Motesworts has long been a favourite 
in the schoolroom. Miss Mouse and her Boys, 
in which an unruly male family is tamed b 
the advent of an unselfish little girl, has ail 
the old charm, the wholesome moral tone, 
the delicacy of art. The three boys—Justin, 
Pat, and Archie—as well as Miss Mouse 
herself, are capitally done. 


The Giant Crab, and Other Tales from Old 
India. Retold by W. H. D. Rouse. 
(David Nutt.) 


TueEse stories, which bear a_ suspicious 
resemblance to fables, or gilded pills, have 
been adapted by their author from the 
“ituha—that curious collection of Buddhist 
lore. Mr. Rouse, who is a Pali scholar of 
repute, is to be thanked for rescuing so 
much for the benefit of children; although, 
as we have said, the bulk of this book isa 
shade too didactic to be received with 
unmixed enthusiasm. Mr. Rouse’s narra- 
tive style has, however, plenty of vivacity, 
and Mr. W. Robinson’s Gung are always 
oe le and pertinent, and often exceedingly 
droll. 





Various.—The Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge is sending out 
—_ books and children’s story books in 
attalions. Following a large batch of 
notices by us last week, we have Mr. 
Merriman’s Godchild, by H. Louisa Bedford, 
a story laid in a country village and 
ending with wedding-bells ; Beside the Guns, 
by May E. Shipley, a tale of Christian 
life with a bearing on the African 
mission-field ; and Goals and Tries, by 
V. Brooke - Hunt. The last is a foot- 
ball story, written in the interests of the 
purity and manliness of English games. 
The Homeward Voyage is a boys’ book of 
adventure, by Harry Collingwood, and con- 
cerns the voyage of Zhe Fiery Cross from 
Melbourne to London, laden with gold, and 
carrying passengers whose true character 
comes out on the voyage with startling 
results. 


Other books for the young worthy of 
mention are: The Story of Edison, by 
Frank Mundell (Jarrold & Son), a 
brightly written sketch of Edison’s life and 
his inventions. Wee Doggie, by Elizabeth 
C. Traice (Nelson & Sons), is the biography 
of a little Irish terrier who is thrown over 
a garden wall at Hampstead, and falls 
metaphorically, if not literally, ‘‘on his 
fect.” His adventures are many; he is 





stolen and dyed, is recovered, and again 
lost and found ; but he redeems the follies of 
his youth by a noble act, and settles down 
to a quiet life—an example of fidelity to 
his friends. Three Comely Maids and their 
Affairs, by Mary’ L. Pendred (Hutchinson 
& Co.), is a pleasantly written account of 
the struggles of three girls. We fear, 
however, that the editor who offers Chris 
Payne a permanent place on his staff of 
writers, apparently on the strength of a 
sin ,% contribution, is not often found in 
e. 


FOR THE BOY. 


PrcrurEsqvE titles and eloquent covers are 
an aid to classification. First, in the shiny 
gilt-edged group before us, comes, of course, 
the class 


MariITIME. 


With the exception of handsome reprints 
of those always delightful books, Zhe 
Three Commanders and The Three Admirals 
(Griffith, Farran, & Browne), this batch has 
treasure for its objective. None of them falls 
below a reasonable standard of workman- 
ship. Here are their names: The Island of 
Gold, by Dr. Gordon Stables (Nelson); Z'he 
Vanished Yacht, by E. Harcourt Burrage 
(Nelson); Zhe Gold Ship, by F. M. Holmes 
(Sampson Low); and For Treasure Bound, 
by Seny Collingwood (Griffith, Farran, & 
Browne). 

Mr. Collingwood’s seems to me the best ; 
but, like the others, it is overcrowded with 
incident—the like of which is familiar to 
every reading boy before Confirmation. 
What lays hold upon the imagination 

articularly is a delightfully incompre- 

ensible description of the lines and fittings 
of a dear little schooner in which a nice lad, 
with only one sailor for a crew, sailed every- 
where in search of treasure and his father. 
There is a splendid running fight with a 
pirate, and many other adventures. The 
end of the story is marred by the entry of a 
quite superfluous girl. 


THe Youne Genrieman or Spirit 


has his fling in Dr. Barleigh’s Boys, by Charles 
Edwardes (Griffith, Farran, & Browne). 
“Visions of burning Calcutta House and 
putting Dr. Burleigh on the rack” inspired 
them, and they came surprisingly near to 
the fulfilment of their dreams. Mr. Avory 
calls his Soldiers of the Queen (Nelson) “‘a story 
of the dash to Khartoum,” but in reality it 


never seen at home. The same indefatigable 
writer gives us two “Costume” stories 
—A Clerk of Oxford (Nelson) and Tom 
Tufton’s Travele (same publisher). The 
former is a tale of the Barons’ War; the 
second, the adventures of a young county 
_— in the London of Queen Anne. 
T books in one year! The first time 
that Miss Green produces one book that 
represents three years’ work we shall 
examine it very hopefully. As to these 
books, they are good, but not good enough. 
Here is a nice phrase upon which we opened 
Mr. Manville Fenn’s Frank and Sazon 
(S.P.C.K.), a story of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth: ‘‘I never think about’ my 
hurts ‘ at all,’ said the boy proudly. ‘It is 
only like having a big cut finger somewhere 
else.’” It is full of fighting, and the fight- 
ing is various and comprehensive. The 
Golden Galleon (Blackie), by Robert Leigh- 
ton, comprises an account of Lord Thomas 
Howard’s expedition against the West India 
treasure-ships, in which the author follows 
Sir Waiter Raleigh’s report closely, and it 
might be expected to make a fellow hold 
his breath; besides, there is plenty of 
rattling adventure ashore. In the same 
period is set Mr. Bennett’s story, Master 
Skylark (Macmillan), but the atmosphere is 
more peaceful. The boy hero, for the sake 
of his sweet voice, is stolen from his home 
at Stratford by the master-player of the 
Lord High Admiral’s players. Mr. Bennett 
tells of his adventures in this merry com- 
pany, of how he sings before the Queen, 
and of how, forsaking his triumphs, he 
wanders home to Stratford. There’ is some 
sort of literary conscience about Mr. Bennett, 
and he has contrived to write a story that is 
picturesque and charming beyond what is 
common. Mr. Griffith, in his Anights of the 
White Rose (White), brings us down to a 
later era—to the scene of the last serious 
effort of the last Stuart king to win 
back his own. The scene is Ireland, 
and the Battle of the Boyne is the pivot 
of the story. The hero comes at last 
into contact with the Stadtholder, and the 
figure of William is touched in rather skil- 
fully. With this batch it is somewhat of a 
licence, perhaps, to class 7'he King’s Story 
Book (Constable). It is a sort of anthology 
of historical romance and drama, comprising 
passages from Shakespeare, Scott, Lytton, 
Ainsworth, Kingsley, Thackeray, and Char- 
lotte Bronté, among others. The passages 
are arranged in chronological order, so as to 
form a sort of literary cinematograph, and 
among them are many passages which 
thrilled us in the days when such an ex- 
perience was more frequent. The book is 
500 pages long, and is rather nicely illus- 


belongs to the same category. Schooldays are | trated 


the important part of it, and he pays more 
attention to the development of character 
than is usual in books of this class. The 
principal boy falls into unmerited dishonour, 
and goes to Khartoum as a private. The 
story seems quite spirited and readable. 
The Battledown Twins are two pairs and an 
odd one, and Mrs. Everett-Green is respon- 
sible for them. They are extraordinarily 
boys who masquerade as villains. 

hey have two lovely ponies and such 
perfectly buttoned gaiters as, alas! one has 





With Crockett and Bowie, by Kirk Munro 
(Blackie), is a story of the Texan war of in- 
dependence, which seems to have been de- 
cided principally by the prowess of a youth 
named Rex and the preternatural sagacity 


of his horse. It is the kind of story that 
the next generation probably will see 
turned out by machinery. Very much 


better is Mr. Whishaw’s White Witch of the 
Matabele (Griffith, Farran, & Browne)—a 
story of an English boy who grows to man- 
hood among a tribe of natives, 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Tre Niccer or THe “ Narcissus. ” By Josep Conran. 


This is a book for men. It is about the crew of the Narcissus, 
and what happened to that crew during a certain cruise. Nothing 
is slurred. The characters are presented ruthlessly, vigorously. 
They speak sailor’s speech. As thus: ‘‘ Donkin said, ‘You put 
no more weight on the rope than a bloody sparrer.’”” The action 
passes at sea. There is not so much as the hint of a petticoat in 
the pages. When all is over the author apostrophises the crew 
thus: ‘‘ As good a crowd as ever fisted with wild cries the beating 
canvas of a heavy foresail; or tossing aloft, invisible in the 
night, gave back yell for yell to a westerly gale.” (Heinemann. 
259 pp. 6s.) 

Amone THorns. By Nogt Arsiz. 


An earlier work of this author is 4n Erring Pilgrimage. In this 
book we are in the thick of modern life, in what now passes 
for Bohemia. Some of the characters: Peggy, who begins by 
being simply a landlady’s daughter and ends—differently ; Paul 
Eden, an engineer; Jack Graham, an artist; Miss Meynell, who 
writes for the Decade. This lady, whose Christian name is Lesbia, 
is the central figure. People who care for a study of the tempera- 
ment of a woman-journalist should like the story, but it has too 
many unsatisfied lovers for some tastes. (Lawrence & Bullen. 
319 pp. 6s.) 


Desorax or Top’s. By Mrs. Henry De La Pasture. 


Deborah is a beautiful Devonshire farmer, and Tod’s is the name 
of her farm, and the story is of her adventures in London and in 
love. Deborah’s aunt, says Deborah, once “did beg me never to 
buy novels and such trash”; and we honour the old lady for it. 
Mrs. De La Pasture’s story does not, however, come under that 
heading: for it is bright and entertaining, and Deborah is a fine 
creation, finely drawn. Her simplicity in the midst of artificiality 
and insincerity is most winning. (Smith, Elder & Co. 392 pp. 6s.) 


Somz Western Fork. By Maser Quriter-Coven. 
Fifteen short stories of Cornish people. Miss Quiller-Couch 
might be called the Cornish Miss Wilkins. She has skill in 
treating a pathetic or lowly subject, also a pretty gift of tender- 
ness and an acceptable sense of humour. This is a quiet and 
charming book. 7, mel Marshall & Son. 200 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Frora Macponarp. By J. Gorpon Paruips. 


The testimony of the title-page establishes Mr. Phillips as the 
author of five novels and “ &c., &c.” We know them not. Their 
names suggest that they, like the book before us, are Caledonian. 
Flora Macdonald is “‘a romance of the 45,” and it is long and 
tedious. The author should know that it is not enough in a 
romance of the ’45 to say that a thing happened—we must see the 
thing happening. A less dramatic story one could hardly imagine. 
(Digby, Long & Co. 312 pp. 6s.) 


A Mopern MERIBALE. By Geratprine Kemp. 


This is an awful book. It means so well and is so terrible. 
The hero is a perfect man—Salvator—“ as powerful in stature as in 
character,” and he wears “a kingly look about him,” and the face 
of one who had been permitted to lift the veil from some of the 
mysteries of God. Rites and ceremonies follow, and a novice is 
initiated, and Salvator prays in capital letters, and—well—the 
more one reads the more one is bemused. The writer should 
write no more. (Skeffington & Son. 216 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


REVIEWS. 


Dariel. By R. D. Blackmore. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Writers of romance who choose to tell their stories vicariously, 
in the person of another, should be watchful to make their spokes- 
man attractive. If we do not like the wielder of the first-person- 
singular it is almost certain that we shall not like his narrative. 
Dariel is a proof of this remark. Mr. Blackmore has invented for 
his hero and mouthpiece a young man, George Cranleigh, who is 
almost always objectionable and often unbearable. Not that he 
transgresses laws of decency: on the contrary, he is a model of the 
virtues ; but, alas! heis alsoaprig. A smugger youth has rarely put 
pen to paper. Whether Mr. Blackmore thinks him an ideal Briton 
or is conscious of his shortcomings, we are not prepared to say. 
Nor does it matter. The serious thing is that the fellow’s 
personality is stamped on nearly every page of Dariel, and we 
do not care for it. 

It is ungracious to say hard things of Mr. Blackmore, and we are 
loth to do so; but he sometimes ——— us beyond words. He 
so persistently plays about on the road instead of walking straight- 
forwardly. Ina romance we want deeds, and instead we are here put 
off with jocosities and irrelevant personal y. ag and hints of 
entertainment that will arrive a chapter or so ahead. The story is 
of royal refugees from the Caucasus, who are eae in a Surrey 
mill ; of the as of a young English squireen for the daughter of 
Str Imar, the Lesghian prince aforesaid ; and of the campaign against 
Sir Imar’s enemies, and the restitution of his rights—yet this kind 
of thing occurs and recurs : 


‘I followed him, for he was a leading man; and in little matters I 
submit my steps to theirs. Verily, on this occasion I did not walk 
amiss. For when we were in Jackson Stoneman’s little crib, such ax any 
man of nous, with a big roof over his head, is fain to keep for his own 
better moments, there was something which no magnificence can bring 
home into the simple human breast. Who is the most delightful writer 
of our race, since Heaven took Shakespeare away in hot haste, when 
his hand was too close on the Tree of Life? The answer, although so 
long in coming, comes louder, as every year adds to the echo—‘ Willi 

epeace Thackeray.’ 

That man of vast brain, with the fresh heart of a child, would bave 
been pleased to see what I bebeld ; and his tender touch only could have 
touched it off. . Peeping in over the lid of the alcove, which 
had an enamel lining, I saw four partridges hung skilfully from hovks, 
with a swivel to each; so that every bird might revolve with zeal, cr 
pause with proper feeling, #s his sense of perfection and of duty bade 
him. While in the tray beneath them some clear brown gravy was 
simmering, with a beaded eddy where the basting touched. In and 
out among them the silver spoon was gliding, mest skilfully and im- 
partially administering a drup to each, as sweetly and fairly as their 
own dear mother did it in their happy nest.” 


The incident of the partridges is nothing in the story. But Mr. 
Blackmore, it may be objected, has earned the right to ee. 
True; but there is no harm in saying that we find the habit 
distressing. A book which bears the words Dariel: 4 Romance of 
Surrey on its title-page should be business-like. 

Mr. Blackmore is forced into relevance towards the close, and 
we there have something brisker and more spirited ; but he never 
seems to be quite in earnest. The sense of verisimilitude which 
John Ridd communicated is quite out of the reach of George 
Cranleigh. Here is the one stirring incident of the book. Sir 
Imar, bound a prisoner, is confronted by his long lost son : 


-« But betwixt their gaze a dark form leaped, quivering with fury, wild 
for blood, too ravenous for slaughter to have formed a proper plan of it, 





An this was a very lucky thing for me. 
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For while he danced betwesn them thus, with his hateful face on 
fire, in the voluptuous choice of murder, there was time for me to leap 
out of my hole, and get my cramped limbs flexible; not a moment, 
however, for any kind of thought, aud whatever I did was of instinct. 
What it was I know not, nor does anybody else ; it can only be told in a 
whirl as it befell. 

Hisar, I think, made a jump at Hafer, before he saw me, and smacked 
his face (as if he had been a child), and tried to snatch his sword, but 
was thrust back, and then drew his own, and flew with it at the shackled 
Imar’s heart. But another was there—thank the Lord in Heaven—I 
caught the flame of Hisar’s eyes on mine, as his blade went ight for 
Imar’s breast, and dashed it into splinters with my toorak. en he 
hurled the stump at me, drew his kinjal, and sprung, as if he were made 
of wings, at my breast. I stepped aside quicker t. I ever moved at 
cricket, and as he passed me he ran against so hearty a whack upon his 
wicked temples, that no more sin was concocted there. 

Down he went, like a thistle at a ploughshare, and threw up his long 
legs, and Jay dead, with a tuft of bloody moss between his teeth. I took 
the stump of his sword, which had struck me in the breast, and cut Sar 
Imar free, and hurried him inside (for he was lost as in a vision), and 
stood with my revolver in the doorway, ready for the onset of the 
fighting men.” 


There is some good writing in the book, there is the old zest for 
the open air, for England’s rural beauty, for strength and simplicity ; 
but the reader must be endowed with more leisure and patience 
than has ever fallen to our lot, admirers and lovers of Mr. 
Blackmore though we be. The 505 pages of the story might well 
be 250. 

* * * * 


Secretary to Bayne, M.P. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen.) 


This is a novel of incident rather than of character; but the 
incidents are amusing enough, and occasionally exciting. For Mr. 
Herbert Prince, who is really the heir to a potentate of the near 
East, comes to London with a view of investigating the life of the 
poorer classes of the still nearer East. To this end he becomes 
secretary to Bayne, M.P., and has many stirring adventures with 
Anarchists, with Netroff, an admirable scoundrel, and with a straw- 
hatted cockney blackmailer of a class which Mr. Pett Ridge knows 
to the finger-tips. Young women flit across the page—Jennie 
Maxwell and Olga Netroff—and love interest is not wanting to 
lighten the dark plots of Anarchic conspirators. But those who 
have followed Mr. Pett Ridge’s work will look for their amusement 
to the comic relief, and that is plentiful. Herbert Prince, for 
example, knowing but one man in London, and dining at a small 
restaurant in Wardour-street, asks for a directory. 


‘* A youth at the next table, who was diverting his companion to such 
an extent that she had had to loosen her jacket, remarked that the young 
gent apparently couldn’t find the text he wanted. 

‘Oh, dear !’ cried the amused young lady exhaustedly, ‘’ 
you are too setirical for anything. You take everybody o 
one else has time to think.’ 

The directory contained a good many facts, but apparently not the 
information he desired. So he closed the huge red book, and, resting 
one elbow upon it, gazed steadily at the m‘rror before him. 

‘Thus endeth,’ said the humorous youth at the next table, ‘the first 
esson.’ 

‘If you make me laugh 
ingly, ‘I shall have ia ovate. 


Mr. Pett Ridge has written so much of such dialogue, and written 
it so well, that he appears to have forgotten that it is not the 
universal speech of obeented people. The speech of Jennie Max- 
well’s aunts—women of position—differs only in spelling from that 
of the young lady who feared the “heecups.” For all that, 
Secretary to Bayne, M.P. is a brisk, entertaining book. 


m me word 
before any 


any more,’ declared the young lady despair- 
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* * * * 


Paul Mercer. By James Adderley. 
(Arnold.) 


Mr. Adderley has a wholesome dislike of the new-rich, the 
humbug, and the superior fool ; moreover he has a theory of social 
reform to preach; so the 200 pages which make this book are 
scarcely quiet and sober reading. Paul Mercer is a millionaire, 
the grandson of a tramp, and the son of a soap-boiler, who is 
brought up on the marrow of Nonconformist divinity. After some 





really remarkable years at Eton and Oxford, he embarks—an 
atheist and a spendthrift—on a life of fashion. In a sort of 
haphazard way he drifts through Church co slumming 
expeditions and revival meetings to the besom of Christian 
Socialism. When his father dies, Paul, so to speak, upsets the 
whole apple-cart by turning the soap works into a sort of Cistercian 
brotherhood, where the operatives gallop about on horseback by 
way of recreation or dance round the maypole, have holidays five 
days a week, and fill up their scanty remaining time by attending 
the frequent services of the Cistercians. When the soap is made 
does not quite appear. Paul is undoubtedly a remarkable character, 
for he was in the habit of “fixing two beautiful sad eyes on 
his father, grasping the chair with one hand, crunching up the 
bank-notes with the other, and then beginning,” &c. The lady 
he marries is no less noteworthy. This, for example, is one 
of the questions by which she showed her sense of the realities of 
life, when travelling on the Underground Railway. ‘Do you 
consider, Lucy, that one in every five of us herein this carriage will 
die in a prison, a workhouse, or a lunatic asylum?” We cordially 
agree with her, but we should have thought the proportion higher. 

The author has so much that is honest and true in his purpose 
that one is loth to be severe. But, indeed, the book is not " 
whatever way one looks atit. Its two main features are a chi 
facetiousness and a robustious sermonising, and it is hard to teil 
which is the more objectionable. Ths Seenpatsiantion is gro- 
—— unreal. Paul, we are told, was a young man of enormous 
intellect, yet his se in life and his general style of argument 
suggest a softening brain. Father Bax, as obviously based on a 
well-known philanthropist, seems to us indefensible. Finally, 
Mr. Adderley’s rhetorical solution of social difficulties appears in 
the highest degree crude and facile. Of course he may very well 
reply that our opinion is due to our hardness of heart, which 
answer is at least final and closes the discussion. 


* * * * 


A Daughter of Strife. By Jane Helen Findlater. (Methuen & Co.) 


The success of Miss Findlater’s book, Zhe Green Graves of Bal- 
gowrie, made me turn to this book with considerable interest, but, 
alas! only to be disapppointed. .4 Daughter of Strife is an inco- 
herent book, loosely constructed, without form and void. It 
begins with the story of Anne Champion’s mock marriage with 
Richard Meadowes—an old theme, but one which may usually be 
expected to lead to exciting incidents. For a while all goes as one 
expects. Anne finds out that she has been tricked, and leaves 
Meadowes. Her old lover, Sebastian Shepley, returns from the 
wars, learns how he has been betrayed, and vows vengeance. 
He and Meadowes fight, and , 


‘the whole had been ended, and ended with it there would also have 
been the l«rger half of this story, if an unaccountable impulse had 
not moved Sebastian Shepley to mercy. . . . ‘There,’ he said, ‘ you 
have your life at my hand, for all it may be worth,’ and he turned away 
as if to leave the house.” 


This ends the first stage of Miss Findlater’s story, and wipes 
out one of the principal characters—viz., Annie Champion. The 
rest is occupied with the loves of Meadowe’s illegitimate son 
by her and of Caroline Shepley, Sebastian’s daughter. But 
Miss Findlater displays a fatal inability to distinguish between 
what is essential and what is incidental in her book. For example, 
a great many pages are wasted in the description of Sebastian’s 
wife, whose r has no bearing whatever upon the story, 
and who dies, indeed, while its chief character—Caroline, ‘the 
daughter of strife ”—is still in infancy. Nor is the story she has to 
tell in itself a very interesting one. There is no logical sequence in 
the events. Richard Meadowes (the father) is murdered, and 
Philip (the son by Anne Champion) is accused of the murder, 
tried somewhat cursorily, and convicted. He escapes the hangman 
by consenting to submit to a surgical operation at the hands of 
Sebastian Shepley. This is a sufficiently gruesome termination to 
a story, but it is also a somewhat futile one; for, after Philip’s 
hand has been amputated, the real murderer, being in cxtremis, 
confesses his guilt. There is a specious affectation of realistic 
methods about this which is quite out of place in a romance. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


NOW READY, with 16 Portraits and nu Plans, crown 8vo, 66. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (‘ VepETTE”’). 

These Tales are written not to glorify war, but to nourish patriotism. Each sketch 
ts complete in itself; and though no formal quotation of authorities is given, yet all 
the available literature on each event described has been laid under contribution. The 
sketches will be found to be historically accurate. 








READY THIS. DAY.—Demy 8vo, with Map, 3s. 6d. 


INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY: an Historical 


Sketch. By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.C.B., R.A. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF MES. BROWNING’S WORKS. 
MRS. BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Complete in 1 volume, with Portrait and ee 
of a “ Sonnet from the nego maga Large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
*,* This Edi is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of 
ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 








MRS. BROWNING’S “LETTERS.” 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of “THE LETTERS of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING,” 2 vols, with 
Portraits, orown 8vo, 15s. net, will be ready on December 7th. 


From the ATHEN_ZUM.—“ It is not too much to say that these volumes are the 
first adequate contribution which has been made to a real ieowledge of Mrs. Browning...... 
The inestimable value of the collection is that it contains not merely interesting critical 
writing, but the intimate expression of a personality.” 





THE STORY of the CHURCH « of EGYPT: being an Out- 


line of the History of the Egyptians r Successive Masters, from the 
Roman Conquest until now. By E. L. BUTOH ER "Author of * A Strange Journey,” 
“ A Black Jewel,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 


THE WAR of GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 1821-1833. 


By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., late Scholar of Merton College, Senior Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. Wi ith Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TWELVE YEARS in a MONASTERY. By Joseph McCabe, 
late Father Anthony, O.8.F. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
oat J caxgene ng book.......Well for Mr. McCabe that he lives in the Victorian . If this 
@ age of y Tudor most of us would be trooping off to see Mr. McCabe fried at 
Benfield.” —Daily 


LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD ELLEN- 


BOROUGH in 1814. By J. B. ATLAY. With a Preface by EDWARD DOWNES 
LAW, Commander, Royal Navy. With Portrait. 8vo, 18s. [On Dece:nber 6th. 


THE LIFE of SIR JOHN HAWLEY GLOVER, RB.N., 


G.C.M.G. wy LADY GLOVER. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD 
TEMPLE, » GOS.1L, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. ith Portrait and Maps. 
Demy 8vo, — (In a few days. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ARTHUR YOUNG. With 
Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. With 
2 Portraits and 2 Views. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. (In a few days. 


TWO NEW SI/X-SHILLING NOVELS, 
DEBORAH of TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, Author 


of “ A Toy Tragedy,” “The Little Squire,” &c. 


THE MILLS of GOD. By Francis H. Hardy. 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER.—Price One Shilling.—ConTEnts. 
THROUGH TO THE KLONDIKE. 


By T. C. DOWN (of the Bar of the North-Western Territories). 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR |} CONCERNING CLOTHES. By E. V. 
(December). ves, 
JOHN WILKES: an Anniversary Study. | MATERFAMILIAS. By Mrs. Henny. 
By W. B. Durrretp. Manseeeu. 
ADRORA eg Sey an Unpublished Letser | WORE HUMOURS of CLERICAL LIFE, 
from Leigh H 29 aah eneliieiiinn By the Rev. Stzwart F, L. Bernays, 
THE - PENINSULA 
= LOSS of the “‘ PHILIP HERBERT.” 
Memories of an Old Rifleman. By 
Major-Gen. Sir Epmunp F. Du Cane, By A. H. Norwax. 
K.C.B. PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. 
LAUGHING ASPEN. By G.L, Catpzzon. | ONE APRIL MONTH. Chaps. 46, (Con- 
ABNER’S WHALE. By Faanx T. BuLien. clusion.) By A. H, Bsesix, 




















Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO Puacz, S8.W. 


J. M. DENT & GO.S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


A NEW EDITION in 48 vols., ang _ printed on Thin paper suitable for 
the et. 





Introductions by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
With Portraits and Photogravure Frontispieces by HEnBERT Raitton. Decorated 
Title-page by W. B. Macpouea.t. 
Cloth, 1s, 6d. net ; limp leather, 2s. net. [See Special Prospectus 
** A better pocket edition, or a pesttion, for actual use, it ie notenay to imagine.” 
“None is more charming or attractive in every way than that of Messrs. Dent.” an 
Westminster Gazette. 


BY HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


Translated from the German by G. AINSLIE HIGHT, and Revised by the Author. 
With numerous Photogravures, Collotypes, Facsimiles, Full-page and 
Text Illustrations, 
Demy 4to, £1 5s. net. [See Special Prospectus. 


“The illustrations ace ~ seme as well as plentiful, and the book is one of deep interest 
and great weig 





‘By EMILE LEGOUIS, 


THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM ,WORDS- 
wee 1770-98: A Study of the Prelude. Translated by J. MATTHEWS. 
a Prefatory ns ye — STEPHEN and a gy FE. Portrait of 
s. 6d. net. 
i The gS will appeal strongly to ail lovers of Wordsworth, and all students of 
literature in this country.” —Times. 
“M. Legouis has written a book which must interest the ~eane reader, and may even 
make a few more French readers learn English.” — Academy 


By MARGARET ARMOUR. 


THE FALL OF THE NIBELUNGS. Trans- 


lated from the German by MARGARET —r_ and illustrated by 
MACDOUGALL. by 4 ame es Drawings, &c. Small fcap. 4to, iatea a 


rough antique paper, 6s 
“TI congratulate Miss A: y Pande ‘on her achievement. . . . In this translation I have 
exulted over genius, authentic genius, brought home to me in my mother tongue,”— 
Francois THompson in the Academy. 


IN THE VALLEY OF TOPHET. By H. W. 


NEVINSON. 
* A Barrie in Btaftordehine® oS aily "Chronicle. 
“* The strongest book of short stories we have come across for some time.’’—Athenaum., 


JOAN SEATON: A STORY OF PARSIFAL. 


yy MARY BEAUMONT. ,, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
vat & sehbb and moving story.”—D pt 
** This is one of the most Teautitel ylls we have ever read.” — Manchester Courier. 


By the Author of “‘ The Choir Invisible.” 
SUMMER IN ARCADY. By James Lane Allen. 


Fea, 3s. net. 
o “Pens ’s ‘ Summer in Arcady’ marks an epoch in his artistic career.” 


Atlantic Monthly. 
By F. ANSTEY, Author of “‘ Vice-Versa,” etc. 


BABOO JABBERJEE, B.A. With about Thirty 


Full-page Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
' “From the first page to the last Mr. Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee is yy | amusing.” 


‘all Mali Gazette. 
By SYBIL and KATHARINE CORBET. or: 


ANIMAL LAND WHERE THERE ARE NO 


by = With an introduction by ANDREW LANG. Small oblong crown 4to, 


* see “Thirty Pictures of Grotesque Animals have been drawn by the Hon. Mrs. 
— : | oe descriptions given by her daughter Sybil between the ages of 
‘o 


“* An exceptionally delightful picture book.” —Spectator. 


MEADOW GRASS. A Book of New England 


By ALICE BROWN. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


AMERICAN LANDS and ‘LETTERS. The 


“* Mayflower ” to Rip Van Winkle. By DONALD 8. MITCHELL. With numerous 
Full-page and Text lustrations, Portraits, Facsimiles, &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net, 








THE SPECTATOR. 


A NEW EDITION in 8 vols., with an Introductory Essay by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
The Text Annotated ‘cod Edited by G. GREGORY SMITH, of 
Edinburgh University. 
With a Photogravure Portrait in each Volume. 
Feap. 8vo, dull gilt top, quarter canvas, cloth sides, 3s. net per Volume. 


Special Prospectus. 
“In short, we have for the first time a reprint of the scarce ) a 
reprint that is formally as well as textually satisfactory.” —7'imes a ee 


Copies of the Christmas Catalogue, and o Prospectus above mentioned, 
forwarded post free on application. i mm . neues 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





THE GARDEN of DELIGHT. Fairy 


SYRETT, Author of “‘ Nobody’s Fault,” &c. Illustrated by Nellie Syrett. 
large 8vo, handsomely bound, 5s. 


MISS SECRETARY ETHEL. A Story for Girls of To-day. 


By ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of “The Disagreeable Duke,” &c. 
Illustrated by Harry Furniss. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


SUNSET. By Beatrice Whitby, Author of “The Awaken- 


ing of Mary Fenwick,” &c. Third Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


YOUNG NIN. By F. W. Robinson, Author of “ Grand- 


mother’s Money.” Second Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tales. By Netta 


In 1 vol., 


ACE 0 HEARTS. By Charlotte Bain. 1 vol, crown 
SALTED with FIRE. By George Macdonald, LLD. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE NEW FICTION, and Other Essays on Literary 


Subjects. By H. D. TRAILL, Author of ‘‘ The New Lucian,” “The Life of Si En 
Franklin,” &, 1 vol,, crown 8vo, 6s. ’ e of Sir Jo 


CAMP and CANTONMENT. Stories of Foreign 


Service. By EDITH £. CUTHELL, Author of “Only a Guard-roo: ube 
Wee Widow’s Cruise,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . ete . 


IN 


Now ready, in 1 vol., small 4to, extra cloth, gilt top, Haur-a-Guiega, 


WOMEN NOVELISTS of QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 


A Book of Appreciations. THE SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs. Otrenanr. GEORGE 
ELIOT, by Mrs, Lyww Liwrow. MRS. GASKELL, by Eowa Lyatt. MRS. CRAIK, 
by Mrs. Parr. And other Essays by Onargtorre M. Yonar, ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Mrs. Macgvorp, Mrs, ALEXANoER, and Mrs, MarsHa.u. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 
Portrait of Author, 12s, 


AN OLD SOLDIER’S MEMORIES. By 8S. H. Jones-Parry, 


J.P., D.L., late Captain Royal Dublin Fasili “ 
World,” &c. ” 7 n Fasiliers, Author of “My Journey Round the 


LADY HAMILTON and LORD NELSON. By John Cordy 


JEAFFRESON. New and Revised Edition. i 
ae ee ition. Containing Additional Facts, Letters 
gilt top, 6s. 


FAMOUS BRITISH WARSHIPS, and their Commanders. 


By WALTER WOOD, Author of “ Barrack and Battlefield.” ‘trait of 
Admiral Viscount Nelson, 1 vol., large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. ss eaeaeceamen tr 


THE TAME FOX, and Other Sketches. By Finch Mason. 


With 6 Full-Page Coloured Illustrations. 1 vol., large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


BARRACK and BATTLEFIELD Tales of the Service at 


Home and Abroad. By WALTER WOOD. 1 vol., large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE SHOWMAN’S DAUGHTER. By Scott Graham, 


A Lil ‘+. , 
‘ oy of “The Golden Milestone,” “The Sandcliff Mystery,” &c. 1 vol., crown 


WHERE the SURF BREAKS. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


With Portrait of Lady Hamilton. 1 vol., large crown 8vo, 


By Mary F. A. Tench. 


BEATRICE WHITBY’S NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
THE AWAKENING of MARY | ONE ° 
FENWICK REASON WHY 


PART of the PROPERTY. TE st Bee 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. | A MATTER OF SKILL. 





EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
DONOVAN. | WE TWO. KNIGHT ERRANT. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. | WON BY WAITING. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 





NOVELS BY GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
Each in One Volume, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 5s. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES 
ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lriurrep, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NEXT WEEE. 


IN JOYFUL RUSSIA. 
By JOHN A. LOGAN, Jun. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, with 4 Coloured Plates and 46 
beautifully executed Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs, 10s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ This book is one of the most attractive additions to the literature of 
travel which recent years have mede...... Whether they hold with his roseate views or not, 
all who can interest themselves in Russia will be beholden to him for showing them the 
reverse of the old shield.” 

SUNDAY TIMES.—“ Russia is so frequently depicted in sombre colours that it 
is a positive relief to find her here described as a pleasant, hospitabie, and jovial country 
ebeee Some of the most striking pictures are those in which the author tells us of the average 


peasant. 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ The book is well and procusely illustrsted.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE THE 
EMPIRE. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 


A Series of Twelve Life-Pictures of the men who have done most to build up 
the greatest Imperial Fabric that the sun has ever shone upon. 


SCOTSMAN.—“It is impossible not to be thoroughly interested by his treatment 
of the Empire-builders, and impressed with the lofty patriotic spirit which pervades the 
whole book. It is a volume for everyone to read, but it is essentially one to place within 
the reach of the youth of the land.” 

MORNING ADV ERTISER.—“ The book is decidedly well done. Mr. Griffith has a 
fresh, forcible style and a real belief in the destiny of our race. Yet, as his excellent 
account of Nelson shows, he is.n® Jingo, but has a very gentlemanly respect for the feelings 
of other nations whom we have »t one time worsted iu war. He bas consulted the best 
authorities on the various periods of which he treats, yet does not follow any of them 
slavishly... ..He has produced athoroughly readabie popular book on a sabject of which too 
many Englishmen know far too little.’ 





NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Volume IV. July to December, 1897. Price 6s. net. 


Contai H. G. Wetts’ latest Work “The War of the Worlds.” Also Stories 
by Conan Doriz, Guy Boorasy, Rosert Barr, L. T. Mzape and CLIFFoRD 
Hatrrax, Gores Gairrita, &c., together with numerous Articles of — 
interest. Fully Illustrated, Small 4to, bevelled boards, gilt edges. This volume 
includes the splendid Christmas Number, just issued, containing 4 magnificent 
oil paintings by ABpBgy Arson, R.B.A., reproduced in all the perfect colouring of 
the originals, illustrating a new Poem by Siz Lewis Moris. 





A STIRRING ROMANCE OF THE TIMES OF FRANCIS I. 


JOHN OF STRATHBOURNE. 
’ By R. D. CHETWODE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 


TIMES.—“ We can only say that had it appeared anonymously it might have 
passed for the handiwork of Mr. Stanley Weyman, and it would be difficult to give higher 
praise. It is a romance of the days of Francis I., and it has this in common with ‘A 
Gentleman of France,’ that the hero’s unselfish devotion and dauntiess courage ¢ 
the scorn of a fair and high-born damsel into sentiments of the fondest affection. But 
there the resemblance ends. Mr. Chetwode has too much spirit and cg roe be 
indebted to any one for his ideas..... There are striking pictures of feudal when 
justice slumbered during the civil wars, when bands of brigands ravaged unprotected 
uistricts with impunity, and each noble, if he could muster sufficient following, did what 
seemed right in his own eyes.” 





4 NEW CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


JUMBLES. 
By LEWIS BAUMER. 


With 48 pages illustrated by the Author, printed in Colours, and bound in paper 
boards with cloth back, price 2s. 6d. 


The ACADEMY sass: “ Mr. Baumer is a clever and vigorous draughtsman, with a 
true gift of irresponsible fun—of nonsense in fact—which he 18 able to eapress wita pencu 
and with pen. is verses are crisp and simple, and in no wayself-conscious, They serve 
to introduce the picture, and then their work isdone. The ures themselves, some in 
colours and some in monotint, are merry and sufficient. y teem with drollery of the 
exquisite obvious variety. There is a scene of two lady pigs on bicycles, which may become 
a nursery classic, But ali Mr. Baumer’s pigs are u delight. He loves little pigs with a 
love not exceeded by Charies Lamb.”’ 





Messus. C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED will be happy to forward their 
List of New. Season’s Novels by Popular Authors, on receipt of Post Card 
addressed to 


“ BOOK DEPARTMENT,” HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





E take the following from Le Journal 

des Débats. Mr. Swinburne may 

care to see how his letter looks in French, 
and how it strikes Frenchmen : 


**En cette fin de mois, dit-il, aprés que le 
grand serpent de mer eut une fois encore, 
comme de coutume, émergé a la surface de la 
presse,—peut-étre seulement pour s’y étouffer 
dans ]’effort nullement inopportun de rivaliser 
avec les prodiges de digestion des autres con- 
tributeurs en avalant le canard géant,—aucun 
homme sensé n’approuvera et aucun homme 
honnéte n’affectera la moindre surprise en 
constatant la résurrection d’un monstre ridicule 
plus authentique que ces deux-la. 

La notion d’une Académie anglaise est trop 

sérieusement stupide pour valoir comme farce 
et trop essentiellement vulgaire pour paraitre 
comique. Mais qu’un homme, qui n’a cessé 
pendant des années de proclamer son dédain 
pour lidéal ou Vidée académique et qui a 
offensé des censeurs innombrables, mais bien 
pensants, en exprimant franchement son 
mépris et en ridiculisant cette notion avec une 
véhémence sans réserve, jouisse de |’”honneur 
non sollicité d’étre nommé en bon rang dans 
une Assemblée tellement inimaginable qu’elle 
serait sans doute, colluvies litterarum, si jamais 
elle prenait corps et advenait 4 l’existence,— 
réellement, il me semble que le soin de donner 
Ja définition compléte et adéquate d’une imper- 
tinence si démente doit étre laissé 4 d’autres 
qu’a celui qui porte lenom choisi pour l’auréole 
dun tel outrage.” 
L’?Echo de Paris also translates Mr. Swin- 
burne’s letter for the benefit of Frenchmen, 
with this comment: ‘Quel style, done 
Deus!” 





Wirz the present number Mr. W. E. 
Henley rasigns his editorship of the New 
Review. This step is forced upon him by 
uncertain health and the necessities of his 
own literary work. In consequence of his 


retirement, it is not intended to continue the | 


publication of the Review in its present form. 
An entire break will be made with the past. 
Shape, price, style, mode of publication—all 
will be changed, There will be an interval 
of a few weeks between the publication of 
this last number and the appearance of the 
next, which will start as a weekly journal 
instead of a monthly magazine. Although 
the editorship and control are in new han 

Mr. Henley has kindly consented to give, 


advice and help. 
pence. 


The price will be three- 





In connexion with Mr. Kipling’s eloquent 
tribute to the ave tenacity of i 
displayed so often and so nobly by doctors, 
especially in India during times of plague, 
it may not be inappropriate to quote the 
testimony of a brother novelist. In the 
dedication to Underwoods, Mr. Stevenson 
wrote : 


‘*There are men, classes of men that stand 
above the common herd : the soldier, the sailor, 
and the shepherd not unfrequently; the artist 
rarely; rarelier still, the cl ; the 
physician almost as a rule. He is the flower 
(such as it is) of our civilisation; and when 
that stage of wan is done with, and only 
remembered to be marvelled at in history, he 
will be thought to have shared as little as any 
in the defects of the period, and most notably 
exhibited the virtues of the race. Generosity 
he has, such as is possible to those who practise 
an art, never to those who drive a trade; 
discretion, tested by a hundred secrets; tact, 
tried in a thousand embarrassments; and what 
are more important, Herculean cheerfulness and 
courage. So it is that he brings air and cheer 
into the sick room, and often enough, though 
not so often as he wishes, brings healing.” 


Mr. Kipling’s confession that he once played 
about the outskirts of St. Mary’s Hospital 


at Paddington, with the idea of becoming a 
doctor, will be news to most. 





Mr. Nicnotson’s Almanack of Twelve 
Sports (W. Heinemann) is not, we think, 
the equal of his Alphabet. The delineation 
of single types seems to be a task better 
suited to his genius. None the less it is a 
work containing more force and originality 
than scores of kindred publications. For 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s accompanying verses 
we find it hard to say a good word; they 
are often obscure, and never in the least 
worthy of him. Mr. Kipling obviously 
should not write to order. This, for 
example, is the best that that strong Pen 
ean do for cricket : 


‘** Thank God who made the British Isles, 
And taught me how to play, 
I do not worship crocodiles, 
Or bow the knee to clay! 
Give me a willow wand and I, 
With hide, and cork, and twine, 
From century to century, 
Will gambol round my shrine.” 





Anp this, to face a superb drawing of 
skaters by Mr. Nicholson, is in a manner 
foreign to Mr. Kipling’s wont. We expect 
|it in the comic papers, but not from him : 

** Over the ice she flies, 
Perfect, and poised, and fair ; 





Stars in my true lover’s eyes, 
Teach me to do and to dare. 


for a while at least, the new venture his |. 


Now will I fly as she fiies . . . 
Woe for the stars that misled ! 

Stars that I saw in her eyes, 
Now do I see iu my head!” 


The best of the scraps is that on “Coaching :” 


“The Pious Horse to church may trot, 
A maid may work a man’s salvation. 
Four horses and a girl are not, 
However, aids to reformation.” 





Bur it is needless to dally with Mr. 
Kipling in one of his rare poverty-stricken 
moods. Let us just’ remark that to no man 
falls so few, and pass to his song of the go- 
fever in Soribner’s Magazine. The “ Feet 
of the Young Men” is the title, and the 
stanzas, which have a fine swinging lilt, set 
forth the joys of the adventurous. Thus: 


“So for one the wet sail arching through the 
rainbow round the bow, 
And for one the creak of snow-shoes on the 
crust ; 
And for one the lakeside vigil where the bull- 
moose leads the cow, 
And for one the mule-train coughing in 
the dust. 
Who hath smelt wood smoke at twilight? 
Who hath heard the birch-log burning ? 
Who is quick to read the noises of t 
night ? 
Let him follow with the others, for the young 
men’s feet are turnin 
To the camps of proved desire and known 
delight !”” 


And thus: 


**Do you know the shallow Baltic, where the 
seas are quick and short, 
= - bluff, lee-boarded fishing luggers 
ride 
Do you know the joy of threshing leagues to 
leeward of your port 
On a coast you’ve lost the chart of over- 
side ? 
It is there that I am going, with an extra 
hand to bale her— 
Just one single ’long-shore loafer that I 


know. 
He can take his chance of drowning, while I 


sail and sail and sail her, 
For the Red Gods call me out and I must go! 





Tue refrain runs: 


‘And we go—go—go away from here ! 
On the other side the world we’re overdue ! 
Send the road is clear before you when the 
old spring-fret comes o’er you, 
And the Red Gods call for you.” 


While Mr. Kipling can write such verse as 
this he may well leave others to trifle with 
sports. 





OnE more paragraph about Mr. Kipling, 
and we are done. e take the following 
from an American contemporary, Current 
Literature. The poems are placed in parallel 
columns under the heading, ‘“‘ Kipling’s 
Echo of Emerson.” 





BRAHMA. AN AMERICAN. 
By Emerson. By Rudyard Kipling. 
If the red slayer think If the led striker call 
he slays, it a strike, 
Or if the slain think Or the papers call it 
he is slain, ‘ & war, 
Theyknownot wellthe They know not much 
subtle ways, what I am like. 
I keep, and pass, and Nor what he is, my 
turn again. | Avatar. 
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They reckon ill who 
leave me out, 
When me they fly I 
am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and 


by me possessed 

He "analbis forth 
in cosmic guise ; 

He is the jester and 


the doubt the jest 
And I the hymn the And he the text 
Brahmin sings. himself applies. 
There is, of course, no plagiarism here, as 


the American periodical angrily suggests. 
Emerson’s poem is so well known that a 
satirist has no call to apologise for borrowing 
its formula to lend point to an inquiry into 
the American character. 





Txe discount question persists like a 
tooth-ache, and like the tooth-ache it roves— 
now perceptible in one part of the press, now 
in another. Thus in the current Chapman’s 
Magazine we find a symposium on the sub- 
ject formed of contributions from Mr. Frank- 
fort Moore, from a publisher, and from Mr. 
Frederick Evans of the bookselling firm of 
Jones & Evans. Mr. Moore draws a graphic 
picture of the low estate to which the book- 
selling shop of his childhood had fallen 
when he went back to it. It had dropped 
books altogether, and in the place aime 
Mr. Moore sought Zhe Amazing Marriage he 
bought a greenhouse thermometer. Mr. 
Moore is, of course, in favour of the pro 
to reduce booksellers’ discount to 2d.; but 
he thinks that ‘unless complete unanimity 
prevails among publishers, unless complete 
unanimity prevails among booksellers, enter- 
prising as well as unenterprising, nothing 
will be accomplished in the way of removin 
one anomaly from a business that is furrow 
with anomalies.” 

Tue publisher tells us that fifteen ortwenty 
years ago a well-known London publishing 
firm had on its books the names of over a 
thousand booksellers, each of whom dealt 
exclusively in books; to-day— such has 
been the blighting effect of a 3d. discount— 
the same firm knows of only 245 such book- 
sellers! This writer states the issues clearly, 
and shows that the publishers and book- 
sellers are agreed, and the authors wavering. 





Wnrart of the fourth party to the transaction 
—the public? _Mr. Evans, who ought to 
know, answers this question as follows: 
“The real reading, book-loving, book- 
buying public will never grudge the extra 
penny in the shilling; it is a mere trifle on 
their occasional, scattered purchases, not 
felt in any appreciable degree, or sufficiently 
to deter them from having a book they may 
really want.” The solution, you see, looks 
near and simple, but that is just what it is 
not. You can get any number of people to 
talk reasonably and blandly about book 
discount; but if it takes a threat of Hollo- 
way to get twelve men into a box, it will 
take force of some kind to unite the book- 
dealing world on this subject. That force 
doth not yet appear. 





Tue dinner given to Mr. Sidney Low on 
his retirement from the editorial chair of 
the St. James's Gazette was a scene of good 
humour. Mr. Gosse presided ; Mr. Kipli 
made a speech ;~Mr. Henley sent a rhym 
message ; Mr. Alfred Austin offered a set 


Through many roade 
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of verses; Mr. Low surveyed modern 
journalism and read two stanzas of Mr. 
Kipling’s “Galley Slave,” which were 
calculated to strike a chill into Mr. Chis- 
holm, the St. James’s new chief. Mr. 
Chisholm should make an excellent editor ; 
but none the less Mr. Low will be missed. 
He was a good editor of a good paper, ever 
watchful for merit and fearless in the ex- 
pression of opinion. On his return from a 
trip to India Mr. Low will join the staff of 
the Standard. 





On another page will be found an article 
upon Omar af and his English 
translators. The writer’s remarks upon the 
reluctance of these experimentalists to en- 
deavour to reproduce the metres. of the 
original may to some extent be illustrated 
by the following stray quatrains which 
appeared anonymously in Cornhill some few 
years ago. The translator has attempted 
to rhyme and accentuate the lines just as in 
the Persian. 

Ya rabb, tu karimi va karimi karam ast. 
Thou art gracious, Lord !—The Gracious by his 

grace is known. : 
Why from Iram’s bower is he, whom sin abases, 

thrown ? 

I obey, and Thou forgivest: grace is none 


therein. ; 
I rebel, and Thou forgivest: thus Thy grace is 
shown ! ‘ ‘ 


Ya rabb, ba-dil asir man rahmat kun. 
Lord! to my heart trepanned, be merciful ! 
Lord! to my breast grief-spanned, be merciful ! 

—Pity, oh Lord, this tavern-haunting foot ! 
To this goblet-snatching hand, be merciful ! 
* * * 
Khush bash, kih alami guaran kha’ahad bud. 


Be gay! for the world will onward plod in time 
to come; ~ a 
The soul still cry for its fleshy pod, in time to 
come ; 
This skull thou seest so sprightly will be 
lying 
Under the foot of the potter trod, in time to 
come ! 
* * 
Maksud zi-jumla-i afrinish maaim. 
Creation’s perfect plan and muster we are. 
In the eye of Heaven, its pearl of lustre we are. 
The world’s great orb is like a ring; and, 
doubtless, 
The graven gem of its bezelled cluster we are ! 


The English poet whose work is suggested 
by the foregoing—at least by their tech- 
nique—is William Barnes. His casual 
readers are unaware of the intricacy of 
his measures and the mastery he exerted 
over them. 


Wirs reference to Maltus Q. Holyoake’s 
‘‘Memories of Charles Dickens” in the 
December number of Chambers’s Journal, Mr. 
Gladstone writes: ‘“‘I recognise Dickens 
as a great fact in the literature of the 
century. But it made me angry to read 
somewhere that Dante was as familiar a 
name in Florence as Dickens in London.” 
Mr. Gladstone will find many persons to 
agree with him. 





Mr. Lanz is about to publish, under the 
simple title Poems, a volume containing 





all the work of Mr. Stephen Phillips to the 
resent time. Mr. Lane has with 
. Elkin Mathews for the inclusion of the 
little Christ in Hades book. The admirers 
of Mr. Phillips are a growing band, owing 
in some measure to some exquisite verses 
which have recently appeared in the 
Spectator, notably the pieces, “ Old Age” 
and ‘‘ Youth and Sorrow.” 





Ar the close of a review of the late Mrs. 
Oliphant’s history of the House of Black- 
wood, in the current number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, there is a touching reference to 
the valued contributor who will write no 
more ‘We must back,” says the 
critic, “‘ to the days of Wilson and Lockhart 
and Aytoun for any parallel to the brilliancy 
and loyalty and unwavering devotion of 
Margaret Oliphant.” 





Mr. HentEy’s prologue to Admiral Guinea, 
most musically recited by Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, had the following passage : 

“ Once was a pair of Friends, who loved to 
chance 

Their feet in any by-way of Romance. 

They, like two vagabond schoolboys, unafraid 

Of stark impossibilities, essayed 

To make these Penitent and Impenitent 

Thieves, 
These PEws and GAuNTs, each man of them 
estan his sheaves a 
umour, passion, cruelty, tyranny, life, 

Fit shadows for the po on in the strife 

Of dream with dream, their Slaver-Saint 

came true, 

And their Blind Pirate, their resurgent Pew 

(A figure of deadly farce in his new birth), 

Tap-tapped his way from Orcus back to 


And so, their Lover and his Lass made one, 
a best prose this Admiral here was 
one.” 





Miss Rostys, however, missed the point of 
the last two couplets in the following final 
sextet : 

‘* One of this Pair sleeps till the crack of doom 

Where the great ocean-rollers plunge and 

boom. 

The other waits and wonders what his Friend, 

Dead now, and deaf, and silent, were the end 

Revealed to his rare spirit, would find to say 

If you, his lovers, loved him for this Play.” 
It is not to be fantastic to assume that 
Mr. Henley’s intention was not over com- 
plimentary to Admiral Guinea nor to those 
that rave of its merits. But Miss Robins 
gave the lines a pathetic note which probably 
pleased the audience quite as well. 





Last week we drew attention to a 
curious development of Ian Maclarenism—a 
Calendar for 1898. Now arrives The Jan 
Maclaren Year Book (Hodder & Stoughton), 
which differs from the Calendar mainly in 
the length of its extracts. Each day has one 
—but they extend commonly to more than 
half a page instead of to a single line. But 
it is a queer, inconclusive, scrappy work. 





LirERaARY matters make such “demands 
upon our space that we cannot devote as 
much attention as we should like toe Art; 
but we really must find space for these 
simple rules for telling to what school a 
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painter belongs. They were published first,| A new story 7 Weir Mitchell, the | reverent book—contains a sonnet inspired by 
we believe, in the Boston Transcript. author of Hugh Wynne, will run through | precisely similar feelings. 
‘* If he paints the gray and grass brown, the Century. Its title is The Adventures of ‘* SANCHO: AN OLD FRIEND. 
he Besos - - eg ook ‘. Frangois : a Story of the French Revolution. “A large brown Irish retriever, buried in the 
@ pain’ e blue and the grass green, Vicarage f St. Paul's, Haggerston. 
he belongs to the Realistic School. A stone Pe rae is a the school mst 


If he paints the green and the blue, 
he ilonne te the Ter coslonaeh School. 
“If he paints the sky yellow and the grass 
purple, he is a Colourist. 
he paints the sky black and the grass red, 
he is an artist of great decorative talent—great 
enough to make posters.” 


Mr. W. J. Srmuman’s bright book of 
essays, Zhe Old Rome and the New, and Other 
Studies (Grant Richards), ranges over man 
subjects and people, including Mr. Ruskin 
and his art teaching. Incidentally, Mr. 
Stillman quotes a letter he received from Mr. 
Ruskin in 1851, containing the followi 
counsel on reading: ‘“ You should re 
much—and generally old books; but, above 
all, avoid German books—and all Germanists, 
except Carlyle, whom read as much as you 
can or like: read George Herbert and 





Spenser and Wordsworth and Homer, 
constantly; Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Crabbe, and, of course, Shakespeare, 


Bacon and Jeremy Taylor and Bunyan; 
do not smile if I mention also Robinson 
Crusoe and the Arabian Nights, for standard 
places on your shelves.” 


Brswwes the books already announced— 
namely, Sigurd the Volsung, Love is Enough 
and The Sundering Flood,only two other boo. 
will be printed at the Kelmscott Press. 
These are Some German Woodcuts of the 
Fifteenth Century, being thirty-five repro- 
ductions from books that were in the library 
at Kelmscott House, together with a list of 
the principal woodcut books in that library ; 
and A Note by Willam Morris, being the 
account of his aims in starting the Kelmscott 
Press, together with facts concerning the 
Press, and an annotated list of all the books 
there printed, compiled by Mr. 8. OC. 
Cockerell. These will be the last books 
printed at the Kelmscott Press, which will 
close early in the New Year. The type will 
remain in the hands of the trustees for 
future use, but all the special ornament 
will be discontinued, and the woodblocks 
deposited in the British Museum. 








Born editions of Mr. Andrew Tuer’s 
recently published History of the Horn-Book 
are out of print. The author informs us 
that neither will be reprinted and that the 
types have been distributed. 





Mr. AntrHony Hopr’s sequel to The 
Prisoner of Zenda, which he calls Rupert o 
Hentzau, begins in the December Pali Mall 
Magazine. The opening chapters are rich 
in the promise of good intrigue. The 
historian is Fritz. The King has become 
fretful, and continually suspicious both of 
his enemy Rupert and his friend Rudolf 
Rassendyll. e Queen is unhappy. The 
only man who retains his old calm is Colonel 
Sapt, now Constable of Zenda. On the 


threshold of the story Fritz is despatched by 
the Queen with a letter to Rassendyll, and 
the brave business of romance 


ee 
e will not say more than this. 


begins. 


Mr. F. E. Rostyson, 
announces that he is about to publish two 
series of Oxford and Cambri College 
Histories. The ‘‘ Oxford Series” will con- 
sist of twenty-one, and the ‘ Cambridge 
Series” of eighteen volumes. Each volume 
will be written by some one officially con- 
nected with the college of which it treats, 
or at least by some member of that college 
who is specially qualified for the task. The 
two series will extend over a period of 
about two years, and no ic order 
will be observed in the publication of the 
volumes. It is hoped that the first volume 
will be ready early in the New Year. 


M.A. Cantab., 





A rumour, to which the Daily News gave 
currency, that Wentworth House at Hamp- 
stead is about to be pulled down, and the 
fear that ‘‘ Lawn Bank,” where Keats lived, 
is likely to go too, is vigorously contradicted 
by the Highgate and Hampstead Express, and 
we prefer to believe the contradiction. 





Ovr notice of Mr. Jacobi’s amusing 
book, Gesta Typographica, in our issue of 
November 20, anticipated some of the stories 
told in the new number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine; but, of course, not all. The 
writer revives the old newspaper report 
which said that ‘‘Sir Robert Peel, with a 
party of fiends, was shooting peasants in 

land.” Landor once found a curious 
error in a proof of a set of verses he had 
written for the Keepsake. The last stanza 
was made to end: 

** * Yes,’ you shall say when once the dream 

So hard to break) is o’er, 
‘ My love was very dear to him, 
My farm and peace no more,’ ” 


It should have been fame ; well might Landor 
exclaim: “Pity it was not printed my farm 
and peas!!” 


THE error by mis-punctuation is illus- 
trated * several good instances. In the 
Poet’s Corner of a provincial newspaper 
the following note was appended to some 
verses: ‘‘These lines were written nearly 
fifty years ago, by a gentleman who has for 
several years lain in the grave for his own 
amusement.” Soon after the last Egyptian 
campaign the following curiously arranged 
and punctuated sentence appeared in a 
London evening paper: “ v4 show the 


| enthusiasm with which our troops have 


been received, we may mention that we 
have been told of several instances where 
cabmen have driven soldiers from Egypt to 
the barracks without charge.” 





A votume called Fidelis, and Other Poems, 
which was reviewed in a recent AcaDEMy, 
has for title-poem a eulogy of a favourite 


with this inscription : 
‘**In the centre of this lawn lies 
SANCHO, 
a gentleman in all but humanity; thorough- 
bred, single in mind, true of heart ; for seven- 
teen years the faithful and affectionate friend 
of his master, who loved him, and now for him 
“ faintly trusts the Larger Hope” contained, it 
may be, in Romans viii. 19-21. 
He died April 26, 1883.’ 


‘* Not sparse of friends the world has been to 
me, 
—— of God; sweetness and light to 


e 
Their love has given ; many a stormy strife, 
Many a pulseless torpor, on my sea, 
Through them — their presence or their 
memory — 
Have been or stilled or quickened ; and to 


not least of all dear, near and 
These seventeen years — and through the 
years to be, 
Sure in my heart of immortality, 
Must this be all? I’ the great Day of the 


Lord, 
Shall aught that is of good and beauty now 
Be missi 


thee, 
My poe the tribute, as the term, is due, 
My Friend! 
true 


missing? Shall not each gift be re- 
stored ? 
Paul says ‘the whole creation’—why not 
thou ?”’ 
A collection of poems in honour of pets 
would make an interesting book. 





A CorRESPONDENT writes : 


“Miss Ellen Nussey, the lifelong friend of 
‘Currer Bell,’ has passed away at the age of 
eighty, at her home in Gomersal, and was laid 
to rest in Birstall Churchyard (the ‘ Briarfield’ 
of Shirley) on November 30. The friend- 
ship between Charlotte and her schoolmate 
bids fair to remain for me in the 
history of literature. e little, forlorn, 
motherless child of alien race, _ in the 
rarefied atmosphere of Roehead School, opened 
her heart to the warm-hearted and kind 
English friend. Her common sense and strong, 
P ‘ oes nature invited confidence 
and offered rest, and it is to Chariotte’s letters 
to her that we owe most of what we know of 
the self-revelation of the eldest of the three 
gifted sisters. Miss Nussey remained loyal and 
true to the memory of her well-loved and 
famous friend, and the letters she furnished to 
Mr. Wemyss Reid for his monograph, and 
later to . Clement Shorter for his last work 
on Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle, form 
the most authentic staple for our later know- 
ledge of her character, as earlier a selection 
from them made by Mrs. Gaskell, contributed 
much to the ‘ classical’ life of Charlotte which 
she published. There is little doubt that Miss 
Nussey served, at any rate in part, as the 
origi model for the portrait of Caroline 
H e in Shirley ; and many of the traits 
with which Charlotte endued that character are 
those which in Ellen Nussey drew forth her 
love, and maintained it unshaken to the last. 


If Miss Nussey goes down to posterity as the 





dog. Ouriously enough, another volume of 
poetry simultaneously oy egy Mi 
Lona, and Other Poems, by the Rev. 8. | 





Stone (Longmans & Oo.), a thoughtful, 


friend of the foremost woman writer of the 
time, it will be a deserved honour, for in her 
counsel and affection Charlotte found much 
solace in her troubled pilgrimage.” 
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might be much worse em loyed. Nor. do 
1897: A RETROSPECT. _ | wesuggest that art is altogether disregarded. — 
It is not so. Most successful authors, we} The vintage of has been an 





} ogee | in the year the publishers came 

to the conclusion that the public was 
reading less than usual. The absorbing 
interest of foreign politics, and, later, the 

atriotic and expensive delights of the 
Fubilee, were rightly or wrongly held re- 
sponsible for this disinclination towards 
literature; and many publications believed 
to be of importance were deferred to a more 
convenient season. The result has been a 
tempestuous autumn. For three long months 
the tide of books has beaten about the doors 
of the Acaprmy office. Its impetus is not 
yet exhausted ; but, at least, the ebb has 
set in, and the opportunity seems a favour- 
able one to pause for a retrospect, and to 
attempt some summing-up of the total 
achievement, since last Christmas, of so 
many pens. 

The first thing which strikes the candid 
and judicious observer of current literature 
must be, we think, that, where so much is 
good, so little is, or even aims at being, of 
the very best. A considerable proportion 
of English brain-power is dual, year 
by year, to the business of writing, 
but of this proportion a very insignificant 
fraction is spent even in the attempt at 
creating masterpieces. It goes in the pur- 
suit of what are, in most cases, consciously 
ephemeral ends; in the service not of art, 
but of bookmaking. Excellent and enter- 
taining bookmaking it is, very often, but 
none the less bookmaking. The great bulk 
of modern literature may reasonably be 
divided under two heads. There is the 
literature of commerce, written by men who 
make a profession of writing for a liveli- 
hood. By the very law of its being, this 
literature has to consult the taste of that 
strange creature, the public. The taste of 
the public is subject to fits and eddies; it is 
swayed by fashion; and so schools of writing 
arise and vanish. A book makes a lucky hit ; 
it catches the ear of the public; the public 
clamours for something more of the same 
kind ; and, in accordance with the economic 
law of supply and demand, a host of clever 
imitators come forward to provide what is 
wanted. The “Keynotes” school has its 
vogue, the ‘‘ Kailyard”’ school, the school 
of saddle and spur romance : they come and 
go, hailed and unregretted. With much of 
this literature the Acapemy has nothing 
to do: such books enjoy a vast subterranean 
circulation, and do not rise to the light 
of day. Much, on the other hand, is 
aimed at that section of the public which 
takes in the literary papers. This from 
week to week we sedulously review: but the 
stan lard of criticism applied is not an abso- 
lute one; it is relative to the aims of the 
book and the needs of its probable reader. 
“Good” means “good, upon a certain 
level,” and “ bad,” that even that level is 
not attained. With all of this we have no 
quarrel. It is an excellent thing that a 
public which is ready to pay should have 

lenty of entertaining books to read, and it 
is an excellent thing that quick wits should 
be able to make an honest livelihood out of 
supplying them. Both readers and writers 





suppose, patch up some sort of a compro- 
mise between their consciences and their 
pockets. They write as well as they can 
afford, as well as the public will let them; 
and in many cases, no doubt, they write 
their best, and their best happens to be 
just what the public likes. But, of course, 
this is not the way that masterpieces are 
made. It were idle and probably priggish 
to ery aloud in the nadkebalans benaass 
men prefer supporting a wife and family in 
comfort to the pursuit of so elusive a will 0” 
the wisp as art. We take what we can get, 
and do not pretend to find no pleasure 
in the — reading our talented novelists 
provide for us. Nevertheless, when all is 
said and done, art is still art, and not 
commerce, and our whole - souled admira- 
tion is reserved for the few who, through 
good report and evil report, manage to 
pe on artistic conscience pure and un- 
efiled. 

The literature of commerce, then, accounts 
for nine-tenths of the books that come in 
such profusion. To some of its triumphs 
during the past year we shall briefly allude 
in the course of this review. Of the remain- 
ing tenth a large part is claimed by another 
form of literature, which, valuable and 
important as it is, is yet in cur eyes not 
quite the highest. This is the literature of 
knowledge. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the amount of serious work which 
is now being done by Englishmen in almost 
every branch of scholarship and science. 
The catalogues of the leading publishers, 
and, still more, the transactions of in- 
numerable learned societies, hear witness to 
the fact. This literature we are rarely able 
to notice in detail in these columns, but we 
are not unconscious of its existence, or of 
its value. Nevertheless, we make no apolo, 
for calling it not quite the highest. For the 
literature of knowledge, like the literature 
of commerce, contains, of its very essence, 
the seeds of impermanence. Knowledge is 
progressive, while art is stationary; and 
the hardly won learning of one generation 
is inevitably refuted by, or absorbed into, 
that of the next. The highest literature, 
then, because the only lasting literature, is 
the literature of art, established upon the 
universally beautiful and the universally 
true; and in surveying the writing of our 
day we are obliged to make this our central 
question. How far is the highest. type of 
literature, this permanent and disinterested 
literature, represented ? 

We cannot profess to be much encouraged 
by the answer which we are going to give. 
It is ill — for posterity, and we do not 
suppose that any year, since literature began 
to be, has produced more than two or three 
books which have kept their savour for a 
century. But a decade is no extravagant 
length of life for a book, and how many out 
of all the hundreds of books printed in 1897 
can we imagine as enduring. and claiming 
attention in a decade’s time? Some poor 
dozen, surely, at most, and the rest, save for 
their ironical appeal to the student, will 
have gone the way of the snows of yester- 
year. 





ally scanty one. Of the Jubilee- 
Bm the less said the better; the more 
official, the more exiguous in inspiration 
were they. The most successful was Mr. 
Francis Thompson’s; while one of the most 
considerable ic achievements of the year 
is to be found in the same writer’s Wew Poems. 
Less amazing, perhaps, than the author’s 
earlier work, the book represents a notable 
advance in —o Mr. Thompson 
has much to learn still, affectations to dismiss, 
harshnesses to slough off, obscurities to eluci- 
date ; but the critic must be strangely blind 
who does not see that he has the root of the 
whole matter in him, the divine gift of gong 
the sincere impulse and the authentic thrill. 
Brain and soul in no small degree have gone 
to the making of these strange, difficult 
poems, with their tangled conceits, their 
subtle introspection, their lofty and pene- 
trating spirituality. 

There are five other volumes which seem 
to us, in their own degree, of no incon- 
siderable merit. There is Mr. Lionel John- 
son’s Ireland, learned, meditative, — 
full of fine thought and fine feeling. 
There is Mr. Arthur Symons’s <Amoris 
Victima, delicately wrought, and free from 
the offence of his London Nights, but too 
insubstantial, too much lacking in the in- 
spiration of a broad humanity, to be quite 

at poetry. 

or There ay the slender but exquisite verse 
of The Earth-Breath, so modestly put for- 
ward by the secluded Irish writer who 
calls himself ‘A. E.” This is genuine, if 
little regarded poetry, in which the natural 
magic of the t+ and the mysticism of 
the Platonist join in a wistful music which 
no other writer, except, perhaps, Mr. Yeats, 
narally, thete iathe 1 xpected vol 

Fi , there is the long-e volume, 
the panne de of which _ already en- 
joyed an esoteric reputation, of that critic, 
scholar, and friend of poets, Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. We must own that to us 
The Coming of Love is something of a 
pa a ype Mr. Watts-Dunton has 
absor so much poetry that he could 
hardly help writing some now and then. 
And it is a curious thing that under these 
circumstances his verse should be so much 
his own, so little an echo of that of other 
men. He has a great command of technical 
expedient, a facility and a smooth flow of 
rhythm. But with all this it is but only too 
rarely that he strikes us as inspired, or if 
inspired it is an inspiration born only of 
the desire, and not the need, to write poetry. 
New volumes by Mr. William Watson and 
Mr. Stephen Phillips are promised before 
the close of the year. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s “ paraphrase” of 
Omar Khayyam, from a language which 
he does not understand, into a metre 
appropriated by Fitz-Gerald, Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s commonplace Conversion of Winckel- 
mann, Mr. Benson’s Lord Vyet, Mr. Bour- 
dillon’s Minuscula, Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s 
Song-Book of Bethia Hardacre, make up, 
perhaps, all that call for mention, save 
that a word of praise is due to the 
stirringly patriotic Admirals All, of a 
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nearly ge! writer, .~ agg ype 
A single fine poem by . Kipling at- 
tr much attention when it appeared 
in a daily paper, and in the absence of new 
verse, the wise. reader may console himself 
with the Select Poems of Mr. Meredith, 
and with the one-volume editions of Mrs. 


Browning and of Mr. Austin Dobson. 


CrirTIctsM. 


Of first-rate criticism there is even less to 
record than of first-rate Mage The one 
book that stands out is Mr. Henley’s bril- 
liant and thorough study of Robert Burns. 
Those who most disagree with Mr. Henley’s 
conclusions are bound to admit the extra- 
ordinary energy and vividness with which 
they are put and enforced. It is criticism 
of a very high order, genuinely creative 
criticism, in the sense that it creates, fixes a 
presentment of its subject which is salient, 
consistent, permanent. Unless, and until, 
some equally potent critic give us an equally 
luminous counter portrait, Burns must re- 
main to the imagination, if not to the reason, 
Burns as he is interpreted by Mr. Henley. 
Next to Mr. Henley’s work we: place Mr. 
Walter Raleigh’s elaborate and somewhat 
antastic essay on Style. Mr. Raleigh has 
undeniable — to say, and he says them 
in a manner of epigram and metaphor, 
a deliberate, highly wrought, highly self- 
conscious manner, which will attract some 
as much as it will inevitably repel others. 
If you like it, it is a fine; if you dislike it, 
it is at least a remarkably suggestive book. 
And in it we seem to detect the influence of 
Mr. Meredith—a reprint of whose long- 
buried essay on The Comic Spirit has given 
great joy alike to those who knew it and to 
those who knew it not. A privately printed 
selection of Mr. Pater’s contributions to the 
Guardian is probably the last legacy we 
shall have from a man who more than any 
other has left his mark upon modern 
criticism. These reviews are the very genius 
of reviewing. In the second flight of critical 
work we put some half-dozen books— 
Mr. Symons’s Essays in Two Literatures, Mr. 
Traill’s The New Fiction, Mr. Robert- 
son’s New Essays Towards a Method in 
Criticism, Mr. Whibley’s Studies in Frank- 
ness. And of these we venture to pick out 
that of Mr. Symons, in whom the influence 
of Mr. Pater is very strong, as showing at 
once the finer art and the rarer sensitiveness. 
Of essays in the older and wider sense 
there are none worth mention of native 
growth. Matthew Arnold’s Friendship’s 
Garland has been reprinted, and a trans- 
lation of M. Maeterlinck’s 7résor des Humbles, 
together with one of his Aglavaine et 
Selysette, has made a profound impression. 
M. Maeterlinck is rapidly becoming one of 
the few living foreigners who can be re- 
garded as a force in English letters. 


Fiction. 


We pass now to the novel, admittedly 
the characteristic art of our age, as the 
drama was the characteristic art of the 
Elizabethan age; less potent in its hold 
upon the mind ‘and heart of the few than 
poetry, but more universal in its appeal, 
more catholic in its comprehensiveness. In 





the novel, we venture to think, the outlook 
is one for moderate and chastened hope. 
Of the two acknowledged masters of prose 
fiction, Mr. Meredith has, this year again, 

iven us nothing. Mr. Hardy has given us 

he Well-Beloved, a book which represents a 
return to the happier pre-Judean period of 
his development, but which, nevertheless, 
cannot be regarded as an unqualified success. 
Mr. Stevenson might possibly have ham- 
mered S¢. Jves into a romance worthy to 
rank with Catriona. Possibly, but not 
certainly, for the Vailima Letters show that 
he was profoundly dissatisfied with it. But as 
he left it it is incomplete, ragged, lacking in 
unity. Upon Mr. Kipling’s second attempt 
to write a long book, Captains Courageous, 
we have spoken recently. In The Spoils of 
Poynton and What Maisie Knew Mr. Henry 
James’s hand is, perhaps, surer, his art more 
subtle than ever before. To his unexampled 
mastery of words, to his profound psycho- 
logical analysis, he adds a new idealism, 
and paints the te ap Ae beauty, the beauty 
here of inanimate things, there of the un- 
spotted soul, triumphing over the sordid 
and in its surroundings. Another 
honest and imperfectly appreciated workman 
is Mr. Gissing. Zhe Whirlpool lacks the 
distinction of Mr. James’s books, for style 
was the gift left out by the fairies at Mr. 
Gissing’s christening. But, for all that, 
it is a powerful novel, well constructed, 
informed with moral ideas, interesting 
from beginning to end. And if it paints 
life in lurid colours upon a_ background 
of drab, it is none the less true to that 
side of life which catches Mr. Gissing’s 
vision. In Human Odds and Ends, Mr. 
Gissing developes some qualities of 
humour and irony which are not so con- 
spicuous in his longer works. Zhe School 


for Saints is a far more important book 


than any which John Oliver Hobbes has 
hitherto essayed. It is a remarkable 
advance. The fantastic has given way to 
the human. In a less measure, this is true 
also of Mr. Benjamin Swift. The people 
in The Tormentor are at least partly human. 
They have elements of the fantastic, the 
grotesque; but they have. human qualities 
also, very closely and acutely studied. In 
other respects, Zhe TZormentor compares 
favourably with Nancy Noon. The con- 
struction is more orderly, the style less corus- 
cating, more Mr. Swift’s own; at moments 
it attains a rare beauty. These are, we 
think, the conspicuous successes of the 
year, and to them should, perhaps, be 
added, for its distinction of style and its 
touch upon character, Mr. G. 8S. Street’s 
The Wise and the Wayward. 

Mr. Morris’s archaic romance, The Water 
of the Wondrous Isles, has a beauty, a 
recondite artificial beauty, of its own; 
and the same may be said of* Mr. 
Yeats’ The Secret Mr. Wells, in 


| The Invisible Man and The Plattner Story, 


ursues the vein of scientific marvel which 

e has found so rich. Miss Wilkins’ 
admirable Jerome heads a train of sojourners 
from over the Atlantic, among which Mr. 
Allen’s Zhe Choir Invisible and Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s Patience Sparhawk are the most note- 
worthy. A few other books have struck us 
as having real artistic accomplishment, or, 





at the least, intention; it is sufficient to enu- 
merate Mr. Sturgis’s Z'he Folly of Pen Har- 
rington, Miss Schreiner’s Peter Halkett, Miss 
Sinclair’s Audrey Craven, Miss Violet Hunt’s 
Onkist, Unkind, Mr. Voynich’s Gad-Fly, Mr. 
Pain’s Octave of Claudius, Mr. Jacobs’s The 
Skipper’s Wooing, Mrs. Fleming’s 4 Pinchbeck 
Goddess, Miss Harraden’s Hilda Strafford, Mr. 
Algernon omy A Scholar of Bygate, Mr. 
Prevost’s False Dawn, Mr. Brewer’s Specu- 
lators, Mr. Burrow’s 7'he Way of the Wind. The 
list, no doubt, might bear expansion from 
others that we have overlooked. Several 
books have, naturally enough, received 
attention out of all proportion td their in- 
trinsic merits. Among these we should 
class -Mme. Sarah Grand’s Beth Book, 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s Quest of the Golden 
Girl, and Mr. Hall Caine’s Zhe Christian. 
So far as ramps goes, romance 
is in the ascendant; the problem novel 
and the idyll languish, while our young 
men and maidens pore over thrillin 

tales of clattering spurs and “‘ hairbreadth 
scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach.” The 
leader, after Stevenson, of this school, Mr. 
Anthony Hope, maintains his place. In 
Phroso all his old fertility of invention 
is combined with a certain originality 
of setting. Mr. Crockett, on the other 
hand, seems to falter. But a score of 
youthful aspirants crowd up to take his 
place. The recipe is an easy one: a 
chivalrous gentleman, a dash of historic 
colour, an eyebrow, a mouthful of strange 
oaths, and the trick is done. But the repe- 
tition will pall, and in a year or two we 
shall all be writing novels on politics or 
religion or spiritualism again. The present 
fashion is at least a wholesome one, and in 
Scott and Dumas its followers have excellent 
models to work from. 


BroGRAPHY. 


Other branches of literature claim all too 
brief consideration. The mania for bio- 
graphy shows no signs of abatement. Of 
the most trivial people, upon the slightest 
excuse, voluminous and, as a rule, ill-edited 
lives are thrust before a reluctant public. 
Few of these productions, we should imagine, 
pay the cost of printing. They are published 
to gratify the monstrous vanity of relatives 
nll friends, a class of people singularly 
inept to see the subjects of them in their true 

roportions. Even in the case of those whose 
Segvephies might reasonably be written, we 
have again and again to complain of too great 
diffuseness, of too ardent a desire to gather 
up the last shred of unimportant or un- 
teristic detail. The biography which 
makes any claim to be a work of art is the 
rarest of things. Madame Darmesteter’s 
Renan, Captain Mahan’s Nelson are welcome. 
exceptions. So far as subject-matter is 
concerned, the Memoir of Lord Tennyson, by 
his son, is of the first importance. It is-. 
an official biography, somewhat grudgingly 
given, in which the traditional presentment 
of Tennyson is elaborated with extreme 
fidelity and reticence. The Awutodiographies 
of Gibbon, Lord Reberts’s Forty-one Years in 
India, the Life of Jowett, the Letters of Mrs. 
Browning, stand out from the ruck es of 
exceptional interest. : 
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ANTHOLOGIES. 


The reprinting of old poets goes on 
apace, and still more the making of antholo- 
gies. Amongst such Mrs. Meynell’s Flower 


of the Mind and Mr. Henley’s English Lyrics | prean 


come in the very front rank. A second 
series of the Golden Treasury does not reach 
the level of that earlier volume, to which so 
many gratefully owe their first introduction 
to the joys of English literature. Less com- 
prehensive are the aims of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s 
Book of Verses for Children, Mr. Sayle’s In 
Praise of Music, Mr. Couch’s English Sonnets, 
Mr. Aubrey Stewart's Epigrams and Epitaphs, 
Mr. Crawfurd’s Four Poets; all are carried 
out with knowledge and discrimination. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Scholarship appears to us to be suffer- 
ing under the dominion of the series. 
On every conceivable subject some pub- 
lisher or other has started a collection 
of manuals or handbooks. Few of these 
rofess to make any real addition to 
a a they are but rival attempts 
at mincing learning up small for weak 
digestions. That this should be done once 
is well enough; it does not seem necessary 
that it should be done over and over again. 
The publisher probably finds that one 
volume of a series sells another. From a 
less commercial point of view the dis- 
advantages of the system are apparent. 
Scholars are called from their independent 
tasks to serve up once more the funeral 
baked meats, and the exasperating uni- 
‘formity of the series drives them into a 
groove, and robs their work of any origin- 
ality it might otherwise have possessed. 
Nevertheless some good books have , om 
during the year; so many, in fact, that only 
a representative few can find mention here. 
Under the head of literary history we note 
the second volume of Prof. Courthope’s 
History of English Poetry, Prof. Ker’s ‘Boie 
and Romance, Dr. Hill’s Johnsonian Mis- 
cellanies, Dr. Gasquet’s Old English Bible, 
and a whole host of writings upon Shake- 
speare, of which Mr. Lee’s article in 

e Dictionary of National Biography, Mr. 
Madden’s Diary of William Silence, Mr. 
Carter’s Shakespeare, Puritan and Recusant, 
are the most important. A cheap re- 
rint of some of the volumes of Dr. 

urness’s New Variorum Shakespeare is a 
welcome boon. So is the section of the 
new British Museum Catalogue dealing 
with Shakespeare. The old controversy as 
to the Sonnets has revived gaily in con- 
sequence of Lady Newdegate-Newdigate’s 
Gossip from a Muniment Room. General 
history yields new volumes of the well- 
known works by Prof. Gardiner and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, and among special 
studies Prof. Maitland’s Domesday Bovk and 
Beyond, Mr. Lang’s Pickle the Spy, Mr. 
Leach’s English Schools at the Reformation, 
Mr. Morley’s Macchiavelli, Major Hume’s 
Ralegh and his Philip II. of Spain, Father 
Taunton’s Black Monks of St. Benedict in 
England, Canon Jessopp’s St. William of 
Norwich and his Life of Donne, Mr. 
J. W. Olark’s Observances of Barnwell, 
Canon Knox Little’s St. Francis of Assist, 





Mr. Beazley’s Dawn of Modern any. 
In Philosophy we have Frazer’s Pho 
of Theism and R. L. Nettleship’s Lectures 
and Remains; in theology Archbishop 
Benson’s posthumous study of St. Cy- 
lan; in anthropolo and folk-lore 
Mr. Grant Allen’s Evolution of the Idea of 
God, Mr. Borlase’s Trish Dolmens, Mr. Nutt’s 
Voyage of Bran; in Economics Mr. Charles 
Booth’s Life and Labour in East London, a 
monumental work now at last complete. In 
classical scholarship the signal things are 
Prof. Jebb’s Ajax and the coming edition of 
the newly discovered fragments of Bacchy- 
lides. It need hardly be said that this list 
is representative rather than exhaustive. 
To it may be appended the names of two 
books which have had a popular rather 
than a literary or academic success. These 
are Dr. Nansen’s Farthest North and Mr. 
Steevens’s Land of the Dollar. 

And so we come back to the point from 
which we started, that while the literature 
~ npg Sahing. rang of ae 

are flourishing, that highest 0 
ale which we je to on the 
literature of art, finds relatively but few 
adherents. And the question suggests itself 
whether anything can be done to remedy 
this disproportion. At bottom, perhaps, it 
is partly a matter of stimulus. Men must 
have something tangible to work for: the 
popular novelist finds his reward in the 
cheques of his agent, the literary student in 
the distant beckoning of a professorship. 
The artist alone works for nothing but the 
satisfaction of his own conscience and the 
silent esteem of those who respect art. 





AN ACADEMY OF LETTERS. 


Our suggested list of names for an AcADEMY 
or Lerrers aroused considerable interest, to 
which our columns and the columns of the 
London, provincial, and French presses 
have testified. We do not propose to 
make any change in our. selection; but 
if it were desired to increase the number 
of Academicians from forty to fifty, the 
suggestions of our correspondents would 
indicate the following additional names : 


James Martineau. Frederic Harrison. 
Edward Caird. William Watson. 
Henry Sidgwick. Sir Walter Besant. 
Lord Acton. Edward Dowden. 
F. Max Miiller. T. Watts-Dunton. 


A glance at the article on page 497, with the 
long list of awards, shows the power of such 
a body as the French Academy to assist 
merit. It was with the idea of encouraging 
authors of younger reputation that we decided 
to crown two books each year with awards 
of one hundred guineas and fifty guineas. 
In reply to many enquiries, we may add 
that we hope to announce the names of the 
authors whose books have been “ crowned ” 


, in our issue of January 15. 





SOME 
YOUNGER REPUTATIONS. 





MR. W. B. YEATS. 


Mr. Yzarts, born near Dublin in 1866, has done 
much work as an anthologist and critic, to 
which we need not here allude, nor even to 
his labours of love in connexion with the 
mystic Blake. His highest and finest work 
is to be found in his collected Poems, which 
comprise the best of his porrieny pub- 
lished verse; in John Sherman and a, & 
little volume of the Pseudonym Series; in 
The Celtic Twilight, a medley of legend and 
reverie; and in The Secret Rose, a collection 
of imaginative tales. All these are steeped 
in a magic which makes them too aérial 
and unsubstantial for some readers, too 
dreamy and dim ; and yet they are wonder- 
fully concrete and close to earth as well. 
This writer is emphatically one of those who 
have an abiding vision of beauty and truth, 
embracing all things, since all things are 
but the immortal moods of an immortal 
imagination. He finds 


“« In all poor foolish things that live a day, 
Eternal Beauty wandering on her way.” 


So to him the old Irish mythology, and the 
visible world of nature, and the set schemes 
of the and the daily life of man, 
are equally charged with an equal meaning, 
than which he can see and sing nothing 
else, whether he take romance, or drama, or 
lyric, or short story for his chosen method 
of expression. And he is not a misty, 
turbid writer, with flashes of beautiful 
light: he is far too pure and passionate 
an artist, a craftsman, for that. He has 
written lyrics of lovely simplicity and 
pathetic music, which a child could feel; 
and at his farthest flights toward the ulti- 
mate and the primal verities he remains 
clear and definite. His gift of words, 
wonderfully fresh and moving, his command 
over the sights and sounds of nature, his 
——s observation, while they make 

is poetry and his prose full of colour and 
cadence, full of romantic charm, are yet 
turned by him to the service of a higher 
imagination, which apprehends life sub specie 
aternitatis; but of Gideeticism, allegory, 
moralising, he has no trace. He does not 
make Oisin, and the whole vast Celtic world 
of wonder and enchantment, so variously 
presented in his writings, mere vehicles of 
an unearthly creed: they are real to him, 
because they are ideal: not more so the 
living creatures of the fields and waters, 
whom he shows to us with so faithful and 
apt atouch. A pre-historic myth, a peasant 
poet of the last century, a mediseval mystic, 
a London suburb—they tell him the same 
tale of a divine imagination envisaging itself 
in moods of life: whence a kind of com- 
passionate exultation in his presentments of 
—- and emotions, be they personal or 
ramatic. So, he has humour, that precious 
possession inseparable from true art and 
spirituality; humour of a gently ironical 
and sympathetic sort. He suffers, doubt- 
less, somewhat from his English readers’ 
unfamiliarity with his Irish themes and 
interests, as also from his ‘‘ transcendental- 
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ism”; but no ‘one has questioned the tech- 
nical side of his excellence; the wistful 
solemnity and lyrical melody of his verse, 
the musical rh of his prose, his mastery 
of the proper arresting word, the striking, 
unaffected epithet. And he has never con- 
descended to inferior stuff, never squandered 
his talent upon poor matter; his work is 
always ardent and fine, respecting itself. 
To Mr. Yeats we look for a masterpiece, 
since his imagination is of the highest 
quality, and his execution not far beneath it. 





MR. GEORGE GISSING. 


Tue discriminating have had their eyes upon 
Mr. Gissing since first, in Demos, he showed 
what stuff he was of; the ular success 
which he has never co e has never 
won. He is handicapped by the fact that, 
though an excellent craftsman, he has not 
style—has not, that is to say, distinction, 
finish, beauty of style. Yet from first to 
last, from Eve's Ransom to The Whirlpool, he 
has written a round dozen of admirable novels 
—solid, honest, ge novels, such as but 


few men, in the of comparative neglect, 
have the grit to turn out. And they are 
novels of ideas. No one works more 


under the domination of the idea than Mr. 
Gissing. In New Grub Street, that remorse- 
less analysis and indictment of Mr. Gissing’s 
own —_ Harold Biffen, the realist, 
who lives on bread and dripping in a 
garret and rejoices in the k choric 
metres, thus expounds his theory of the art 
of fiction : 


** What I really aim at is an absolute realism 
in the sphere of the ignobly decent. The field, 
as I un ae it, a a ne ae don’t dei 
any writer who trea ordinary 
life with fidelity and seriousness. Zola writes 
deliberate ies; his vilest figures become 
heroic from the place they fill in a strongly 
imagined drama. I want to deal with the 
essentially unheroic, with the day-to-day life 
of that vast majority of people who are at the 
mercy of paltry circumstance. Dickens under- 
stood the possibility of such work, but his 
tendency to melodrama on the one hand, and 
his humour on the other, prevented him from 
thinking of it. An instance, now. As I came 
along by Regent’s Park, half an hour ago, a 


man and a girl were walking close in front of 
me, love-making. I them slowly and 
heard a déal of their talk—it was part of 


the situation that they should pay no heed to a 
er’s ximity. Now, such a love scene 
as that has absolutely never been written down ; 
it was entirely decent, yet vulgar to the nth 
power. Dickens would have made it ludicrous 
—a gross injustice. Other men who deal with 
low-class life would haps have preferred 
idealising it—an absurdity. For my own : 
I am going to reproduce it verbatim, without 
one single impertinent suggestion of any point 
of view save that of honest reporting. The 
result will be something unutterably tedious. 
Precisely. That is the stamp of the ignobly 
decent hfe. If it were anything but tedious, it 
would be untrue.” 
In part, Harold Biffen’s theory is Mr. 
Gissing’s also. In part, and not entirely, 
because Mr. Gissing is not a pure realist. 
The “ignobly decent” is his subject; he 
observes it laboriously, minutely, from every 
conceivable point of view. But he does not 
merely observe it—he condemns. And that 





een Se eet: 8 tenes 
issi m a ist into a pessimist. 

pessimist he is, deliberately. He lays his 
finger, here and there, on every condition 
of our middle-class life; and points out how 
each in turn operates to degrade and ruin 
the humanity which it controls. His books 
are crowded with failures, failures that 
might so easily have been successes. He 


shows you idealism thwarted by the pettiest 
of barriers, by imperfect education, by 
imagined social requirements, by natural 


instinct prompting to foolish marriage, often- 
est of all by jst the Laermer set. ou little; 
ambitions warped, the joy of life crushed. 
Only once does the idealist get the best of 
it, in Zhyrza. Here Mr. Gissing has given 
wing to the poetry that is in his soul; 
therefore, you admire the other books, but 
you love Z'hyrza. The middle-class, with its 
infinitesimal grades, is Mr. Gissing’s field of 
study. His gentle folk do not convince ; 
on the other hand, he can venture into 
the slums, and in Zhe Nether World has 
anticipated alike Mr. Morrison and Mr. 
Maugham 

all its Bank Holidayness. 





MR. “ANTHONY HOPE.” 


Ir the circulation of Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
books exceeds that of novelists of higher 
rank, it is no matter of reproach against 
him : it is neither to puffery nor to vulgarity 
that he owes his success. The extremes 
of his field are marked, on the one hand, 
by Zhe Chronicles of Count Antonio; on 
the other, by Zhe Dolly Dialogues. The 
former is his most deliberate effort after 
effect in style. Probably, also, none of 
his creations has fallen so perilously near 
to failure. It is a book, indeed, that one 
has read with pleasure and with admira- 
tion ; only, having once closed it, straight- 
way one forgets what manner of book it 
was. From beginning to end it contains no 
bungled sentence or discordant collocation ; 
it is not confused or diffuse; it is singularly 
free from definite defect: only it is lacking, 
too, in that unspeakable quality which can 
make a story or a character or a phrase to 
shine out from its neighbourhood and live 
in the memory. Yet it is by a kindred 
work that Mr. Hope is best known; and if 
one asks why Zhe Prisoner of Zenda has 
captured the fancy and imagination of so 
great a company, no other reason suggests 
itself than that mere suspicion of modern 
cynicism which im to the whole a 
vague ore of burlesque. To what extent 
Rupert of Hentzau will preserve this strain it 
is too early to conjecture. Phroso, in the 
same species, marks a decline; but the 
air of Ruritania is invigorating. 

As the amused watcher of his own 
London, Mr. Hope a at his most 
considerable stature in Z'he God in the Car. 
The picture of the “magerful man” is 
almost too definitely drawn from life to 
rank among creations; nevertheless, so 
convincingly to portray the Titan, with his 
gift of overwhelming vitality and his un- 
conscious power of domination, is no petty 
feat. Itis bright, too, with that illuminative 
see-saw of dialogue which is characteristic 





, and painted a Bank Holiday in |, 


of Mr. Hope on his most modern and 
frivolous side—the side, that is, which 
appeals most directly to whatever there is 
of frivolous in the reader—and which is the 
essence of the charming Dolly Dialogues. 
Across the Channel the thing has been done 
before; and Mr. Hope is not Gyp; and, for 
the matter of that, lish is not French. 
Anyway, the Dialogues are very clever, and, 
at points, even brilliant. 

is smart dialogue is sometimes held up 
as a matter of reproach against him; and 
we acknowledge, thankfully, that the con- 
versations of the people in 4 Man of Mark, 
Mr. Witi’s Widow, and The Comedies of 
Courtship, are more amusing than the greater 
number of those at which, in real life, we 
are privileged to assist. But it is not always 
their wit from which the reader derives the 
most pleasure ; more often it is their aptness. 
The average man speaks 12,000 words a day, 
the average woman half asmany again. Out 
of the 30,000 words launched between sleep 
and sleep by, say, a betrothed couple, Mr. 
Hope has a happy knack of arresting the 

-dozen winged sentences that have a 
real bearing m the true lives of them. 
Divorce them from their context, or in any- 
wise modify the circumstances, and these 
same words that seem so “ smart” become 
as futile as an electro-magnet when the 
circuit is broken. Itis Comedies of Courtship 
that we have particularly in our mind. 

It must be confessed that the man who 
wrote these books knows his world more 
than calf-skin deep, that he is detached 
enough to watch it steadily, and clever 
enough to read it. We credit him with a 
modesty that recognises his limitations, and 
we earnestly entreat him not to be seduced © 
by the critics who worry him to take him- 
self more seriously. He is not a Thackeray 
or a Stevenson, but he is eminently refresh- 
ing; a cynic indeed, but a cynic with a 
sound digestion and a shapely style. 


MR. JOHN DAVIDSON. 


In the seventies and eighties Mr. John 
Davidson was writing romantic farces and 

astorals. These have no dramatic qualities, 
but they bloom with fantastic humour and 
fresh poetry, wild-wood notes. Mr. Davidson 
came from Scotland to London, went through 
the furnace, and found his living in jour- 
nalism. In 1890 he published Poerfervid; 
or, the Career of Ninian Jamieson, a fasci- 
nating study of the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum. It was little regarded, but, 
nevertheless, it had, and has, its warm 
admirers. Mr. Davidson has not ceased to 
write fiction, but it is in poetry that he has 
achieved most. Take a sample of his early 
verse, from Jn a Music-Hall : 


THE SWING, 


“« We sat on the swing together ; 
At the ead of the orchard-close, 
A hill with its budding heather 
Like a purple dome arose. 
On the heavily ivied chapel 
The sun for the windows sought ; 
In the shadows of pear-tree and apple 





The daisies were crowded and ca ght. 
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And this was her thirteenth summer, 
And I was as old as she ; 

But love is an early comer : 
He came to her and me. 


O, silently, slowly swinging, 
Till a star peered half-afraid, 
And the chapel-bell was ringing, 
And the shadows were lost in shade.” 


Fame came to Mr. Davidson with his Fleet- 

street Eclogues, and was confirmed by his 

Ballads and Songs. The ballad form suits 

him admirably. He has not the genius for 

finish, but he has an impetuous movement, 

an astonishing vigour. He is a born singer, 

he carries you off your legs with magnificent 

stanzas. 

** The adventurous sun took Heaven by storm ; 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain ; 

The sounding cities, rich and warm, 

Smouldered and glittered in the plain.” 


It has a swing, an entrai. 

But the “fundamental brainwork” of 
Mr. Davidson’s poems will rarely bear 
analysis. He has emotions and instincts, 
but he has no philosophy—he does not think 
things out. His ethics are somewhat anti- 
nomian, his social fervour vague and rhetori- 
cal: he lends himself cruelly to caricature. 
It is in the pastoral mood that he satisfies 
most and offends least. Always a sojourner 
in Fleet-street, he brings thither the smell of 
the heather and the dew of the morning 
upon the meadows. Town and country jostle 
each other throughout the vlogues, the 
human impulses and the fascination of Pan. 
He has breathed a new life into the some- 
what worn form which he affects. Outdoor 
sights and sounds he renders with the eye 
of a master and the passion of a lover; he 
renders the atmosphere and the feel of the 
wind. What a large airiness there is in 
these two stanzas from Jn Romney Marsh: 


** As I came up from Dymchurch Wall, 
I saw above the Downs’ low crest 
The crimson brands of sunset fall, 
Flicker and fade from the West. 


Night sank: like flakes of silver fire, 
The stars in one great shower came down ; 
Shrill blew the wind; and shrill the wire 
Rang out from Hythe to Romney town.”’ 


Were he less a child of nature, Mr. David- 
son might sing less; upon a broader in- 
tellectual basis he might sing more wisely. 


MR. HENRY “SETON MERRIMAN.” 


Is Mr. Merriman one of the great, or only one 
of the second-rate ? That interesting question 
cannot yet receive a conclusive answer, but 
the fact that it can be seriously propounded 
shows that its subject has already gone far, 
and may go farther. In fact, Mr. Merriman 
writes so well that one is disappointed that 
he does not write better. He a nearly all 
the necessary qualities for his art. His 
characters—particularly his men—are real 
flesh-and-blood creations; his scenery— 
whether it be the Russian steppes in 
The Sowers or the tangled jungle of Africa 
in With Edged Tools—is vividly photographed 
upon the mind’s eye of the reader; his 
dialogue is concise and occasionally witty. 
Unlike a good many modern novelists, he 





can construct a plot, as he shows us in From 
One Generation to Another, of which the 
dénouement is at once extremely powerful and 
—s natural. He is intensely patriotic. 
ot quite so patently as Mr. Kipling, but 
quite as plainly to those who will read 
between the lines, he shows us that in his 
opinion the well-bred young Englishman 
can go anywhere and do anythi His 
heroes are just as much at home in 
Buluwayo as in Bond-street; we find them 
philandering in a Belgravian drawing-room 
one week, and tending the fever-stricken in 
a Russian village the next. Then he is 
clean. He writes as an English gentleman 
talks in a mixed company, with a careful 
choice of topics as well as of lan . With 
all this in his favour, it may be wondered 
why there should be any doubt as to the 
answer to our original question. Un- 
fortunately, a novelist may have all these 
admirable qualities, and yet remain essenti- 
ally second-rate. So far, Mr. Merriman has 
not given many indications of deep thought 
on the great problems of human existence. 
As a substitute, he is rather too fond of 
taking the reader aside for a moment, in the 
manner of Thackeray, in order to make 
some slightly cynical and occasionally rather 
trite comment on the situation at which his 
story has arrived. These remarks come 
much better from the mouth of one of the 
characters—for example, that most astute of 
fellows, Karl Steinmetz in The Sowers 
—than from the author in a parenthesis. 
If the importunity of publishers and editors 
will only give Mr. Merriman time to 
think over his stories a little longer before 
writing them, and to edit them a little more 
severely after they are written, we believe 
that he will justify the great promise of 
some of his early stories, and achieve a work 
which will take rank as literature. Other- 
wise, he will merely remain one of the 
most agreeable of our many ephemeral 
romancers. 


MR. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


Mr. QuitteR-Covcn is thirty-four, a scholar 
and a Cornishman. Those seem to be the 
main facts which bear upon his literary 
work. He was educated at Clifton, where 
the late Mr. T. E. Brown was among the 
masters. From Clifton Mr. Couch went to 
Oxford, where he took a scholarship at 
Trinity, but distinguished himself chiefly 
by contributions to the Oxford Magazine. 
More than that, he actually started an 
undergraduate paper—TZhe Rattle—which 
had a brief existence for the Eights week, 
and seemed at the moment a marvel of 
brilliancy. Whether Mr. Couch could read 
over those early efforts without a cold 
shudder is another question; but his talent 
was undoubtedly precocious. Dead Man’s 
Rock, by “‘Q.,” appeared before its author 
had taken his degree, and there is a 
tradition that he sent it in among his 
credentials when applying for a fellowship 
at Magdalen. TZroy Zown followed at no 
long interval, and this -book revealed, 
although in a very imperfect form, the true 
bent of Mr. Couch’s genius. For Troy 
Town, as most people know, is Fowey, 


| period of discipleship. 





where “Q.” lives, and this was only the 

inning of a long series of Cornish 
studies. Mr. Couch is one of those writers 
who find their best inspiration in the air of 
their native county, and, unlike so many of 
them, ag —_ . feel Rs pegr more 
strongly when he is living on the spot. 
a Bete, if we mistake not, was in 
England when he wrote the Window in 
Thrums, and Stevenson seemed to experi- 
ence the fascination of Scotland most in- 
tensely when it was heightened by contrast 
with his Samoan abode; but . Couch 
—_ has been at his best when writing 
of the sights and the people who were 
actually about him. After he left Oxford, 
and before he settled down in Fowey, 
there was a period of literary work and 
journalism in London which resulted in 
a tempo breakdown of his health. 
One journalistic connexion he took with 
him to Cornwall, where he has written 
for several years weekly causeries in the 
Speaker. He has indeed all the equip- 
ment of a critic—sound scholarship, keen 
relish for literature, and a generous readi- 
ness to welcome new talent. His interest 
in the technical business of authorshi 
what one may call the mechanism of style— 
has shown itself in an unusually protracted 
No author has laid 
to heart more closely Stevenson’s advice to 
imitate the procedure of greater men; and 
Mr. Couch’s fatest published work has been 
a tour de force in this kind—the completion 
of St. Ives. Yet not even that is so close 
a reproduction of Stevenson’s manner as the 
story, ‘‘ Gabriel Foot, Highwayman,” which 
was included in Noughts and Crosses. In 
the same volume were several studies after 
Daudet, paraphrased rather than translated 
from the Lettres de Mon Moulin and elsewhere. 
But the best things were those for which 
one could adduce no original—the story of 
the mad Mayor of Gentick, or the story of 
the engine-driver for whom the soul of his 
burnt wife incarnated itself in butterflies, 
and who was a ble madman, hostile 
only to entomologists, till the ic day 
when a moth fluttered into the e of 
altar — in the church, and he rushed 
out a blaspheming and raving maniac. 
Better still, perhaps, than the best of these 
admirable short stories is the tale, ‘I Saw 
Three Ships Come Sailing,” with its vision 
of tempest on the Cornish coast, and ships 
appearing for an instant out of the mist 
before they dash upon the reef. Mr. Couch 
has hardly surpassed that story yet: Ja, 
admirable and pathetic novel though it 
was, suggested Mr. Barrie’s influence too 
strongly. However, “Q” is young still; 
= time, compared to the life of man, is 
ong. 


MR. “BENJAMIN SWIFT.” 


Mr. Bzensamin Swirt published last year a 
novel, Nancy Noon, which had considerable 
vogue, and won an amount of more or less 
injudicious praise. The book was full of a 
certain moral fervour gone wrong, which 
appealed to the ‘‘ great heart,” the ‘‘ Non- 
conformist conscience,” or whatever is the 
proper name of the turbid popular mind, 
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We do not wish to be rude to Mr. Swift, 
but his position is precisely that which once 
was by the gi author of Festus. 
— and contortions are always market- 
able, and he may rest assured that the praise 
which the book ee was not deo a 

fragments of literary worth. But 
this year he has given us a new novel, Zhe 
Tormentor, which doubtless surprised some 
of the amiable gentlemen who admired its 
predecessor. Yet the book is a real advance, 
and it is just because of the d stuff 
which Mr. Swift has in him that these notes 
are written. 

On a hasty glance both the books seem 
amazingly bad. A turgid, explosive style, 
a pretentiousness oi language exityry 8 
very real triviality of thought, seems at 
the only feature. Form, design, there is 
none. Wsbaghect one catches a glimmer 
of a conception, but irrelevant rhapsodies 
rob it of all effect. The characters are in 
the main ludicrous, for the author has 
shirked his proper work, and, instead of an 
honest attempt at adequate characterisation, 
has fled to the ugly fervours of incompetence. 
It is a sort of new Byronism, to our mind 
infinitely less virile and promising than the 
old. If we are compelled to decide between 
the rovoco and the schwdrmerisch we choose 
the rea His ignorance b. the little 
things which give verisimilitude is amazi 
even in a very young man ; ie tack of gned 
breeding is incomprehensible in a man of 
culture. The books are in a way utterly 
repulsive, and the repulsive feature is not a 
strength and passion which we fear, but 
: ew Beproen which pF only 

ore. is one apparent gift—a sense, 
saliaihet distorted ; be sure, of the 
dramatic—is made of no avail by his 
ye > coe method, and the ordinary reader, 
with any love of the + things in litera- 
ture, is moved to wholesale condemnation. 

And yet such a condemnation is unjust. 
For by and by we begin to see that Mr. 
Swift is not like other men, that he has a 
theory of art all his own, and that there is 
really a method in his madness. He does 
not know the common meaning of the 
word art. He is obviously iliar with 
much foreign literature, but he has no trace 
of the austere ideals of a Balzac, a Flau- 
bert, or a ra ti Nor has he any- 
thing of the scholar’s temper, for though he 
has clearly dabbled to some extent in 
philosophy, there is none of the exactness, 
method, love of “justice and chastity in 
form” which is the nature of a scholar. 
But he is very emphatically a moralist and 
a rhetorician. More: in his own way, he is 
a stylist and a fine one. He seems to work 
habitually on a = theory of the use of 
words. When he touches scenery or the 
—— erg get most Fane Lees ol 

e is often flat, stale and undistinguished. 
Cheap phrases of rhetoric are always in his 
ears, and he cannot get rid of them. But 
— and + peas a = . id wastes a word, 
a chain of wo i into , the 
overladen sentences will take A ag | we 
are entranced—for a moment. Again, he 
has the stylist’s most excellent dower, the 
sense of metaphor. Utterly uncritical, he 
never knows when he is fine and when he is 
merely silly, but delivers al] with an air of 





inspiration. Still the jewels are there, and 
it is a fact to remember. 

This, then, is the advance of the second 
story upon the first—that Mr. Swift tm 
fuller play to the rhetoric and less painfully 
strives after the unattainable. Naney 
Noon he was fresh from the influence of 

+ fictional models, and aimed at a 
Retional success. He failed, not having it 
in him to succeed, and he wisely turned to 
work where, with mere skeletons of charac- 
ters, he could work out his moral problem 
and give rein to hisfervours. Itis, perhaps, 
not a very high gift, this of rhetoric, but it 
is a real one, and there is room in letters 
for the moralist. The man who can go 
mad over what Dr. Johnson called “ meta- 
physical distresses,” and feel passionately 
about “‘infinities” and “ poral, weer eter- 
nal ironies,” is not to be ignored. Moreover, 
there is much in that rude style of his which 
might yet be turned to nobler uses. Now 
ma then there is a note which argues the 
lyrical gift, and once he gives us a little 
jingle of unforgettable verse : 


**My love, I hear him 
Reaping the ripe barley, 
Poppy heads near him ! 
Drowsy poppies, fear bim ! 
Death, they say, is a mower, 
Aye, and love too, 
And seed comes back to the sower, 
And the blush of the rose to the grower.” 


The man who can write like this may yet 
take high rank in poetry. 

i , let this be our advice to Mr. 
Swift. He has shown no conception of art 
—nay, he has given positive indications of 
the absence of all artistic capacity. Nor is 
he in any way a thinker, even in the limited 
sense in which one uses the word in fiction. 
Nowhere in him do we find those pro- 
found lantern - flashings into the deeps of 
the human heart which open up long 
avenues of thought. The very lack of 
critical power is a sign of the absence of 
any talent for high intellectual achievement. 
But he has passion, emotion, and a = 
and he may in time be a famous morali 
and so end where great men begin. But 
let him definitely choose his course, for if he 
be perpetually going up and down, between 
the Jerusalem of the artist and the Jericho of 
the rhetorician, he must sooner or later fall 
among thieves. 


MR. OWEN SEAMAN. 


Ir Mr. Seaman reads the reviews of his 
books—especially his Battle of the Bays—he 
must be familiar with the fact that certain 
critics have declared him the equal, if not 
the superior, of Calverley. In these days 
any man who combines rhymes pla y is 
in danger of being called greater Cal- 
verley. But fortunately Mr. Seaman has 
shown himself posse of too much good 
sense to believe such rubbish. © Indeed, that 
Mr. Seaman must have a very remarkable 
store of sense is one of the first reflec- 
tions which follows a perusal of his work. 
When it comes to hard fact, he is, of course, 


no Calverley at all. His aims are different, ; 


his equipment ‘is’ different, although his 


) 





methods are similar. Calverley’s verse was 
the product of high spirits and the sense of 
fun. Mr. Seaman has not much fun: he is 
a castigator. He shoots folly as it flies. 
Calverley did so too in his song of the 
Prince of Wales’s cherry-stones, and in one 
or two of his parodies ; but apart from the 
satirical intention, these pieces have inde- 

mdent life. Mr. Seaman is wholly satirist. 

¢ is critical and destructive where Calverley 
laughed and invented. But we ought to be 
proud of Mr. Seaman. His dexterity some- 
times is almost uncanny, and his wit glitters 
like a stiletto. He hits every time. Despite 
the cleverness of much of the Zillers of the 
Sand, and the address to the Emperor of 
Germany— 


‘* Nor were you meant to solve the nation’s 


ots, 
Or be the Earth’s Protector, willy-nilly ; 
You only make yourself and royal Pots- 
-dam silly ”’— 

we consider Mr. Seaman at his best when 
his subject is literary. In political satire, 
both Mr. Traill and Mr ©. L. Graves are 
his masters. In his happiest moments 
Mr. Traill is superb, and the well-nigh 
diabolical wit of Mr. Graves’s Hawarden 
Horace has never been sufficiently recog- 
nised. But as a parodist, and, what is 
rarer and better, a satirist of literary 
fads and fashions, Mr. Seaman has no 
serious rival. His sympathies lie in the 
direction of literature. Once or twice a week 
he is engaged in lecturing on Browning to 
Extension students, and this early rhyming 
work at Cambridge took the form of a 
burlesque of Gidipus Rex. He is doomed, 
we suppose, to turn out a mass of political 
rhyme in his position as poet-in-chief to Mr. 
Punch; but let him consider that taskwork. 
Let him keep his leisure for lite satire. 
He does it to perfection. His “B of a 
Bun” and his “Ballad of Resurrection,” 
after Mr. Davidson, and his treatment of 
Mr. Watson, stamp him master. 


MR. H. G. WELLS. 


Toe Pall Mall Gazette under Mr. Cust’s 
editorship was remarkable for its occasional 
articles. They were by various hands, but 
readers of that brilliant sheet soon began to 
discover a congruity in certain of them. 
Clearly they came from one brain. Nobod 
knew the author: no member of the s 
had ever seen him. They only knew that 
the articles came in, with unfailing re ity, 
at the rate of a couple a week, and that they 
were always table. The Unknown 
was never declined with thanks. Soon the 
editor of the Pall Mall Budget, prospecting 
for talent, tapped this spring. He made the 
acquaintance of the Unknown, to discover 
that he wasa Mr. H. G. Wells, that he had 
some figure in the scientific world, that he 
had helped to edit an educational paper, and 
that he was willing to try his hand at short 
stories. He tried, to considerable effect. 
The stories, like the articles, came into the 
Budget office at the rate of about a couple 
a week, and they were also very welcome. 
These articles and stories may now be 
found between the covers of  Cortain 
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Personal Matters and The Stolen Bacillus. 
About this time Mr. Henley, ing about 
for a serial for The New Review, h of The 
Time Machine that Mr. Wells was writing, his 
first long attempt in that blend of science 
and fiction which he has made peculiarly 
his own. The publication of The Time 
Machine brings us down to 1894, his second 
year as a writer of acceptable fiction. 

Then, so we read his career, Mr. Wells 
set himself to gain the public ear. That he 
succeeded we all know. That he worked 
too quickly most agree. To write Zhe Won- 
derful Visit, The Island of Dr. Moreau, The 
Wheels of Chance, and The Plattner Story 
in one year was to bustle a loyal and 
willing brain. Zhe Wonderful Visit is 
fantasy, fantasy of a delightful and 
radiant kind, and in our opinion the best 
thing Mr. Wells has done. Others incline 
to that lively open-air piece, The Wheels 
of Chance. The Island of Dr Moreau, although 
a tour de force of bizarre imagination, 
is a shade too horrid for most readers. The 
Invisible Man was written before 1896, but it 
was carefully revised in the early spring of 
this year. Mr. Wells is now re-writing part 
of the War of the Worlds, that admirable 
and stirring Martian romance which has 
just come to an end in Pearson’s Magazine. 

his instinct for revising and improving 
his work augurs well for Mr. Wells’s future. 
The hot, early fit of production is over. 
He has won not only the ear of the public, 
but the encouragement of those whose ap- 
ong is hard to gain, and still harder to 

eep. His future rests with himself. If he 

can forget the popular magazine; if he 
continues to assimilate; if he is content 
to live solitary; if he can escape, by some 
means or another, from that driving 
necessity to make a certain income— a 
necessity which has killed the artist in 
so many—all will be well with him. Mr. 
Wells is at the parting of the ways. He 
must choose; only himself can make the 
choice; only something within himself 
can guide him to that choice. It would 
hardly be fair to ask for evidence of it 
in the two books upon which he is now 
at work. Love and Mr. Lewisham promises 
well. It is a novel of human sympathy 
rather than sensation. When the Sleeper 
Wakes is a tale of 200 years hence. We 
give him time in which to make decision. 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


THERE was once a man in Devon who met 
Wilkie in a coach and who thanked God 
that the painter he admired was so 
oung. In the poetry of Mr. Stephen 
hillips is a note of maturity; yet bio- 
Se notices attribute to him a juvenility 
t ought to rejoice the reader who believes 
the battle to be with the young. Still no 
one would say that Christ in Hades is a 
“promising” poem. Itis performance, anda 
very complete performance, or it is nothing. 
It covers only twelve short pages; and the 
various yerses that are bound with it, in 
the “Shilling Garland” series do not 
make a larger show. But the little book 


has gone into many hands; made true 





Stents, Soe the praise * critics for sex 
rare ity as well as their respect for 
its limited quantity; and has prepared 
the way for Mr. Phillips’s publication of 
some singularly fine verses, from time to 
time, in the columns of the Spectator. 

The dominant note of Mr. Phillips might 
be deduced from the very title of his book. 
He strives to give a bygone calm to thoughts 
and feelings that are still in ferment in 
most minds. He has the old dignity 
in union with the modern intimacy : 


“Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree, 
Fruit of the H ides 
Burnish take on trees ; 
The Muses’ sacred grove be wet 
With the red dew of Olivet, 
And Sappho lay her burning brow 
In white Cecilia’s lap of Snow.” 


To that alluring invitation of another young 
poet, Mr. Phillips, in a measure, makes 
response ; not, indeed, as an enthusiast of 
the Cross, but as one who beckons to dead 
deities from within its shadow. Christianity 
is too personal to be spoken of impartially. 
It is precisely this unusual . gy 
this missing moderation, that Mr. Phillips 
supplies to modern verse. Even in his 
Hades, when the Saviour descends thither, 
the attitude of those whom He is to deliver. 
is one of human hesitation, a hope that has 
in it the lurking fear of disappointment, 
according to canons of human experience, 
not those of Heavenly optimism : 


** Yet how shall we in Thy tormented face 
Believe ? Thou comest from the glistening sun 
As out of some great battle, nor hast Thou 
The beautiful ease of the untroubled gods. 
Most strong are they, for they are joyous cold. 
Thou art not happy! We can trust Thee not. 
How wilt Thou lead with feet already pierced ? 
And if we ask Thy hand, see it is torn.” 


The handful of ‘‘ Lyrics” at the end of the 
book, above all the little series of verses 
called “The Apparition,” contain Mr. 
Phillips’s strongest cry to the reader: 


‘‘ Nine nights she did not come to me: 
The heaven was filled with rain ; 
And as it fell and fell, I said : 
‘ She will not come again.’ 


Last night she came, not as before, 
But in a strange attire ; 

Weary she seemed, and very faint, 
As though she came from fire.”’ 

And again: 
‘She is not happy! It was morn ; 

The sun fell on my head : 

And it was not an hour in which 
We think upon the dead. 


She is not happy! As I walked, 
Of her I was aware : 

She cried out, like a creature hurt, 
Close by me in the air.”’ 


Poignant as these verses and others of the 
series are, they lack a sequence of arrange- 
ment which could have been easily theirs. 
Yet so fine a poet, and we use the words 
advisedly, as Mr. Phillips here proves 
himself, must needs be a well-grounded 
philosopher at root; and it is in the power 
of ressing himself accordingly that we 
look for new increase in the volume he is 
now preparing for the press. 





Txose who have followed the career of Mr. 
Charles Whibley cannot fail to have noticed 
the vast improvement in his style since the 
time when he began to write slashing 
articles for the National Observer. This is 
the pleasantest and most promising trait of 
his writing. It means that he is i 
ains and giving thought to his craft an 
y criticising himself. Also it en- 
courages us in the belief that his efforis 
will not cease, that he will not fall into a 
rut and become utterly hopeless. Looking 
at the progress made it is reasonable to 
believe that he still has an interesting 
career before him. Yet one cannot disgui 
the fact that there are great obstacles to 
surmount. In a critic the first requisite 
is style, and of that Mr. Whibley has only 
the beginnings. He has gained in clearness 
and accuracy; he is less addicted to the 
brusque forcible-feeble of his early efforts, 
when his language was generally so very 
much more violent than was warran 
by any — in his thought. But even 
yet the style is too bookish and Johnsonese, 
reminding one of a Quarterly Reviewer in a 
bad moment. The cadences fall so mechani- 
cally that one cannot read a page aloud with- 
out falling into sing-sing as though it were 
pointed for chanting. Worst of all, the 
words seem to grow dead in his hands— 
he has not the art of making them glow 
with life, colour, music, and picture. It is 
this verbal lifelessness he must now contend 
with if his ambition be to write really noble 
rose. We would rather convince than 
ogmatise, and to any one desirous of test- 
ing the truth of this a simple experiment 
may be suggested. First read a page or 
two of the Book of Scoundrels and then o 
Jonathan Wild, its model and inspiration. 
What we mean will then require no words 
to explain. And doing that will suggest 
a thought or two about Mr. Whibley’s 
matter. He does some yy ot very well 
indeed, but he never seems to have defined 
his own borders. The slating, slashing, bull- 
baiting style of rhetoric in which he used to 
write his art criticisms defeated its own 
object. ‘‘It is better to fight for the 
good than to rail at the ill,” and he 
was much more a ex- 
pounding the merits of Mr. istler than 
when belabouring the Royal Academy. In 
the best work he has achieved—introducing 
some of the Tudor Translations—the value 
lies wholly in the exposition. When he 
stops to flin defiance at the Puritan or 
a gibe at the middle-classes, to ridicule 
Clapham or jeer at the Realist, the only 
effect produced is that of making the 
reader see that he is uncomfortable himself 
and engendering discomfort in others. A 
man with a worthy task in hand does not 
stop every ten minutes to defy the passer- 
by—he goes fearlessly on with it and trusts 
to witining the approbation of the few for 
whom he is working. This task of explain- 
ing and elucidating books that have been 
stranded or half-forgotten really seems to 
be that for which Mr. Whibley is best 
uipped by scholarship and temperament. 
He might perform a valuable service by 
sticking to it. But in his critical essays 
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you see him straining a ox beyond 
its natural limits, as if he too literally 


accepted those wild sayi 
grain of truth in them, but never meant 
seriously) in which ius will occasion- 
ally ra Led he s urbanity and that 
dexterous lightness which made Arnold so 
formidable. He is too ambitious of earning 
the praise of Bungay: “For a slashing 
article, sir, there is nobody like the Capting— 
nobody like him.” 


MR. ARTHUR MORRISON. 


Mr. Morrison appears to have arrived at 
a very interesting and critical stage of his 
career, for no one can say whether promise 
is going to ripen into performance or not. 
He is of the mch school; Daudet might 
have taught him his method, and Zola 
selected his subjects. In his Jago he trusted 
little or nothing to imagination, but a great 
deal to his notebook. Ever seeking the 
clean-cut picturesque phrase and the vivid 
word, he produced a very striking picture of 
the East End. But, nevertheless, it was 
not quite satisfactory and convincing. 
Human nature does not alter so much wi 
conditions as he seems to think. A little 
less or a little more morality does not affect 
its elements. The conventions of — 
or the conventions of Poplar touch nothing 
but. environment. Mr. Albert Chevalier 
made his early success by recognising this 
fact; the coster of his songs is recognisably 
aliveand human. The coster of Mr. Morrison 
does not seem to be a man, but only a stuffed 
figure carrying a blotch of horrible character- 
istics. One feels this the more because Mr. 
Morrison’s strongest gift in writing is a 
cynicism that is almost brutal. With it he 
elaborates the features of all his characters 
till the impression is produced that one 
savage, hideous, ugly coster and one gaudy- 
feathered, bedizened. “donah” have acted 
as models for all his studies of Jagodom. 
Moreover, his success has been achieved in 

ictures of the brutal. There are times when 

e seems to reflect that, after all, passion 
and hatred and love and tears and sorrow 
and forgiveness, if he could but see them, play 
the same part in the slum that they do in 
Piccadilly ; but so far this discernment has 
resulted in no more than the reproduction 
of some of the worst faults of Charles 
Di-kens, catch- pathos, and weak 
sentimentality where he intended real feel- 
ing. Mr. Morrison neyer will do first-rate 
work till he shuts up his Dickens, a writer 
who had no command of the harsh, bitter 
cynicism in which Mr. Morrison excels, and 
whose sunny love of what was bright and 
cheerful is inimitable. 

To pronounce any final judgment upon 
Mr. Morrison’s writing would be absurd. 
The truth is, he has not yet found himself; 
he has not searched his mind so thoroughly 
as to be able to say how much of it is second- 
hand Kipling, second-hand Daudet, Dickens, 
Zola, and what remnant is pure Morrison. 
We do not urge this in a spirit of blame 
or fault-finding. Every young writer does 
= to study carefully the technique of 

is predecessors, and in doing so much 
that is foreign will be sure to get encrusted 


(not without a 





on what is his own. The reg teres way to 


get rid of such accretion is to it off in 
writing. But, and this is to be | 
noted, the imitation that is freely pardoned 
at the beginning of a career is not to be so 
easily forgiven in more ambitious tasks. 
So, also, the lack of sympathy—we do not 
mean pity or compassion so much as the 
power to enter into and share another’s views 
and thoughts and passions—may be 

by once, but without it there can no 
really great imaginative writing. Thus it 


happens that those who have watched Mr. | 
.Morrison’s career with attention await his 


next work with unusual interest. He has 
great merit and very grave faults. The 
question is really whether he has sufficient 
frankness of solf-criticiam to know the one 
from the other, to develop the former and 
pare down the latter. He already made 


eye — and that is more than 
the battle. 


MR. KENNETH GRAHAME. 


In Mr. Kenneth Grahame we have a clear 
thinker and an exuberant prose artist who is 
content to wait for the visitations of the 
muse. The business of his life is not 
writing. We know not what it is, but have 
heard that the Old Lady of Threadneedle- 
street is pleased to number him among her 
servants. If this truly be so, we may be 
thankful that she asks not all his time and 
energy, thankful that she allowed Mr. Henley 
the use of some. It may be that when the 
history of the Scots and National Observer is 
written—and it would make, with selections, 
a most agreeable and invigorating book— 
we shall be told to what extent Mr. Henley 
supplied not only a haven for young writers, 
but also an impulse and momentum. We 
shall then know whether Mr. Grahame 
wrote his stirring essay on Orion — The 
Hunter—from within or without, whether it 
was hisown idea tocontinue the diverting nar- 
rative of the childhood of Harold and Edward, 
Charlotte and Selina. As the cause of wit in 
others Mr. Henley holds a very high position. 
One charm of The Golden Age is its felicity in 
combining the philosophy of a man of the 
world, blessed with more than a dash of 
poetry and romance in him and a pretty 
taste for ism, with the philosophy of 
the tho htfual boy. By a remarkable feat 
Mr. ame has been able to remember 
his childhood, and preserve it sweet and 
unsullied alongside his maturer wisdom. 
The-first-person-singular of Zhe Golden Age 
is charming and unique in its mixture of 
grave juvenility and whimsical humorous 
manhood. We never confuse the dual 
character of the historian: we see him 
as boy and listen to him as man, and 
both boy and man are a delight; one for 
his boyishness, his mischief, and his pro- 
prietary sense (common to all adventurous 
boys) with respect to the world; the other 
for his humour, his sympathy, his literary 
distinction. All the children are life-like. 
By a thousand minute touches Mr. Grahame 
establishes their reality. So typical are their 
thoughts and actions, misgivings and am- 
bitions, that Zhe Golden Age ie to come 





extent every reader’s autobi phy. Every- 
‘thing is slightly “toned whe duty of 


carefully |'the romanist as to the realist— but 
truth is never Ri avery Mr. 


Grahame’s 
deftness in selection is remarkable. As a 
short story “The Burglars,” for example, 
is truly excellent. And his style is so 
fresh and buoyant. ‘The masterful 
wind was up and out, shouting and chasing, 
the lord of the morning ”—-how. strong and 
communicative, this opening sentence! The 
joy of living has at the moment in Mr. 
Grahame an exponent of rare sympathy. 
His essays—in the Pagan Papers — are 
devoted to it, with that on Orion ever at 
their head. But there he is sometimes 
too conscious a phrase-maker. It is The 
Golden Age that is written with the golden 
pen. After all, it matters very little 
whether or not Mr. Grahame writes any 
more. In The Golden Age he has given 
us a book, a four-square piece of litera- 
ture, complete in itself. Many a literary 
man writes hard all his life, and never a 
book—in the best sense of the word—is 
forthcoming. Mr. Grahame made one the 
first time. 





MR. ROBERT HICHENS. 


TurEe years ago Mr. Hichens made his 
splash with a book described at the time, 
by a leading weekly, as “the most im- 
pudent work of fiction we have ever met 
with ”’— The Green Carnation. It is probable 
that a natural hesitancy to endorse so direct 
an attack upon a living author of the first 
rank, and a prominent he in society, did 
dispose critics rather to underrate the pro- 
mise of its writer; but the splash was none 
the less effective. And the reputation for 
quite uncommon cleverness won by his first 
audacious venture Mr. Hichens has not 
forfeited by his subsequent work. This 
comprises two novels—.An Imaginatwe Man 
and /lames — and two volumes of short 
stories, of which the second has appeared 
within the last few weeks. From the 
eccentric—from Eustace, the man who lived 
to be original—to the abnormal is but a 
step, and in An Imaginative Man you have 
an exercise in mental analysis which is 
more nearly akin to the work of M. Huys- 
mans in his 4 Rebowrs period than may be 
found elsewhere in contemporary English 
literature. It is the study of a mind touched 
with incipient mania—a mind of considerable 
native vigour, which, for lack of stimulus, 
whether of lawful ambition or of external 
necessity, is running to seed. H Deni- 
son was intended by nature to the 
reformer of Scotland Yard. By an over- 
sight he was left master of a sufficient 
a ng — a4 rapes amuse himself — 
y dogging the thoughts and motives of hi 
acquaintance. He the border of 
insanity (one conjectures) at the moment 
when the secret, which for many months had 
held him at fault, is disclosed; it is mere 
simplicity ; and at the last he batters his 
jaded brains out against the adamantine 
mystery of the sphynx. “The Folly of 
Eustace ” and many another of Mr. Hichens’s 
short stories are upon similar cases. 
From the study of the abnormal he 
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passes, in Flames and in such _ short 
stories as “The Return of the Soul,” 
to the fantastic and terrific, upon the 
further side of nature. His preterna- 
tural element he takes from the common 
storehouse for such wares: in Flames it is 
nothing more recondite than Spiritualism 
in combination with the frenzy of soul- 
transference; and it says much for his 
mastery of the details that with material 
so generally discredited, by virtue of skilful 
handling, he has contrived a very successful 
illusion. With soul-transference, hypnotism, 
a trifle of diabolism, telepathy and the like, 
for his corner-stones, he has constructed a 
host of short stories, and is likely, for he is 
young enough, to write a multitude more. 
His new collection shows a growing mastery 
of technique; he commands a style that is 
something more than tolerable ; he has wit, 
and now and then, as in “‘ The Tee-to-tum,” 
permits us to see that he is not destitute of 
a sense of humour. In the case of an 
author who does well the kind of work he 
has made his own, the suggestion may seem 
ungracious ; but if, in the years to come, 
Mr. Hichens should chance to find himself 
interested in a group of quite sane and 
wholesome-minded people—why, we shall be 
curious to see the portrait of that group 
when it shall have passed through the 
camera that developed 7'he Green Carnation 
and Flames. 


MR. BARRY PAIN. 


THERE are some writers to whom one can- 
not be otherwise than friendly. Give us a 
young man, neither prig nor pedant, who 
delights in the oddities of life and has a gift 
for neatly setting them down, and we are 
ready to shake hands. For to-day our young 
men are so owlishly inclined, so flown with 
the cheap wine of theory, that we can get 
few words of comfort. Doubtless they will 
come all right in the end, but meantime the 
praise is greater for one who has never gone 
wrong. In a certain kind of humorous 
verse Mr. Barry Pain is unexcelled, and 
he has a serious vein too, more or less 
unworked, but of rich promise. What, 
then, is this quality of his which wins 
our liking and often our hearty approval ? 
In the first place he is honestly open to 
the eternal comic aspect of the world. He 
follows the comic muse—which is not to say 
that he has either wit or humour. Wit, 
indeed, he has shown little of, and this is 
the fault which spoiled so much of his 
“Smoking-room” journalism. What is 
wanted is a sparkling nicety of language, 
a sense of the needle-points of the ridicu- 
lous. Mr. Pain, having little of this, 
gives us rollicking fooling, mixed with 
some real wisdom and a certain vulgarity, 
and we are not satisfied. Humour, too, 
in its special sense, is scarcely his, for his 
fun is got less from the ordinary side of 
life than from certain freakish, though 
ossible, aspects. But the comic, the 
arcical, are his in a very high degree. His 
Daily Chronicle verses, besides showing a 
remarkable gift for metre, are full of this 
extravagant fun. It does not penetrate 
gently by way of the intellect like a cul- 





tured wit, nor like humour affect one with 
a cheerfulness not far from sorrow, but it 
commits the rudest assault and battery upon 
the feelings by its incongruous and absurd 
suggestion. Would that we had space for 
illustration! Would, also, that we had 
space for parallels, for it is a gift which Mr. 
Pain shares with t masters! In his 
work in 7-Day (we like Mr. Pain so well 
that we follow him even there) he uses the 
gift in prose with much success. At his 

st what strikes one most is his extreme 
naturalness. There is nothing laboured. 
You feel that this is exactly what would 
have been said and done had thet ing really 
happened, and you bless the writer for con- 
ceiving the delightful improbability. 

But such work has a danger of its own, 

which Mr. Pain does not always avoid. In 
a deliberate hunt for the extravagant one 
may find an easy success in a simple 
harping upon trivialities, where the sole 
point lies in the fact that the trivial is so 
identified with the normal that the exag- 
geration seems grotesque. We cannot 
honestly say that Mr. Pain is always free 
from the domestic funniness of some of his 
contemporaries. The earlier part of the 
Canadian Canoe seemed to us simply weari- 
some and ill-bred. The stuff was unworthy 
of so genuine an artist. For surely it is 
a man’s duty, if he have the priceless 
gift of fun, to concentrate it in the striking 
and the memorable, and not spread it out 
thin on something which is very near 
twaddle. 
Then there is his gift as a prose parodist 
again slightly marred by an obtuseness 
and lack of subtlety. He aims at broad 
effects, and does it with immense gusto ; but 
this is not the whole work of parody. The 
finer nuances of style he does riot catch ; his 
is always rather the heavy bludgeoning of 
a harlequin than the polished thrust of a 
master of wit. 

But in all this we are only speaking of 
one side of our author. He has another, 
—, he is in no hurry to impress the 
world with the fact. The connexion of a 
broad humour with a sense of the uncanny 
has been often remarked, and Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in our own day, is a shining example. 
And Mr. Pain, in a high degree, has this 
gift of “‘ wide imagining,” the poetry of the 
prosaic. The reader who stumbled upon 
the Canadian Canoe might miss the last 
stories, but they are the best of the book. 
“The Celestial Grocery” and “The Girl 
and the Beetle” have just the mystery, 
joined with a vivid realism and a hint of 
allegory, which belonged to Poe and Haw- 
thorne. Here a humorist has a clear 
advantage. For by the use of this gift he 
can link his fancy with the real in a way 
which no elaboration of detail can achieve. 
So far, then, we looked on Mr. Pain as a 
young man of curious gifts, but we waited 
for his first achievement. 

Then came the Octave of Claudius, which 
surprised many of us. To begin with, the 
first chapter and scraps of dialogue through- 
out showed a wit, which was just what we 
thought the author did not possess. There 
was the old humour, the cheerful, farcical 
view of the world, but it was joined with 
a new shrewdness, and a gift for charac- 





terisation we had not . The con- 
struction of the tale is skilful enough, and 
the interest goes breathlessly. The main 
incident produces its full emotional effect, 
and the vague horror of the unknown is 
never absent. At the same time, there is 
no extra ce. Dr. Lamb is not a 
monster, and the consummation works itself 
out smoothly and clearly. Half a dozen of 
the people could scarcely be better—Claudius 
himself, Mrs. Wycherley, Sir Christopher, 
the atrocious Burrage. But yet they are 
only thumb-nail sketches. The book is still 
a humorist’s story; less a presentment of 
life than a tour de force to show the author’s 
neatness of construction, curious fancy, and 
unflagging humour. Good as it is, Mr. 
Pain can do better still; and—well, some 
day we shall see. 


MR. G. W. STEEVENS. 


Or the potentialities of Mr. Steevens we 
know less than of any man on our list. Once 
we might have said he was capable of every- 
thing except sentimentality, but our recollec- 
tion of certain articles descriptive of the 
Diamond Jubilee is too lively. As a shrewd 
observer who sees straight and sets down an 
honest tale of what he sees he is not , 
Already, although still in the twenties, 
he has done enough to make impossi- 
ble a revival of the tortuous verbosity 
of the late Mr. Sala; at any rate, as a 
serviceable asset with which to begin a 
journalistic career. His achievement is to 

y before his readers whatever, in his 
capacity as special correspondent, comes 
before his eyes and is interesting—and to 
lay it before his readers with as many of 
the hues of life upon it as may ibly 
be retained. The e of a brilliant 
Balliol man and Fellow of Exeter travelling 
with a note-book for the amusement of 
readers of a half-penny morning paper is 
testimony both to the good sense of de- 
mocracy and to the acumen of Mr. Harms- 
worth. We are grateful to the controller 
of the Daily Mail for many benefits, but 
most for his encouragement of Mr. Steevens. 
He found Mr. Steevens at the right moment 
and gave him his opportunity. Mr. Steevens 
took it. Hitherto he shouldered it 
with the other gay subalterns who gathered 
around Mr. Cust at the Pall Mall Gazette: 
he had been witty at the expense of Jane 
Cakebread, the minor poets, and the 
Radical party; he had had no “show,” 
as the saying is, for his rare talents. For 
one man who can see straight and write 
sense, there are thirty who can be witty at 
the expense of Jane Cakebread. The uni- 
versities are full of them. That is why 
those persons who watched the recent war 
between Turkey and Greece through Mr. 
Steevens’ eyes, who have lately followed 
him to Germany, and who, last year, 
accompanied him to the ‘‘ Land of the 
Dollar,” should be grateful to Mr. Harms- 
worth. Mr. Steevens’ chief gift is self- 
possession. He always keeps his head, he 
allows nothing to blur his vision, and he 
brings to whatever subject he is studying 
always the same personality, the same 
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English sense of superiority, of amused but|it to its close. It is called “Night|ideaed; but on Mr. Beerbohm’s present 
concealed interest, alertness for incongruity, ; Thoughts ”’ : “form” one cannot hope too confidently. 


and all the time we are made aware, as 
we read, that our informant is not merely a 
journalist earning his daily bread, but a 
young man of unusual attainments ee 
ing towards the fulfilment of himself. at 
his next will be we cannot say. 
Hitherto Mr. Steevens has done brilliantly 
in whatever he hasessayed. His Monologues 
of the Dead are treasures of robust humour. 
It is cheering to come upon so full-blooded 
an imagination as that which gives us 
“‘ Alcibiades” and “‘ Xanthippe,” ‘‘ Augus- 
tus” and “Constantine the Great.” Mr. 
Steevens has also shown a mastery of 
imperial questions, and we have heard that 
he is contemplating a historical romance of 
a fantastic order. A man at once so young 
and so various in accomplishment eludes 
prophecy. We can but confidently wish 
Mr. Steevens well. 


MISS WINIFRED LUCAS. 


THE easy way to a poetical renown is the 
way of rhetoric. It was so in Byron’s case ; 
but the fate of Byron is an abiding warning 
to the young poets who carry the position 
by a rush of words, by a storm of literary 
passion. Not of their ranks is Miss 
Winifred Lucas, a young poet whose 
appeal to the public has been made in 
one slender volume, Units, published a year 
ago. When she enters she will enter by 
way of the intellect, and where she enters 
there she will abide. She is a poet of 
thoughts rather than of words. er ex- 
pression is sometimes cramped and often 
difficult ; at times, again, it is at perfection. 
She is always brief, and in being so she 
spares the reader’s time, but makes demands 
upon his attention. No merely idle reader 
should seek her acquaintance. No indus- 
trious one, having made it, will ever allow 
himself to lose it. 

Who, for instance, that once has felt 
will lightly forget the pity, not short of 
passion, that pervades the lines addressed 
to one who is sleepless? All the poets have 
been at work on that theme, but they left a 
new situation for Miss Lucas, who no 
reproaches for Sleep, and only the tenderest 
and most soothing ones for Sleep’s refrac- 
tory children disobedient to its spells : 


‘* With downward lashes veiling deep 
Soft stars of pain, 
The troubled angel of thy sleep 
Is here in vain, 
Sad with the wasted dreams that he 
Had brought for thee. 


O hush then, only for his sake ! 


In pity 
With him a little, who would make 
Thee happy so, 
Away from sorrow, hand in hand, 


As he had pl-nned.” 


Another of Miss Lucas’s sleep poems 
offers itself to our memory for quotation, 
not for the sake of its opening lines, with 
their rather commonly prosaic vocabulary, 
but for the flight of tenderness that takes 





“* For thoughts of good or thoughts of ill, 
I have the whole still night to spare. 
Whom shall I summon forward there ? 

No lack of scenes the stage to fill, 

No want of players thronging still 
From casts of many a bygone year, 
Since the first day they did app-ar, 

The shadowy creatures of my will, 


Oh child, the night is wild for thee / 
Her loftiest lights announce from far 

Their tremulous importunity 

About thy young soft ways to be, 
Sweet lamb of all the flocks that are 


9 


Penned in my folds of memory 


Equally near to the heart go some of the 
lines in the poem called ‘ Drought.” In 
time of drought, says the lover, a flood is 
rather to be feared ; life, unready to quench 
its thirst, might perish of the flood. So he, 
fainting for sight and sound of the beloved, 
finds the channels of his joy run dry: 


“* Yet, were they flooded, love might perish too, 
be lives so much on what the heavens 
eny.” 


Equally memorable, in thought and in 
expression, are the lines headed “A 
Question ” : 
‘** Poor body, sinking ever toward the grave 
— keeps for you; poor heart; uneven 
at 
Of countless petty pulses ; wave on wave 
Of blood now cold, and now at fever heat ! 


** Out of you all, what profits now, or aids 
Where fall at last the deathly cypress shades ? 
How comes the love of such another one 
To seem an immortality begun ?” 


Miss Lucas must take herself as the 
answer to her own question. It is because 
such women as Emily Bronté have suffered 
and sung—Emily Bronté, who would recog- 
nise a sister in the author of the lines just 
quoted—that men can and do lose sight of 
the merely mortal in woman. The profound 
feeling that goes into noble literature can 
never fade away, and it is more than a 
personal belonging. It passes into the 
general treasury of womanhood, from the 
hands of women of genius; and in that 
common possession every woman, as she is 
regarded by man, has her proper share. 


MR. MAX BEERBOHM. 


Ir is puzzling to write judicially of Mr. 
Max Beerbohm. During the trial he is so 
certain to commit contempt of court and so 
equally certain to escape punishment. But 
the attempt ought to be made. At the 
present moment he enjoys the felicity of 
playing juvenile lead among English critics ; 
or, if you prefer it, he is the spoilt child in 
the critical family. The world lies like a 
ball at his feet—and he kicks it. What the 
future has in store for him we cannot even 
conjecture. It may be that he will make 
more literature; it may be that he has 
already done his best work, that his 
career is over—a succés de jeunesse. With all 
our heart we trust not, because life is the 
gayer, the more frolicsome, for him, and 
writers are for the most ‘part dull and one- 





During 1897 he has written much, but 
nothing compares with the earlier essays 
collected in the Works of Max Beerbohm. 
To ridicule Zhe Christian, to assail Mr. 
Clement Scott— this is no employment 
for the brain that devised ‘ Diminuendo”’ 
and the history of “‘ 1880.” There is enough 
wit in the Works to furnish forth a 
score of ordinarily smart journalistic 
rivateers, together with imagination far 
eset them, and a genuine feeling for 
style. Besides, the man can laugh. He 
is the merry foe of pretentiousness and 
big-wiggery: he has written sensibly and 
wittily of Pater, and what is part of the 
fun, he went to Chicago todo it. For a wise 
laugher we ought to be on our knees day 
and night. For the sake of those that love 
him Mr. Beerbohm ought to be prevented 
from e ing in weekly journalism. His 
ath lies before him: he is tle heaven-born 
1istorian of remote yesterdays and the Houses 
of Hanover and Guelph. He might even go 
farther afield and trifle with William of 
Hohenzollern. But he ought not to con- 
tribute to any paper more than once a year, 
and he should eschew stories: Zhe Happy 
Hypocrite was not the equal of the essays. 
These, however, are counsels of perfection. 
Our own persistent fear is that Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s work is over. He is no longer 
young : he is twenty-five. Rumour has it 
that he is to marry soon; his mots are 
reported, and already ips are attributing 
Sydney Smith’s best things to him, Signs 
of decadence ! 





MR. G. 8. STREET. 


Mr. Street, although he has written also 
short stories, critical essays, and The Wise 
and the Wayward, a novel of modern life, 
remains none the less a single-book man, 
and that book The Autobiography of a Boy. 
His essays are ingenious and witty, and, to 
the unsympathetic reader, as intensely irri- 
tating as the author must have wished them 
to be; his short stories are crisp and work- 
manlike; his novel is well considered and 
incisively written; but beside the Auto- 
biography they are unimportant. In each 
department other men can do better. Mr. 
Street’s glory is to have invented Tubby and 
made himcredibleand unforgettable. Noman 
is to be considered lightly who can set on 
paper a type so firmly and unmistakably as 
this. Everyone with eyes had been aware 
that Tubbies were “‘ about” ; but Mr. Street 
was the first writer to turn the type to 
artistic account. Adrian Harley, the wise 
youth, is distinctly Tubby’s ancestor; but 
Adrian was a wit and a philosopher, and 
Tubby was not: Tubby was a product of 
the decadent movement. How brilliantly 
Mr. Street presents him, the readers of 
The Autobiography of a Boy know. The 
autobiographical method is, perhaps, a 
difficulty: it may justly be objected 
that so lazy a boy would not have kept 
a diary with such precision; but once 
that fence is cleared all is easy running. 
Mr. Street never loses sight of his 
hero, never nods, never permits’ himself 
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liberties. Few authors have more discretion 
than he. To what extent he has employed 
self-revelation we cannot say—there is some- 
thing of Tubby in most of us. Meanwhile it 
is stated that Mr. Street, who has, as readers 
of the Acapemy know, tried his hand at criti- 
cism of the drama, intends henceforth to 
employ the dramatic method for the presen- 
tation of his ideas. His plays are likely to 
be more interesting than “ successful.”” He 
lacks so many qualities needful to the all- 
round dramatist: sympathy firstof all. A play 
requires also a broader treatment of life 
than Mr. Street has yet given or shown 
signs of being able to give. On the 
stage everything must be highly coloured 
and everything must be said. Mr. Street 
is too clever to be tolerant of the average 
man’s intelligence, yet it is the average 
man’s intelligence at which the dramatist 
must aim. We wish him as much success 
as he desires on the boards; but before he 
decides to give up all his time to stagecraft 
will not Mr. Street finish Tubby? The 
initial chapter of the Autodiography— The 
Editor’s Apology ”—condenses so much of 
Tubby’s life that ought to be amplified in 
diary form: his quarrel with his father, 
growing from a remark made at the dinner 
table to a bishop (what did Tubby say to 
the bishop? we have a right to know); 
his removal to town; his experiences in 
Canada; his return (for surely he is here 
again now); his vicissitudes in a garret ; 
his interviews with publishers concerning 
the “Ballad of Shameful Kisses.” Mr. 
Street should give us these further chapters. 
The history of Tubby is not complete. A 
time comes when such boys pass from boy- 
hood one way or another, and we are entitled 
to be taken to the turning-point. 


MR. LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


Mr. Hovsman is one of a remarkable family. 
His elder brother wrote A Shropshire Lad; 
his sister, who lives with him in London, 
has published a book called Zhe Were Wolf, 
which is said to be full of imaginative 
quality, but her main occupation is wood- 
engraving after her brother’s designs, for 
he insists that his work shall be reproduced 
by this process. Mr. Housman’s ieee is 
also rather with the artist’s pen than the 
writer’s ; his reputation, and presumably his 
——— income, are derived rather from 
is drawings than from his books, though 
with a natural perverseness he values him- 
self on the less appreciated of his talents. 
Art was the profession for which he was 
educated ; he received an elaboraie training 
from South Kensington, and though he is 
sometimes at pains to conceal the fact, is a 
master of formal draughtsmanship. The 
object with him, as with the rest of the 
school to which he belongs, is to draw not 
so much things as the spirit of things ; and 
if in his compositions a leg is occasionally 
twisted into impossible shape, that is because 
he wishes to suggest the contortion, rather 
than the anatomy. One naturally connects 
him with Rossetti, whose technique in verse 
he has imitated; but there is a broad dis- 
tinction. The element of mysticism which 
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is present in both, as it was present in the 
earlier artist-poet Bluke, is with Rossetti 
allied to a very sensuous imagination. Mr. 
Housman’s temperament is opposed to this. 
He uses forms, indeed, in his drawing to 
suggest ideas and emotions not merely of 
beauty; but he seldom uses words as 
Rossetti so often did—for instance, in the 
Song of the Bower—to suggest visual images. 
The sensuous charm of strange and decora- 
tive words appeals to him, but what is best 
and most characteristic in his prose and 
poetry is simple, even to baldness. 

His books are not many. A Farm in 
Fairyland is a volume of fairy stories 
marked by that quaintness which, . taken 
together with his name, makes one suspect 
a German strain in Mr. Housman. Green 
Arras is a volume of verses, mostly very 
imitative and often very obscure, which 
was commended by good judges in the re- 
views. His last published book, Gods and Their 
Makers, was an early piece of his work: a 
curious parable, farcically told in prose, of 
an island where the people created gods 
whom they endowed with their own worst 
attributes; and the gods survived their 
makers. We ourselves should base our 
admiration of Mr. Housman, as a writer, 
on a single book—AJ/ Fellows—a collection 
of short stories which are described as 
“Legends df the Lower Redemption.” 
One, for instance, is the story of the 
Merciful Drought which God sends once 
in seven years, letting the souls in hell 
suck down all the water that is on the face 
of the earth. But the beasts of the forest 
were kept alive because a saint allowed 
them to drink of his holy well, whose water 
might not be tasted by the wicked. Then 
a lost soul, wandering on earth, came to 
the saint and beg to.drink of it, but 
the saint denied him, being the keeper 
of the well; and next day the well was 
dried up, and the saint thought that the 
coming of an evil soul had destroyed its 
springs, and the animals were dying of 
thirst. The night after, therefore, he drove 
away the lost soul again, and the well was 
still dry; and the saint, seeing the people 
of his woodland perishing, and being him- 
self tormented with thirst, felt the humilia- 
tion of punishment, and knew that he had 
sinned in turning away God’s r; till, 
as he was at the point of death, a stag 
came, wearing the cross of St. Hubert 
between his horns, and dropped tears into 
the well, and water began to bubble up. 
The lost soul came again, and “ Drink,” 
said the saint, ‘for now I know your 
sorrow”; and so the well was again filled, 
and there was peace in the forest. 

This rough outline will 





tion is suggested with, one must su ’ 
a deliberate obscurity. This wilful Ging 
of a meaning is a current affectation of 
the moment. Some day Mr. Housman, it 
is to be hoped, will republish this series of 
verses, as a@ sequence, and with such others 
added as are needful to elucidate his general 
drift. A quotation should show that such 
poetry is too rare to be hidden; it has the 
authentic note of passion and the free 
utterance of song : 


“You, the dear trouble of my days, 
When life shall let me cease, 
Turn once aside from kinder ways 
And look upon my peace. 


Let your feet rest upon my roof, 
And for the love we bore, 

Forgive the heart so far aloof ; 
You cannot trouble more. 


For if the dead man had his will, 
Doubt not that he would rise 

And waste his soul in passion still 
With looking in your eyes. 

‘So come when you have lost your power, 
And pardon my release, 

And set your feet to rest an hour, 
Afseal upon my peace.” 





MR. W. W. JACOBS. 


Mr. Jacops came exactly when he was 
wanted. There was a vacancy for a robust 
laughter-maker. We had no lack of cul- 
tured humorists who provoke to smiles, but 
there was no one to elicit the precious 

flaw. Mr. Jerome, who tickled folk 
straightforwardly enough with his Three 
Men in a Boat, had taken to pulpiteering 
in his weekly paper; Mr. Barry Pain was 
writing a serious novel and squandering his 
stores of fun in driblets for the journals ; 
Mr. Anstey had resorted to the study of 
the Baboo barrister. We were without a 
masterly comic writer. Then appeared 
Many Cargoes, and we laughed again; and 
later, The Skipper’s Wooing, and over the 
episodes of Sam with the crust of bread and 

e cook in the cottager’s chair we became 
hysterical. But Mr. Jacobs is not merely a 
funny man. He has observation. Hitherto 
the Thames below London had been sadly 
neglected. Dickens went thither in Our 
Mutual Friend, and occasionally a novelist 
has resorted to Margate by steamer in search 
of a background ; oes of the life of the 
little craft that ply up and down, and 
around the coast, we had no delineator 
from within until Mr. Jacobs came. Mr. 
Jacobs has enlightened us. He tells 


us what humour prevails on the lower 


ive an idea of ; Thames; what the captains of barges and 


Mr. Housman’s invention, although it cannot | little schooners are like, what the mates are 


suggest his singular charm of p . But 
beside the stories, the book contains “ in- 


sets” of verse; short poems, connected in | them all are like. 


| 


like, what the cooks are like, what the boys 
are like, and what the female relations of 
We must take his infor- 


subject, interspersed between the stories. | mation with a grain of salt, because he is a 


They are the 


ramatic utterance of a man! humorist, and humorists are entitled to 


who has loved a woman, but for the sake ? mould facts to suit their own ends; but we 
of her peace refrained from making her are conscious the while that Mr. Jacobs has 
return his love; who has been content to : observed. It is not probable that every 
wear a mask, and seem simply to be the mate is a master of sardonic comment, 
friend whom she needed, not the lover every captain an expert ironist, every boy a 
whom it was forbidden her to have. The ' mine of ingenious invention, every skipper’s 


verse is of the very simplest, but the situa-! daughter a pert mistress of coquetry and 
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; but Mr. Jacobs is entitled to pick 
the best. We trust that he will continue to 
do so, and relate their adventures with the 
spirit he displays in Many Cargoes. Our advice 
to him is to stick to the short story and to be 
as funny as he can. Londoners, in particu- 
lar, should hail him with applause, for he has 
done more than make them laugh; he has 
added character to their river. Hence- 
forward no one who has read Jfany Cargoes 
will look at a B gee y barge with an 
apathetic gaze, He will see before him not 
merely a vehicle of porterage, but a hotbed 
of liquorish and acceptable sarcasm. 





MR. A. C. BENSON. 


THERE is, somewhere in the interior, as it 
were, of Mr. Benson’s poetry, a point of 
life—a plexus of nerves—a very sensitive 


place indeed, where thought and feeling are | 


‘quick.” Poetry and prose both have the 
power to touch that exceedingly intimate 
region of human thought and emotion, 
which lies somewhat at the back of what is 
generally said and sung; but poetry has the 

t right to be there. The unanswerable 
or unanswered questions, with the beauty of 
their mystery, are most fitly reserved for 
the exaltations and the restraints of song; 
and those questions are touched whenever 
that point of life—that plerus of nerves— 
is reached. Mr. Benson reaches it in the 
first and fourth of the sonnets on “ Self,” 
and (less penetratingly, but still unmis- 
takably) in ‘The Artist in Church.” These 
are specimen poems, and others might 
be cited to the same effect. Verse t 
achieves these secrets is instantly distin- 
guished, proved, sealed, and signed. It is 


at once intellectual and passionate, and | 


poetry is, rightly considered, both these 
things; it is intellectual, not reasoning. 
Those Elizabethan and Caroline singers who 
were fond of arguing in verse confused the 
two things. Here is the last of the “ Self” 
‘sonnets. The writer has begun by con- 
fessing the dark, melancholy, unmanning, 
lurking se/f—the essential self—sitting ‘in 
a cell of pain” in the centre of life, while 
imagination and passion range abroad : 


“* Or I can trace the cycles that have been, 
See silent priests, dead Cesars, face to face ; 
Laugh with old wits, with serious states- 
vende’ 
Peep uno ed at many a secret scene, 


Thence through wild woods my dreaming 
way I take, 
Through ancient cities piled of ponderous 
Or drive 
ipping caverns carpeted with bones, 
To wattle? hats isled in a mountain lake. 
en still backwards, till the glowing 
e 
Lose beast and tree, and show her haggard 


scars ; 

To chaos, and the chill sun’s nebulous birth: 
Above, beneath, the flaming ons roll : 
Still in its cold cell sits the brooding soul, 

More to itself than thirty thousand stars.”’ 


Except only that ‘peep unobserved” is 
rather cheap and poor, this sonnet is fine 
throughout, and deep. Besides these 
altogether exceptional poems, Mr. Benson 





has a secondary class, full of charm, within 
the more accessible regions of poetic feeling. 
Among these is at delightful lyric, 
** Punctual Dawn ”’ : 


‘* And patient sheep from folded feet 
Rose one by one, alert for food ; 
And one by one, so small and sweet, 
The flattened grass-stems stirred and 
stood.” 


Nothing could be better of the delicately ob- 
servant kind than this; every line is the 
sign of fresh experience. “The Shepherd ” 
is another of this class, even though it is a 
poem of mental instead of physical observa- 
tion. This shepherd is q little less mechani- 
cal than the ‘mechanical old man,” im- 
mortally silent, h , intent, and aloof in 
the pages of Rhoda Fleming ; he seems more 
aware of his own pastoral world, he even 
makes ‘‘some muttering” in the village 
church, albeit 


‘‘ He doth not struggle to o’ertake 
The hurrying litanies. 
The shadow and what lies behind 
He doth not greatly heed.”’ 


|“ Lord Vyet”’ is the solemn poem of death 
as the sincere mind of Romance viewed it, 
with dignity, resignation, and dismay. 

Mr. Benson has published three slender 
volumes of Rui 7% Lyrics, and Lord 
| Vyet, and Other Poems, which last is chiefly 
the subject of this brief but cordially con- 
| gratulatory note. He has not only a future, 
but his own quite separate and distinct 
future, before him. 








MR. H. D. LOWRY. 


Mr. H. D. Lowry has been something 
of a disappointment to his early admirers, 
who, detecting the imaginative power and, 
at times, real beauty of his work, had 
expected that he might do considerable 
things. But his range, is i ap 

to be somewhat straitly limited. Both 
his themes and his characters lack variety, 
and his work with its consistent minor ke 
carries gloom to the verge of monotony. It 


may of course be urged, with some show of | 


justice, that Mr. Lowry is concerned almost 
wholly with the tragedies of life, and that 
| the tragedian cannot fairly be blamed 
because he does not attempt comic opera ; 
but this does not altogether meet our objec- 
tion. Mr. Lowry in his serious work seems 
to us not merely to keep his eye remorse- 
lessly fixed on the gloomy side of life, but 
to keep to one little department of that 
gloomy side. Life is no doubt tragic 
enough, to some of us; but Mr. Lowry, 


has taken Cornwall and, as it were, appro- 
priated it to himself as a lite: domain; but 
ae Q’s stories of his Delectable Duchy show 
a wider range of subject, a deeper insight and 
a stronger hand, Mr. Lowny’s have much of 
his power and charm. Women’s Tragedies 
(1895), the volume which made his name to 
most people, contains more than one tale 
written with a tragic intensity that is not 
often found in short story writers. If any one 
doubts this let him read ‘‘The Torque” in 
that hog Better still, if he wishes to 
gauge Mr. ’s powers correctly, let him 
read his ge at of aaa Wreckers 
and Methodists (1893), a stronger book in 
some ways than the more popular volume 
which succeeded it. 

Mr. Lowry has written only one story 
of any length—-4 Man of Moods, which 
— in 1896. The plot is of the 

ightest, and the interest of the volume 
depends on two things: first and chiefest, 
on the love of the country, of nature and its 
beauties, which breathes through its descrip- 
tions of the Scilly Islands; and, next, on 
the analysis of the central character, the 
“‘man of moods.” The book is not alto- 
gether a success, but only a clever man 
could have written it. Two slighter books of 
Mr. Lowry’s remain to be mentioned—TZhe 
Happy Exile and Make Believe. The latter 
is a volume nominally for children, touched 
with pleasant fancy. Zhe Happy Erile is 
a collection of fugitive papers, contributed 
to various journals, inspired by that. pas- 
sionate feeling for the country, and more 
peng. the West Country, which we 

ve noted above as the distinguishing 
feature of 4 Man of Moods and its author. 
Mr. Lowry is a slow writer, which is in 
his favour. With his p of character and 
strong poetic feeling yan one day turn 
out a really good book. 





THE FRENCH ACADEMY : 
Tuis Year’s Awarps. 


Tue duties and labour of the French 
Academy are varied and considerable. The 
Academicians pay for their glory by an 
amount of responsibility that can neither 
be shirked nor diminished, and must fre- 
quently prove disagreeable. Every form of 
contemporary talent is submitted to their 
judgment, and virtue itself, thanks to dona- 
tions, claims reward at their hands. 

Let us examine the programme of the 
last sitting —Thursday, November 18, 1897— 
and some measure of its work may be taken. 
First, there was to be considered the prize 
poem on Salamis, the subject previously 
given by the Academy. No prize was 
awarded, for lack of first-rate qualities ; 





for his own sake, should for a time at 
least divert his attention from his sombre | 
cottagers in Cornwall and his sombre young | 
men in London and turn to some wider field. | 
His stories at present are studies in mono- 
chrome, and monochrome, always a depress- 
ing medium, may one day grow tedious. | 
Sut, with these limitations, no one can 
deny that Mr. Lowry has very considerable 
gifts. It is of course a disadvantage to him 
that a greater than he, Mr. Quiller-Couch, 


but three accessits, valuing £40 each, were 
adju to MM. Leconte, Gaston Schefer, 
and Philippe Dufour, so that the prize for 
poetry has not been taken this year. Next 
comes the Prix Montyon, the prize for moral 
and useful works. The Abbé Alphonse 
Fabier obtained £80 for his work on 
Peking, and Mme. Bentzon received the 
prize of £60 for her collected articles from 
the Revue des Deux Mondes: ‘‘Les Americaines 
chez elles.” 
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Prizes of £40 were distributed to each of 
the following works : 


Tomboctou la Mystérieuse. By M. Felix Dubois- 

Remords d’ Avocat. By M. Masson-Forestier. 

Les Derniers Mois de Murat. By the Marquis 
de Sassenay. 

Offcier et Soldat. By M. Georges de Lys. 

Les Actes de Diotime. By Mlle. Juliette Huzey. 


£20 was awarded to each of the following 
works : 


Au Printemps dela Vie. By Jean Sigaux. 

De Soussa ad Lassa. By Edouard Céalis. 

Les Tragédies et les Théories Dramatiques de 
Voltaire. By Henri Lion. 

Le Royaume d’Etrurie. By Paul Marmottan. 

La Soif du Juste. By Edmond Thiaudiére. 

Le Livre d’Or du Diocése de Reims. By VAbbé 
Cerf. 

L’ Ecole Saint-Simonienne. By Georges Weill. 

Alexis de Tocqueville. By Eugéne d’Kichthal. 

Grandmére et Petit-fils. By Albert Cim. 

De Paris au Volga. By Henry Lapauze. 

Nos Amis les Bétes. By Charles Diguet. 

Un peu beaucoup, Passionnément. By Mme. 

scot. 

Adolphe Baudon. By the Abbé Schall. 

L’ Armée de Condé pendant la Révolution francaise. 
By Bittard des Portes. 

A Travers le Salz Kammergut. 
Marguillier. 

Histoire du Corps des Gardiens de la Paix. 
MM. Rey and Féron. 

Ninette Buraton. By Mile. Ferrier. 

Du Cap au Lac Nyassa. By Edouard Foa. 

L’ Auvergne. By M. J. Ajalbert. 

La Hongrie Littéraire et Scientifique. By 
Kont. 

Asile des Saints. By Alfred Poizat. 


By Auguste 
By 


The prize Narcisse Michaut, value £80 
was divided between M. Emile Bourgeois 
for his Grand Siécle, and Marie - Paul 
Guiraud, for Fustel de Coulanges. The prize 
Sobrier-Arnould, of the same value, was 
divided between Emile Legouis, for his 
Jeunesse de William Wordsworth, and M. 
Capus, for a volume on Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. The important prize Jobert was 
awarded to M. Charles de Lacombe, for his 
Vie de Berryer; while M. Dognon carried 
off the prize of £160 for Les Institutions 
Politiques of Languedoc in the thirteenth 
century. The Bordin prize, value £120, 
was unevenly divided between three com- 
petitors: M. Francis de Pressensé, who 
obtained £60 for his Cardinal Manning; 
M. Eugéne Ritter, who obtained £40 for 
his Famille et Jeunesse de Rousseau; and M. 
Bordeaux, who was awarded £20 for La 
Vie et Art. The Marcelin Guérin prize 
was distributed between the authors of Za 
Maison de Savoie, Carlo Goldini, Histoire des 
Relations Lvttéraires entre la France et 
P Allemagne, and others. M. Hérelle was 
awarded £28 for his admirable translation 
of Annunzio’s Vierges aux Rochers. M. 
Gregh received £80 for his delightful 
volume of poetry, Za Maison de ? Enfance. 
The dramatist M. Brieux carried off the 
Prix Toriac (£160) for LZ’ Evasion, played at 
the Théatre Francais in 1896. The prize 
of £80 was allotted to the Cours Historique 
de la Langue Frangaise, by the late Arséne 
Darmesteter; and Mistral received £200 
for his poem, Ze Rhdéne. The biggest prize 
fell to M. Duquet for Le Siege de Paris 
(£480—12,000 francs). 
or less insignificant books—poems, novels, 





Many other more ; 








and studies that nobody but the authors 
and the committee will ever read—were 
crowned, receiving from £20 to £40 each. 
Except for this pecuniary gratification, and 
the futile glory of seeing on the title-page 
of one’s book the legend ‘‘ Crowned by the 
Academy,” this official recognition has no 
significance whatever. It is well known 
that intrigue, favour, push, and relations will 
obtains the crowning of any worthless trash, 
but the big prizes count, for these are 
honourably won, and carry weight and 
honour with them. 

All these prizes are not distributed each 
year. Some are biennial, some triennial 
and some even quinquennial. In the case of 
the ordinary prizes, the authors intending to 
compete should send in five copies of their 
books before December 31. The com- 
mittee is formed of four or five members of 
the Academy, and each receives his copy. 
Suppose the number of competitors to be 
thirty or forty: their books will be equally 
apportioned among the committee. In April 
the committee is convened to meet and 
discuss the merits of the books sent in for 
competition. It is rare that the Academy 
rejects a book recommended by one of its 
committees. In the case of the more im- 

rtant prizes, the number of the committee 
is raised to ten, 

Here is the list of the conditions of 
competition : 

Che works rejected by a commission or 
vy the Academy cannot be presented a second 
time for the same competition. 

2. New editions are not allowed to compete 
a second time, except when the work has been 
notably modified by the author. 

3. The works destined for the various com- 
petitions of the Academy should be directly 
addressed by the authors to the Secretariate of 
the Institute, to the amount of five copies, with 
@ letter stating the envoi and indicating the 
competition for which they are presented. 

4. The competitors are to understand that 
the Academy returns no books presented for 
its competitions. 

5. The same work may not be presented at 
the same time for two competitions of the 
Institute. 

6. For the Vitet, Jean Reynaud, Botta, Mon- 
binne, Lambert, Maille-Latour, Laudry, Cal- 
mann-Lévy, Kastner-Boursault, Estrade, Délcro 
Née, and Berger prizes the authors cannot offer 
their candidature, and should not send in their 
works. 

From which it will be seen that in- 
trigue and favours can have nothing to do 
with the distribution of these prizes, since 
the authors are debarred from any personal 
effort to procure them. Here the f sme renee 
must justify its existence as a responsible 
discoverer of merit, and impartially bestow 
reward where it is neither clamoured for 
nor sought by means of trickery or favour. 

After the report of the annual meeting 
for the award of prizes, the programme for 
the next competitions is drawn up and 
announced. In 1898 a prize will be offered 
for eloquence. The sum is £160, and the 
subject Michelet, comprised in thirty printed 
pages. The prize for poetry will be given 
in 1899; subject, a legend of the Table 
Round, within 300 lines. For these prizes 
a single MS. copy must be addressed to the 
Secretariate of the Institute before the pre- 
scribed term, with a device or an epigraph, 





which must be repeated in a sealed letter con- 
taining the name and address of the author, 
who must not reveal his identity beforehand. 
On this condition alone is he admitted for 
competition. The MSS. are not returned by 
the Academy, but the authors are free to 
have copies made. 

The testators founding Academy prizes 
decide upon the conditions. For instance, 
the Baron Gobert willed that the works 
crowned for historical eloquence, with which 
object he founded the annual Gobert prize 
of 10,000 francs, shall maintain their right 
to the prize until better works appear; so 
that if nothing better than M. de mbe’s 
Vie de Berryer appears next year, that lucky 
author will carry off the big Gobert prize a 
second time. The Thiers prize (£120) is 
given for the best historical work of the 
three preceding years. The annual Marcelin 
Guérin prize (£200) is destined to reward 
books best calculated ‘‘to honour France, 
to raise ideas, morals, and character, and 
bring society back to principles the most 
salutary for the future.” . The Prix Lenglois, 
carried off this year by Annunzio’s excellent 
translation, M. Heérelle, is exclusively re- 
served for the best translation of the year. 
The Prix Jean Reynaud will be awarded in 
1899, being quinquennial. The members of 
the Institute may compete for this prize, 
which is £400, awarded for the best work of 
the past five years. ‘‘The work must be. 
originul, elevated, having the features of 
invention and novelty.” The prize is given 
whole, and in the event of no work being 
entirely worthy of it, its value is spent on 
some literary charity. To obtain this 
prize is a signal honour. The Jules Favre 
prize (£40) is destined for the best work in 
prose or verse of a woman. 

The Institute of France is a wealthy 
institution, and, it must be admitted, con- 
siderably alleviates the trials of the literary 
career. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 
VI.—A PvuBLisHER. 


We were talking after dinner of current 
literature; and I noticed that the publisher, 
who was pensively smoking a cigarette, did 
not offer a single opinion upon any one of 
the books that were mentioned. Neyerthe- 
less, he seemed to be keeping an eye —- 
to the trend of popular taste, which, r 
all, is the business of a publisher. Presently 
someone turned to him, and asked what he 
thought of a novel which had come from 
his own firm. 

“‘T only know,” said the publisher, “that 
we have sold just over 3,000 copies; and it 
has made an excellent start in Australia.” 

‘But haven’t you read it?” I asked. 

“Certainly not,” he replied. 

‘“‘But you published it.” 

“ Quite true. But you don’t expect me 
to read all the books I publish? As a 
matter of fact, I never read any of them. 
Indeed, I very seldom read anything at all. 
There are so many things that I find more 
interesting than books—conversation, for 
instance, and billiards and gardening and 
looking at the sea. Whenever I read a 
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book it is te amuse myself. And the sort 
of book that I like—and you like—is not 
the sort of book I should care to publish. 
There’s Kipling, for instance; I’ve just 
finished Captains Courageous, because every- 


~ wri writes interests me.” 
“‘ But wouldn’t you like to be Kipling’s 
publisher?” He shook his head. 

‘**Not now,” he replied. ‘‘ You see, as 
soon as a man writes a book that you would 
like to read, or I should like to read—a man 
such as Anthony Hope, Wells, or Jacobs—he 
is spotted at once by the critics, and written 
up. Then the publisher has to give a big 
sum to get his work. Generally, he has to 
give so big a sum that there is no possibility 
of getting it back again on the sale of his 
books. Because the public which is com- 
posed of people like ourselves, who read 
only what we consider really fine work, is a 
very small one indeed. Anyhow, it isn’t 
big enough to a circulation. And, 
after all, what a publisher lives on is his 
circulation.” 

‘Then why do publishers give big sums 
to writers who don’t bring them a profit?” 

“It’s quite worth a man’s while,” he 
replied, ‘‘ to throw away money over a big 
name. You may lose a little every year by 
publishing Tennyson’s poems or Meredith’s 
novels; but the mere fact that you are a 
Tennyson’s or Meredith’s publisher brings 
you a lot of smaller people, out of whom you 
can recoup your losses. You would be as- 
tounded to hear the names of the people who 
have a really big circulation, and amply repay 
their publisher. You probably have never 
heard of them; and you certainly wouldn’t 
read their books. Nor would I. But the 
big bulk of the novel-reading public: is 
quite uncritical. And so, you see,” con- 
tinued the publisher, after a pause, ‘“‘litera- 
ture is exactly like commerce. The market 
is shaped like a pyramid, of which the base 
is formed by the mass of average scribblers, 
and the apex is Kipling.” 

** But,” I asked, ‘‘if you never read the 
books you publish, how do you determine 
what books to accept?” 

“Now and again,” he replied, ‘I pay a 
big price to a well-known and first-rate man ; 
and then, of course, I publish his book, 
whether I read it or not. IfI do read it, 
that is only for my own pleasure. But I 
only want his name on my list. In other 
cases I turn over all the MSS. that are 
offered me to one or two people of average 
common sense, who have no literary fads. 
If I read any of them myself and liked 
them, I should feel pretty sure that they 
would not be popular. But from the notes 
that my readers send in I can generally 
tell if the stories have enough stuff in them 
to sell, For you see, it is the average half- 
educated woman who is the chief supporter 
of the novel; not people like you and me. 
You never bought a novel?” 

““Never,” I said. ‘‘ Never in my life, 
except a shilling shocker off a railway book- 
stall. But speaking as a man, and not as a 
publisher, what sort of book do you choose 
as an amusement?” 

** Well, I want a good story, and also a 
style that doesn’t offend me. The average 
novel reader doesn’t care twopence about 
style, you know. Now I have just read 








Mrs. Steel’s On the Face of the Waters for 


the second time. And I’m just going to 
read The Potter’s Thumb again. Stevenson, 
too — Stevenson was popular with the 
many because he had uncommonly good 
stories to tell, and with the critics because 
he knew how to tell them. There isn’t a 
better book going than Treasure Island— 
unless it’s Kidnapped. But, really, I read 
very little, except when there’s absolutely 
nating else to do. Sarah Grand says in 
the Beth Book—yes, I’ve looked at that— 
that novel reading is a form of opium 
taking. I think she’s right.” . 
.R. 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 


Hasirvat misconduct with the English 
tongue is an offence which cannot be attri- 
buted in any special measure to the out- 
lying regions of the United Kingdom. 
The Queen’s English suffers as much at the 
lips and at the pens of Englishmen as it 
suffers at those of any other tribe with 
whom it is a heritage. Dr. Gerald Molloy 
does not agree with us. He is an Irishman 
who has spent years in sorrow over his 
country’s ways with auxiliary verbs. These 
ways have long been shocking to him. That is 
because, instead of being those of the un- 
educated classes, they are the ways of the 
Trish at large. Dr. Molloy is serious in his 
vexation. ‘If you take a cab in Dublin,” 
he writes, ‘‘ the cabman, when you arrive 
at your destination, comes to the door of the 
cab, and says, very politely, ‘ Will I knock, 
your honour ?’” ou fared any better in 
the Irish salon, your Seocer might overlook 
that little slip; but the speech of the salon 
is just as bad. ‘“‘Coming out from a concert,” 
Dr. Molloy “ heard a gentleman in evening- 
dress say to a friend, ‘ What train will we 
catch?’” That settled the matter. The 
evening-dress of Ireland having a frayed 
hem in the view of grammarians, it 
behoved Dr. Molloy to instruct his country- 
men in the idiom of England. Therefore, 
he has written a book on Shall and Will 
(Blackie & Son); and is confident that if his 
teaching is taken to heart by the rising genera- 
tion in Ireland, that country will Tenuive 
equality with England in the Imperial Con- 
federation which Mr. Chamberlain is estab- 
lishing. The compliment implicit in the 
Doctor’s gravity is almost disarming. We 
in London have heard for so many years, 
from the provinces, of the superiority 
of the provinces in respects, that 
this message from Ireland is a message 
of peace indeed. So ingenuously is it so, that 
we will, without delay, wave a flag of truce 
in the face of will-and-shall-outraging 
Ireland, and own to worse outrage, in many 
usages, with an open heart. We might take 
them from ——, but we will not. That way 
would lie a dangerous invasion of our space. 
We will take them from Dr. Molloy’s book 
itself. That procedure is in strict accord 
with the spirit in which the Doctor 
approaches us. His suzerainty to English 
authorities such as we have named is quite 
faithful. He has adopted a representative 
assortment of their errors. 











On his first page, he writes: ‘And 
yet, om to say, there is no book 
in which the subject is treated with any 
approach to completeness.” Could not he 
have done without the And? Andis a copu- 
lative conjunction ; yet is an antithetical con- 
junction. To make a locution of the two 
words is like unto mixing oil and water, 
which, even when a storm is going on, is a 
ridiculous act. It does not save the craft. 
Besides, if Dr. Molloy sent the And about 
its business, we should have a word to offer 
about the yet. That, too, is wrong. Copula- 
tive or antithetical, a conjunction has the 
duty of joining. The Yet, did it stand, 
would disjoin. Neither that word, then, 
nor any other, is the right word. The right 
word is Séil/, an adverb which, if only 
they would make its acquaintance in an 
intelligent spirit, would be of much avail 
to our contemporaries when, in a le, 
they do not know where to seek an outlet, 
One must not, however, be too exact- 
ing. Our contemporaries find themselves in 
tangles so various that the children would 
be heart-broken if we were unsparing of the 
rod. Take Dr. Molloy’s second error. ‘‘ The 
student,” the Doctor writes, “is left to 
decide for himself not only on points of 
special difficulty or delicacy, but on broad 
general questions of everyday occurrence.” 
There should have been also after the but. 
The antithetical aspect of the sentence is the 
result of the Doctor having taken con- 
temporary English models unquestioningly. 
Also was necessary in the intention of 
synthesis. Lest the learned Doctor should 
be tempted to kick against the pricks, we 
make haste to justify ourselves from his own 
scriptures. ‘*They seem to me eminently 
fitted not only to impress these rules on the 
memory, but also to impress the idiom upon 
the ear.”” That sentence is correct ; but the- 
assertion which it makes is dubious. There 
is no use in impressing an idiom upon the 
ear if the idiom is vicious. Many of the- 
English idioms are open to that charge. 
There is, for example, takes place. That 
phrase, which comes from France, is almost- 
invariably incorrect. It is a mode of 
expressing happens. If the writer intended 
to call attention to the place of the happen- 
ing, the phrase might be passed. It could 
be passed when the Zimes stated that ‘ the 
Parliamentary point-to-point steeplechase 
will take place on Saturday, April 9, near 
Warwick”; though even there its fortune 
is probably due to good luck more than to 
good guiding. It might also be passed in 
the sentence in which Macaulay remarked 
that ‘‘ no transaction in history ought to be 
more accurately known to us than those 
which took place round the death-bed of 
Charles the Second.”’ It cannot be approved 
when used by Dr. Molloy. ‘‘ If we pass over 
two centuries, and come down to the Eliza- 
bethan age of English literature, we find,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that a great change has taken place- 
in the use of wil/ and shall.” There the phrase 
is absurd. It is the resource of a writer 
who, not knowing the correct method of 
stating a simple idea, becomes a sloven with 
the Queen’s words. When they write 
takes place, or took place, or 1 to take 
place, nearly all men, English as well as- 
Irish and Scots, are slovenly. They are- 
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not concerned with the place of an event. 
They are concerned only with its date. Mr. 
Delane, editor of. the Zimes, perceived that 
fact with such conscientiousness that in his 
day contributors to the leading journal were 
not allowed to use the word on any occasion 
whatever. 

It were well if other editors found it in 
their hearts to be equally scrupulous. One 
cannot easily endure and which. Some 
pundits say that, whilst it is incorrect in 
certain cases, there are cases in which it is 
justifiable. They say that it is incorrect in 
a complex sentence the first clause of 
which does not contain the relative pronoun. 
They add that if the pronoun has a place in 
the first clause the phrase may be used in 
the second, and in any other clauses beyond. 
They cite Mr. Benjamin Disraeli as being 
a typical wrong-doer. So he was. He 
would not have hesitated to say: ‘‘ The 
house I entered last year, and which is 
now in much better order”; and in that 





a heroine, features is always the wrong word 
It is not easy to have patience with it. The 
usage which is its sanction is the usage of 
the stupid. Later on is another of the 
horrors which Dr. Molloy cheerfully adopts. 
We are surprised that he never speaks of ‘‘ a 
new departure.” It would have been pleasant 
to throw stones at that pompous vulgarism. 
Still, Dr. Molloy is generous in the supply 
of idioms to cavil at. Probably because he 
has studied the works of Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
he cannot write is when he has an oppor- 
tunity to write exists. Once, he tells us, he 
sought, in vain, “for a plain, thorough, 
straightforward account of the English idiom 
as it actually exists.” Similarly, he ‘com- 
mences” todo things. To say that he begins 
would, he feels, be a tame statement of his 
emprise. Likewise, of course, he finds 
‘‘ phases” in things other than the moon; 
and the phases give forth sounds. He 
‘““made a small collection of extracts, to 
illustrate the use of should and would, and 


case the very butler might have been | familiarise the ear with this phase of the 


conscious that the language was most | idiom.” 


Behold that word extracts. Er- 


’orrible. We cannot allow that the speech of | cerpts would have been correct ; but it would 
the pundits is any less so. Take an excerpt | not have fallen in with the design of Dr. 


from the writings of Dr. Molloy. He refers 
to ‘‘certain questions of literary interest, 
which were suggested to my mind in the 
course of my inquiry, and which are con- 
cerned chiefly about the origin and history 
of the idiom.” The pundits would seek to 
justify that and which. They could not 
justify it. It is unjustifiable. There is 
not a sentence in which relative pronouns 
can be properly copulated. That is, first, 
because in all sentences in which they seem 
to be so they are the same pronoun repeated, 
_ and a unity copulated with itself is unthink- 
able; and, second, because the ideas, or 
the perceptions, which the writers of the 
sentences wish to connect are not the ideas, 
or the perceptions, expressed by the repeated 
ronoun, but those expressed by the verbs. 

his will become clear when we have 
written Dr. Molloy’s sentence correctly. 
It should run thus: In the second part I 
consider ‘‘certain questions of literary 
interest, which were suggested to my mind 
in the course of my inquiry, and are chiefly 
concerned about the origin and history of 
the idiom.” The principle which we have 
stated renders and who as well as and which 
unjustifiable. Dr. Molloy writes: ‘ Accerd- 
ingly, I consulted two distinguished scholais, 
who have devoted a great deal of time to 
the study of the English language, and 
who have lived for the greater part of their 
lives in England.” The second who should 


have been cut out. As the meaning of the 
sentence is clear without the word, one is 
astonished that Dr. Molloy put it in. And 


which, and who, has the sanction of usage by 
English writers; but that does not matter. 
There are in the English idiom many phrases 
which are abominable. Dr. Molloy seems 
willing to adopt them all. There is, for 
example, that bad word feature. ‘‘By the 
middle of the seventeenth century,” the 
Doctor writes, ‘‘the modern idiom, in its 
more essential features, was firmly fixed, 
recognised by grammarians, and reduced to 
rule.” One must strive to unfix it and to 
set it right. Excepting when one is giving 





Molloy, who, with all the other pundits 
seeking rest under the authority of usage, 
falsifies our language because he lacks the 
gift of thinking accurately. We must stop 
now. 
‘* The fit is momentary ; upon a thought 

He will be well in: if you note him 

You shall offend him and extend his passion.” 
These lines are quoted in order that Dr. 
Molloy may be consoled. They show that 
Shakespeare was as Irish as the gentleman 
who, being inadvertently in the sea, re- 
marked, ‘‘I will be drowned, and nobody 
shall save me.” : 

W. Eart Hopeson. 





THE BOOK 


THE BOOKS I DID NOT BUY. 


tye books I have not ‘bought this year 
number, I suppose, some scores. Mr. 
Temple Scott in his Book Sales of 1897 
(G. Bell & Sons), has kindly catalogued 
a few of them for me—just the books, 
moreover, which I could have bought if 
—well, there are several ifs involved. Still, 
it is pleasant to look through my might- 
have-beens. Mr. Scott has thoughtfully 
added the prices my selections fetched in the 


MARKET. 


London sale-rooms. He has even ified 
the buyer of each. It sounds like a 
knell to read: ‘ Maggs, £2 8s8.,” or 


** Quaritch, £4 15s.,” or “James, £10.” 
That is the way book sales are recorded. 
These buyers, whose surnames recur like 
cannon-shots, are no occasional visitors, 
migrants attracted by some unwonted bait, 
but mighty dealers whose sotto voce bids are 
heard above the shouts of new-comers, and 
to whom an auctioneer’s wink is as good 
as his most emphatic nod. We 


ll, as I 
say, I did not buy. But last night I 








piled high my fire, and made soft my arm- | cosm of London 


aid of Mr. Temple Scott’s excellent annual. 
The game was to see what appetites I could 
have gratified if during this year of Jubilee I 
had been able to spend a poorhundred pounds 
in the sale-rooms. The year covered by Mr. 
Scott really begins in inst December, and 
with the sale by Messrs. Sotheby of 
“The Library of H. T. Coghlan, Esq.” I 
should have contested lot 45 in this sale— 
Mme. D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters, in 
seven volumes, 1842. It is one of those 
books that one often misses on one’s shelves, 
and it is a little treasure-house of London and 
biographical lore. I see that Roche snapped 
it up for £1 19s. A-large-paper copy of 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes, extra-illustrated with ninety-two 
portraits and two letters from Mrs. Delatiy 
and Mrs. Barbauld, was offered a few 
minutes later and fetched £7 5s.; a pretty 
purchase, but I should have let Maggs have 
it. I have quarrels enough with Maggs. For 
instance, he took the first edition of Gay’s 
Trivia for £2 6s. I would have run him 
up to £3, perhaps £4. Maggs should not 
have had that Zrivia—Barnard Lintot’s 
imprint, too! Nor should Ridler have paid 
only £1 16s. for D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge 
Melancholy ; and I would have bought the 
Newgate Calendar, or Villainy Displayed 
in all its Branches over Karslake’s head. He 
got the six volumes for £1 15s. My only 
other purchase at this sale would have -been 
Lyson’s Environs of London at £210s. These 
books cost their purchasers £10 6s. I will 
suppose that I should have got them for 


£12. That leaves me £88 to continue the 
fight with Maggs and Quaritch, Mil 
desperandum, . 

On December 18 there was a _ sale 


at Sotheby’s of ‘Books from Various 
Libraries.” I should have wrested Hamer- 
ton’s Etching and Etchers from the hands of 
Young ; and Tregaskis should certainly not 
have had two copies of Paxrker’s Glossary of 
Architecture, with its delightful wood-cuts. 
These cost their buyers £5 8s. 

On January 11, at Puttick & Simpson’s, 
I should have been a force. One hundred 
and ninety-two volumes of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, commencing in 1731, went to 
Tregaskis for £9. I would have given £10. 
I know a man who would have run Robson 
hard for Lillywhite’s Cricket Scores and 
Biographies from 1724-1848. Robson ‘got 
them for £7 7s.—a bargain! Herrick’s 
Poetical Works in two volumes, uncut, 
Pickering, 1825, must have been a sweet 
item, and I should have forestalled Russell, 
who got it for £1 4s. 

On January 29 there was another festivity 
at Puttick & Simpson’s. I should have 
—_ it for Maggs, by insisting on having 

ohn Florio’s Queen <Anna’s New World of 
Words. Maggs gave only £1 18s. for it. 
I see that a first edition of Gray’s Llegy 
fetched at this sale £74 10s; Sabin the 
urchaser. There was a time when I should 
ave wanted Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1632) for £1 7s.; but, being no longer 
oung, I am cheerful, and Pickering should 
ase ad his book. 

On Febru 19 I should have began 
operations by a uting Ackermann’s Miero- 
with James ; and he should not 


the reading public an idea of the beauty of | chair, and played at buying books with the have taken it at £10, as he did. Sotheran 
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would have been my first victim, for I would 
have given a little more that 19s. for 
Howitt’s Northern Heights of London. 

There was a fine sale on February 22 and 
following days, when the libraries of Sir 
Charles Forbes and other gentlemen were 
dispersed. I should not have made much 
trouble. But I should have disputed with 
Wood for the possession of old Thomas 
Dekker’s The Bellman of London. “ Bringing 
to light,” says the continued title, “ the 
most notorious Villainies that are now prac- 
tised in the Kingdome, profitable for Gentle- 
men, Lawyers, Merchants, Citizens, Farmers, 
Masters of Householdes, and all sorts of 
Servants to marke, and delightfull for all 
men to reade.” Black letter, 1616. Wood 
paid £2 8s. It must have been interesting 
to see a copy of the first edition of Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield fetch £60. Maggs 
carried it off. Sixty pounds is just what 
Noll got for the manuscript! A first edi- 
tion of Paradise Lost was offered, and Maggs 
gave £80 for it. A first edition of John 
Florio’s Montaigne, the edition that Shake- 
speare studied, was _ on the table; and 
while Maggs was bidding £12 5s. for it, I 
made a rapid calculation that I was now 
£30 to the bad. 

That left me with £70 when I went to 
Sotheby’s on March 4 to see what I could do 
among the books of the Rev. M. A. Atkinson 
and others. I see that my visit resolved 


itself into a short, sharp tussel with Ellis, | 
who paid £16 10s. for a fine extra-illus- | 


trated copy of Nelson’s 
Antiquities of Islington. I 
surrendered Nelson. 

On the 8th I should have outbid Bumpus, 
at the Beresford Heaton sale, for Archer’s 
Vestiges of Old London, which he got for £1 3s. 
This would have proved a serious day for 
me. Constable’s English p pens digg Bove 
paper, with its —— mezzotint plates 

y David Lucas, “ chiefly India proofs before 
letters,” was offered, and I should have been 
its purchaser. That would have meant 
defeating Tucker, who gave £24 10s. for the 
volume. After this I should have stayed 
only long enough to see Pearson give £695 
for Keats’s manuscript of Endymion and 
£305 for the manuscript of Zamia, and to 
see a first edition of Lamb’s Elia and Last 
Essays of Elia fall to Bumpus for £23. 

On March 10, at Sotheby’s, I should 
have given more than Ellis for Gerarde’s 
Herball, folio, old calf, 1597. He gave 
£4 8s. I am no herbalist, but Gerarde 
lived in Holborn, and his book is full of 
curious references to London gardens and 
rambles. 

At Sotheby’s, a full month later, I should 
have bought Jesse’s Literary and Historical 
Memorials of London, disappointing Dobell, 
who gave £1 12s.; and at the Sir Augustus 
Harris sale I, not Maggs, would have 
bought Coryat’s Crudities. As I was not 
there, Maggs got the book for £2 8s. 

On May 6 I should have bought Brayley’s 
Descriptive Accounts of Theatres of London. 
Samuels had it for £3. On the 2ist, I, not 
Pearson, would have bought from “the 
Library of a Gentleman” Brathwait’s Zhe 
English Gentleman, with Vaughan’s frontis- 
piece, and the folding explanatory broad- 
side. I think I could have had it for £6 


History and 
should have 


Also, for a little more than Maggs gave for 
it (£1 18s.), I should have been. the owner 
of The Life of Long Meg of Westminster, 
containing the mad, merry Prankes she played 
in her life time. 

On June 10, at the Bruton sale, one of 
only four known copies of London Characters 
(1827), with twenty-four coloured plates, 
came up for sale, I should have bought :t ; 
but Sabin did—for £8 2s. 6d. 

I confess that I should have been no 
more than a 8 tor at the Ashburnham 
sale; one excellent reason being that my 
£100 would then have dwindled to £10. 
But at the sale of Mr. T, C. Jack’s books at 
Sotheby’s, in July—the last sale but one 
that Mr. Scott records—I should have 
disputed Stow’s Survey of London, 2 volumes, 
with Quaritch. Quaritch paid £5. Add to 
the above books a copy of the first edition of 
Fitz-Gerald’s Omar Khayyam. And now, 
— the fire, I light my pipe, a happy 

ankrupt. 
W. W. 





NEW CENTURY THEATRE. 
“ Apwrrat Guinea.” 


HE unfortunate effect of all perform- 
ances undertaken for a purpose 
other than that of pleasing the general 
ublic, performances like those of the late 
Tadeavatens Theatre, or the recently formed 
New Century Theatre, is that-a spirit of 
insincerity pervades the audience. The cant 
of culture is abroad. It is known or 
suspected that the play in question would 
have no chance in an ordinary theatre. But 
certain master minds are understood to have 
detected genius in it, and it becomes a 
mark of superiority to be able to appreciate 
literary and dramatic beauties that are 
caviare to the general. Hence the futility of 
the flattering verdict passed at the instance 
of the New Century Theatre upon ‘‘ Admiral 
Guinea,” one of the several plays written 
by Mr. W. E. Henley and the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson in collaboration. The prime 
movers in our latest Society of Précieux 
Ridicules—for the underlying motive of the 
New Cen Theatre is as old as the Hotel 
de Rambouillet—say in effect to their fellow- 
members: ‘‘ Admire this, which we have 
agreed to call a very fine sdmple of the 
literary but misunderstood drama.” And 
admired it is accordingly. For over thirteen 
years ‘‘ Admiral Guinea ” has remained un- 
acted. No theatre-manager anxious to make 
his fortune has seen “‘ money init.” During 
a goodly portion of its existence it has been 
in print and, according to our copyright 
laws, unprotected, but no plagiarising 
adapter has stolen it. So far, however, 
from this circumstance being regarded as 
condemnatory of the play, it constitutes its 
chief recommendation in the eyes of a 
literary clique who fail to realise that 
literature and drama, though sometimes 
combined, are essentially distinct in their 
methods, and that style divorced from action 
becomes on the stage a mere weariness of 
the flesh. By the laws of its being, a play, 
unlike a book, must appeal to a popular 





assemblage. It may be over their heads or 
underneath their feet, but unless it holds 





their attention by the force and variety of 
the emotions it excites, it can only be 
described as a failure. Presumably the 
object that every dramatist sets before him 
is to stir pleasureable emotions in the breast 
of the galtie—the common public, for whose 
tastes and instincts the commercial-minded 
manager caters. If he writes for an audi- 
ence of demi-gods, or for a theatre that is 
not run upon commercial lines, he should 
say so in order to save his well-wishers from 
disappointment. 





As the authors of “ Admiral Guinea” 
have neglected this obvious precaution, it is 
to be inferred that they wrote with the 
public, and not the New Century Theatre, 
in their eye. One is bound consequently. to 
look at this chef @ euvre from the same point 
of view as the untutored manager, and so 
regarding it one is no longer surprised at 
the indifference shown to the work of two 
writers of so much distinction in their 
own sphere. Many excellent novelists 
and poets have also been successful 
dramatists—the two Dumas, Bulwer Lytton, 
Octave Feuillet, Ohnet, Coppée, J. M. 
Barrie, and others—but the literary style is 
not necessarily the dramatic style; and the 
polish of the nog in “‘ Admiral Guinea ”’ 
does not save the play from appearing stunted 
and meagre in performance. A disproportion 
between word and deed is not felt in a 
novel. On the stage it is fatal, as Shake- 
speare himself very well knew, seeing that 
with all his beauty of language he took care 
that his plays should abound in incident. 
What has failed the authors of “‘ Admiral 
Guinea” is neither invention nor power of 
expression, nor sense of character, but the 
intuition of the born dramatist, who feels 
how a theme will shape on the stage exactly 
as a painter does with a subject on his 
canvas. The mere novelist writing for the 
stage gropes like a man in the dark; it is 
chance rather than instinct that saves him 
from disaster. Take one of the printed 

lays of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones or Mr. 
Pinero! It is scrappy reading compared 
with ‘‘ Admiral Guinea.” But how every 
word tells when spoken across the footlights ! 
The very qualities that make the style of a 
novel attractive may be detrimental to a 
play. Almost the only feature common to 
the art of the novelist and that of the 
dramatist is conception of character, and it 
is naturally in respect of character that the 
Henley-Stevenson play excels. 





Of story there is so little that one is sur- 
prised at the confidence of the authors in 
extending it over four acts, and what there 
is of it seems scarcely worth so much ex- 
penditure of literary workmanship. There 
are but four working characters in all. 
A fifth, being purely incidental, hardly 
counts. The period chosen is that of the 
slave trade when fortunes were made by 
shipping ‘“‘ebony” cargoes from the coast 
of Guinea to the plantations of America ; but 


little of that is seen save in the costume of 
the dramatis persone, the action passing 
exclusively inside the humble cottage of 
John Gaunt, the retired and reformed slaver. 
nicknamed Admiral Guinea, or in the public 
room of a neighbouring tavern, Accidentaliy 
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John Gaunt and his former “ bo’sun,” the 
terrible blind ruffian David Pew, come 
together — for the Henley-Stevensonian 
drama is as full of coincidences and conven- 
tionalities as the work of any Adelphi 
playwright. Very different have been their 
paths in life since they sailed together in 
the slave trade, and both reveal their charac- 
ters quickly. In remorse for his crimes, the 
admiral has taken to piety and puritanism 
as we learn from the sternness of the maxims 
with which he preaches down the heart of 
his daughter Arethusa who has allowed her 
fancy to light upon a manly young sailor. 
The unregenerate ‘ bo’sun,” for his part, is, 
if possible, more callous and ruffianly than 
ever. Both these characters are sketched 
with a masterly hand. There is less to be 
said for Arethusa and her breezy sailor 
lad, Kit French, who are conventional sweet- 
hearts of the * Black-Eyed Susan” period. 
If only the play, as a whole, had been con- 
structed to the measure of those two 
admirably drawn types, the ‘‘ admiral” and 
his ‘‘bo’sun,” what a different tale there 
would have been to tell! 

Considering the literary pretensions of 
this play, it would be hard to guess its 
motive. It is an attempted burglary— 
nothing more—the burglary of the admiral’s 
sea-chest by his old partner in crime, the 
blind sailor-man. In the dramatic scheme 
of the ordinary playwright this would rank 
as a mere episode. Here it is the only 
question before the house, and four acts are 

evoted to its elucidation. Such a lack of 
dramatic proportion and perspective would 
hardly be credible, were we not dealing 
with the work of men who, as playwrights, 
can only rank as amateurs, however distin- 
guished. Moreover, this burglary is handled 
with a crudity which, from an ordinary 
theatrical audience, would probably have 
evoked a smile. Not once or twice, but 
thrice does the villainous Pew grope 
about the admiral’s cottage in quest of the 
fateful sea - chest, which in the end is 
discovered to contain, not a store of ill-gotten 
gold, but merely a few sentimental relics of 
the ex -slaver’s sainted wife, whom his 
crimes had sent to her grave long ago. 
In his second attempt Pew obtains, 
under false representations, the help of 
Arethusa’s sweetheart, now drowning his 
love troubles in rum, and promptly rounds 
upon the luckless youth when the “ gaff is 
blown.” The third attempt is made while 
the admiral himself is stalking round the 
room in a state of somnambulism—a scene 
which the “gods” of the Adelphi would have 
delighted in guying ; and on the top of this 
comes the purely conventional ending of 
Pew’s death and the bestowal of the admiral’s 
blessing on the young couple. 








“‘Admiral Guinea” is the mere rough 
draft of a play. It is not a play complete. 
With two such characters in hand as Gaunt 
and Pew a practical dramatist would have 
been able to set to work upon the story with 
fair prospects of success. He would have 
relegated the burglary to a secondary place, 
and woven a new fabric of incident for 
Gaunt. He would have held up the mirror 
to the period, and shown us, in Hamlet’s 
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sage its ‘‘ form and ——, He Apo 
ave given his story atm ere an 

8 salle. Of such Seialiaien: 80 ennai +0 
the drama, we havé none in ‘ Admiral 
Guinea,” which is a prolonged duologue 
with no background. That the two chief 
characters should have been so graphically 
portrayed as they were by Mr. Mollison 
and Mr. Sydney Valentine was its salvation, 
even with the select public of the Avenue 
Theatre matinée. In less skilful hands the 
story would speedily have lost its grip. Miss 
Cissie Loftus, an excellent mimic of acting, 
lacks power when required to act upon her 
own account; but as Arethusa she was 
sympathetic and interesting, and she had a 
fine, high-spirited, young salt for a sweet- 
heart in Mr. Robert Loraine, the son of a 
once popular tragedian. The New Century 
Theatre chooses its actors well. a tar 
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HANDSOME book is the English 
l \ translation of Viullier’s History of 
Dancing. Dancing is surveyed from the 
earliest times to which our knowledge 
of it extends down to the present day. 
We quote the following passage from the 
introduction : 

‘* Dancing, a flower of night, is said to have 
germinated under the skies of the Pharaohs; 
tradition speaks of rounds, symbolic of sidereal 
motive, circling beneath the stars on the august 
soil of Egypt, a mother of the world. It 
manifested itself t in sacred sciences, severe 
and hieratic; yet even then it babbled brokenly 
of joy and grief in the processions of Apis. 
Later on, in the course of ages, it became inter- 
woven with all the manifestations of popular 
life, reflecting the passions of man, ah t trans- 
lating the most secret movements of the soul 
into physical action. From the solemnity of 
religious rites, from the fury of warfare, it 

to the gaiety of pastoral sports, the 

ignity and e of polished society. It took 

on the splendour of social festivities, the caress- 

ing and voluptuous languour of love, and even 
dulefully followed the funeral train.” 


The book is in folio size, with abundant 
illustrations, and is at once a serious treatise 
and a delightful gift-book. Many beautiful 
engravings and drawings are reproduced by 
permission of the owners of the copyrights. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill has edited a collection 
of Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William 
Allingham, written between 1854 and 1870. 
Some of these letters appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly last year. republishing 
these letters in volume form Dr. Hill writes : 


‘Though the editor of the American maga- 
zine was liberal in the space which he allowed 
me, nevertheless in my former papers it was 
only a selection, though a large selection, that 
I was able to give. In readin g through the 
original letters a second time this summer I 
was rised to find how mach of necessity 
had been omitted that in point of interest was 
scarcely inferior to what had been inserted. 
All these passages I am including in the present 
volume, with the exception of one or two which 
might, it was thought, give pain either to 
those criticised by Rossetti or to their surviving 
friends. Were I, however, to print all that he 
wrote little fault could be found with it on the 
score of severity. In these letters, at all events, 
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the writer was not often harsh in his judgment 
of his fellow-men.” 


The book is handsomely produced, and is 
embellished with about a dozen illustrations, 
mostly portraits and designs pertinent to 
the Letters. 

Mr. Andrew Lang adds another volume 
to his nursery series. It is The Nursery 
Rhyme Book, and, of course, it has a 
preface. Mr. Lang begins it thus: 


“To read the old Nursery Rhymes brings 
back queer lost memories uf a man’s own 
childhood. One seems to see the loose, floppy 
picture-books of long ago, with their boldly 
coloured pictures. The books were tattered and 
worn, and my first library consisted of a wooden 
box of these volumes. And I -can remember 
beiog imprisoned for some crime in the closet 
where the box was, and how my gaolers found 
me, happy and impenitent, sitting on the box, 
with its contents all round me, ing. 

There was ‘Who Killed Cock Robin?’ 
which I knew by heart before I could read, 
and I learned to read (entirely ‘ without tears’) 
by picking out the letters in the familiar words. 
I remember the lark dressed as a clerk, but 
what a clerk might be I did not ask. 
Other children, who are little now, will read 
this book, and remember it well when they 
have forgotten a great deal of history and 
geography. We do not know what poets 
wrote the old Nursery Rhymes, but certainly 
some of them were written down, or even printed. 
three hundred years ago. Grandmothers have 
sung them to their grandchildren, aud they 
again to theirs, for many centuries. In Scot- 
land an old fellow will take a child on his knew 
for a ride, and sing : 

‘ This is the way the ladies ride, 
Jimp and sma’ ’ 
—smooth ride, then a rough trot : 
‘ This is the way the cadgers ride, 
Creels and a’.’ 
Such songs are sometimes not printed, but they 
are never forgotten.” 
Mr. Lang then launches into pleasant 
explanations of the characters mentioned in 
the rhymes, telling his young readers who 
Old King Cole was; who Simple Simon was 
not (he was not, it seems, Simon Fraser, of 
Lovat—“ that Simon was not simple”); 
who Tom the Piper’s Son was, and Bessy 
Bell and Mary Gray. The book is charm- 
ingly € og mar~. and is full of clever mg 
and-ink drawings by Mr. L. Leslie Brooke. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THEOLOGIOAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Tae Hoty Brsts. With an Introduction by J. W. Mackail. 
“Eversley’’ Series. Vol. If. Macmillan & Co, 

Worxapay Szemons, By the Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
Bowden. 2s. 6d, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tas Dawn or Crvitisation: Ee@yrr any Cuatpa@a. By 
G. Maspero. Edited by A. H. Sayce. Third Edition. 
8.P.C.K. 24s. 

Ramsies Rouwp My Lire: An AvrosBroGRaPEY. 
Newton Crosland. E. W. Allen. 

Letrers oF Danre Gasaeret Rossetti to WittiaM AULING- 
HAM, 1854-1870. By George Birkbeck Hill. T. Fisher 
Unwin, 12s. 

A History or Danctne From THE Eartrest AGES TO OUR 
Own Tirwes. From the French of Gaston Vuillier. 
Wm. Heinemann. 

Tur Beernnrnes or Enauise Curistianity. By William 
Edward Collins, Methuen & Co. 3s. 6d. 

A Beweprorins Martyr in Enetanp: Berne tas Lirs 
aNp Times or Dom Joun Rozerts, 0.8S.B. By Dom 
Bede Cann, 0.8.B. Bliss, Sands & Co. 


James 


By 
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Over Exettse Ministers. Edited by the Very Rev. A. P. 
Purey-Cust, Second Series. Isbister & Co. 7s. 6d. 
‘Tas Lirs or Sie Sramvorp Rarrizs. By Demetrius 

Charles Boulger. Horace Marshall & Son. 2s. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Mszprtations 1s Taz Tes Room. By M.P. New edition. 
Pickering & Co. 

Sructmuns or THE Pax-Suaxspereaw Deama. Edited by 
John Matthews Manly. Vol.I. Ginn & Co. (Boston, 
U.S.A.) 

Sones rrom Pevpentivs. By Ernest Gilliat Smith. John 
Lane. 5s, 

Tae Tempce Wavertey Novets: Guy Manwerine. 2 vols. 
J. M. Dent & Co. 

Sxztones or Rurat Lirs, anp Orner Poems. 
Lucas. Macmillan & Co, 5s. 

Tae Geyzsis or Suakesreare’s Ant: A Srupy or His 
Sonwers anp Porms. By Edwin James Dunning. Lee 
& Shephard (Boston, 0.8.A.). 

A Mepravat Gantanp, By Madame James Darmesteter 
Translated into English by May Tomlinson. Lawrence. 
& Bullen. 

A SEgLEcTION FROM THE PoxrMs oF MATHILDE 
Edited by Arthur Symons. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Sones or Liserry, ayp Orntr Porms. By Robert Under- 
wood Johnson. The Century Co. (New York). 

‘Tas Opyssty oF Homer. Translated by J. G. Cordery. 
Methuen & Co. 

Letsure Hours In THE 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Porms. By Henry D. Muir (Chicago). 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Tas Onegin anp Growrs oF Ptaro’s Logic. By Wincenty 
Lutoslawski. Longmans, Green & Oo. 2is. 

Tue Szcrest or Hecet. By James Hutchison Stirling. 
Oliver & Boyd (Edinburgh). 

Srupizs in ParLosormrcat Criticism anp Construction. 
By Sydney Herbert Malone. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Evur-Anyan Roots, WiTH THEIR ENGiisH DERIVATIVES, 
J. Baly, M.A. Kegan Paul. 50s. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Szrvu: Toz Poor Man’s Parapisz. By Herbert Vivian. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
Witp Lire rm Sovrnern Seas. 
* Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
Everypay Lirzs in Turxey. 

Hodder & Stoughton. _ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A Wetse Grammar For Scnoots, By E. Anwyl. Part L., 
Accidence. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Htstroricat 
Cuvurcse Arias. By Edmund McClure, M.A. 8.P.C.K. 


168. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tus Trurs aBour AGRicuLtuRAL Depression. By Francis 
Allston Channing, M.P. Longmans, Green & Co. 6s. 
Grezex Vasrs: Histosrcat anp Descriptive. By 
Susan Horner. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 3s, 6d, 

-. Foorsparn. By Arthur Budd and Others. Lawrence & 
Bullen, Ltd. 6d. By Roapsrps awp River: Gueanines 
From Narurge’s Freups. By H. Mead Briggs. Elhot 
Stock, Manners ror Women. By Mrs. Humphry. 
James Bowden. Tus Iaw Mactarew Year Boox. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. Taz Leszra or Carutuvs. 
Arranged and Translated by J. H. A. Tremenheere. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 66. Ercuine, ENGRAVING, AND THE 
Oruzr Mernops or Printine Picrurss. By Hans W- 
Singer and William Strang. Kegan Paul. 15s. Lxc- 
TURES ON THE Privcirtes or Locar Government. By 
— Laurence Gomme. Archibald Constable & Co. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Tae Basy Partosoruzr. By Ruth Berridge. Jarrold & 
Sons. Dszzps taat Wow roe Empree. By the Rev. 
W. H. Fitchett (“‘ Vedette”). Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. 
A Mopzkgw Puck: A Farry Story rox Carmpreen. By 
Agnes Giberne. Jarrold & Sons. 5s. Tue Vorace 
or THE “ AvenaER.” By Henry St. John. Jarrold & 
Sons. 58. Umsper ras Warre Enstaen. By Arthur 
Lee Knight. Jarrold & Sons. 5s. THe Maxine or 
Matrats. By J. 8. Fletcher. John Lane. 5s, Tux 
GEnTLemManty Guwr. By Beata Francis. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 3s.6d. On rae Ormsr Tack. By William 
Charles Metcalfe. Jarrold & Sons. 3s. 6d, Tarovex 
Rosamusp’s Exzgs, By Jessie Armstrong. Jarrold & 
Sons. Tour, Unimrrep. By Martin Leach War- 
borough. Grant Richards. 6s. Four Hunprzp 
Anima. Stories, Edited by Robert Cochrane. W. & R. 
Chambers. 2s, 6d, 


By Francis 


Burnp. 


By James Mackinnon. 


Srupy. 


By 


By Louis Becke, T. 


By Mrs. W. M. Ramsay. 


- 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
FrREncH CRITICS. 


St. Margaret’s Lodge, Kilburn: Nov. 29. 

“J.C.” is quite right in his letter, dated 
November 21, m Paris. 

Sardou, Sully- Prudhomme, and Francois 
Coppée ‘‘ would be quite as much astonished, 
as they would surely thank me,” for the title 
of critic ; and they would not thank me at all. 

The dogmatic statements made in other 

rtions of ‘J. C.’s” letter I shall not notice, 

ut I fancy that others beside: myself will 
not entirely agree with him. ‘‘J.C.,” I fear, 
has a very much more limited conception of 
what a critic really is than I have; and from 
his own point of view, no doubt, he is right in 
saying Jules Lemaitre and Anatole France are 
the only two great critics in the “ Academie 
Francaise ” ; but Ido not agree with him, and I 
am not alone in thinki ‘*Rabagas” and 
**Daniel Rochate”’ perfect specimens of criti- 
cism of their kind. 

For criticisms of men and things from the 

s of Sully-Pudhomme and Francois Coppée, 
can only refer ‘‘J. C.” to the daily papers 
of Paris, where he will surely find some at 
least twice a week. 
JoHN E. YERBURY. 





‘*A PoxEtTic COINCIDENCE.” 
London: Nov. 29. 


Since you have accorded the information it 
was as much the purpose of my communication 
headed as above to evoke, as it was to announce 
a discovery, you will, perhaps, allow me to say, 
with respect to the last sentence of the appended 
note to my letter—viz., ‘‘that ‘Shon Camp- 
bell’ has been received as an original effort in 
many quarters,” that allusion was made to 
Mr. Mackenzie’s lines in the British Weekly in 
January, 1894, in the following terms: ‘This 
week I [unquestionably Dr. Robertson Nicoll] 
am in the happy position to be able to present 
you with a perfect gem—the best verses, I 
think, ever written by an Aberdeen student, 
George MacDonald always excepted. I found 
it in a little pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘ Rosemary,” 
of which a hundred copies were printed at 
Christmas.”” At a later date Mr. Morrison 


‘Davidson bestowed, in another place, an equally 


high eulogy on the “‘ uniquely graphic, grimly 
pathetic lines,” as he termed them, of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie. Neither Dr. Nicoll nor Mr. Morrison 
Davidson, however, made any allusion to the 
lines being a parody of Kipling’s verses, a 
circumstance which doubtless accounts, though 
I do not excuse my ignorance on this ground, 
for ‘‘Shon Campbell” being accepted in some 
quarters as an “‘ original effort.” ze 





THREATENED VANDALISM AT HAMPSTEAD. 

Hampstead: Nov. 27. 
This northern suburb seems fated to en- 
counter more than its just share of difficulties 
in a laudable effort to preserve the many 
literary. landmarks in which the parish abounds. 
For exdmple, it was hoped that the wide pro- 
test aroused by the contemplated demolition of 
Church-row had effectually stayed the irreverent 
hand of the despoiler. om & paragraph in a 
contemporary, the attack upon our unique and 
treasured Row has been by no means aban- 
doned. We are informed that ‘‘old houses 
associated with the careers of men like Johnson 
and Arbuthnot are to disappear, and flats are to 
be erected in their place.” After which we are 
invited to accept such cold comfort as we may 
from an assurance how the original design of 





the bvildi has been altered to one “‘ more in 
harmony with the historic locality.” 

It is difficult to conceive how any ‘“ har- 
mony” of elevation which the subtlest archi- 
tect can devise will ever accord with those 
delightful structures which, let it be well borne 
in mind, have not reached their period of decay. 
Is it too late for a final attempt to save this 
spot? Or must healthy sentiment own itself 
routed by the speculative builder with his cry 
of “ flats, flats, flats,” effacing, disturbing on 
all sides in a hitherto, alas! triumphant march ? 
Trusts, vestries, private enterprise, all seem 
powerless to intervene. The horizon looks 
gloomy, and we northern dwellers are sad in 
consequence. 

Nor is this our only trial. The house now 
known as Lawn Bank, on the south side of 
John-street, Downshire Hill, where, as a tablet 
testifies, poor, unappreciated Keats lived for 
awhile with his friend, Charles Brown, is, it is 
rumoured, also marked for destruction, along 
with its neighbour, Wentworth House. Of 
course the same demon, Flats. would be again 
answerable for any sacrilege inflicted upon this 
coveted s 7 ppily, a local newspaper, 
most reliable as to its topography, states em- 
ee that such a dismal report is ground- 
ess. May this, indeed, be so. There is _ 
spective pain in the bare thought of finding 
some cherished medallions reinstated upon the 
walls of—a flat ! 

Croc CLARK. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“ Last Studies.” Ir nome long my Pa 
y He mitt at this volume makes 
CreckanthorP. Clear the loss which modern 
literature suffered by the death of Mr. 
Crackanthorpe. The Standard, commenting 
on Mr. Henry James’s introduction to the 
volume, says that these ‘‘studies” show 
that 


‘‘Mr. Crackauthorpe was slowly broadening 
down to a cooler and more catholic survey of a 
world which, after all, is only three parts 
imy, and in which there is still room fora 
Ettle healthy laughter, a few simple tears. and 
enough romance to keep the records of Vine- 
street out of sight. Mr. Henry James, in a 
task of delicacy, has acquitted himself with 
great tact. He is. puzzled, as everyone must 
have been puzzled, to account for what he dis- 
creetly in Mr. Crackanthorpe’s work ‘the 
javenility of his candour. . . . Unfortunately, 
the test of an artist must remain one of act 
rather than of intention. It may be true that 
Mr. Crackanthorpe had ‘an almost precocious 
glimpse of the charm of the technical problem’ ; 
he had a literary sense, it is clear; an impossible 
subject may have appealed to him by its very 
impossibility. If his publication had been less 
precocious than his glimpse it would have been 
better for him, for Mr. James, and for us. 
These Last Studies, however, are, as we have 
already hinted, saner and better work than 
Wreckage.” ‘ 
| The Scotsman’s critic, in a short notice, 
writes : 

‘‘These themes are treated as near as may be 
in the manner of De Maupassant. Mr. James 
hits the keynote of them all when he uses the 

, ‘an excellent felicity of dreariness.’ Men 
who want to be cheered by a book must needs 
take up with some other author, yet no one 
could read works so well observed, so frankly 
written, and so accomplished in the more 
modern arts of literature, without being moved 
by admiration and regret.” 
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The Atheneum notes carefully Mr. Crack- 


anthorpe’s method : 


‘It seems but a short time ago that we 
welcomed his first remarkable little book, 
Wreckage, and though he has never surpassed 
the best things in that volume, these three 
stories show no diminution in his special power. 
As Mr. Henry James notices in his essay, 
Crackantho seems to have found a peculiar 
delight in fixing on a sordid or commonplace 
incident and drawing out of it the interest to 
be found in its exhibition of humanity. He 
never in his most successful stories—of which 
‘Trevor Perkins’ in this volume is certainly 
one—cared to put a whole life into the glare of 
daylight, but was content to send a momentary 
flashlight, as it were, on one incident of it, and 
so suggest what the whole life would be like. 
In ‘Trevor Perkins,’ for example, little more 
is vouchsafed than a bare conversation one 
evening in the park between a City clerk and a 
wa'ting-girl of a cheap coffee-house. But from 
this one conversation the whole tragedy of his 
life and the emptiness of hers are suggested in 
a far more effective way than if their whole 
lives had been duly chronicled.”’ 


“ Finally,” says Literature, in a review of 
generous length, “‘ the real achievement of 
Hubert Crackanthorpe is in having built so 
well that, dispite his too early removal from 
among us, we realise that we lost a notable, 
possibly an eminent, writer.” 





“Corleone.” | LO the professional local 
» ey *  eolourist,” says the Saturday 
-Marion Review, “a plot is an un- 

Crawfor’- toward thing, and it is with 
detail that he charms.” While heartily 
praising Mr. Crawford’s book, this critic 
Says : 

‘*It has been easy to scrape away enough 
local colour to lay bare the beauties and defects 
of Mr. Crawford’s work, but what shall we say 
of the local colour itself? How the peasants 
talk, what they eat, the colour of the melons 
they only sell to tourists, the shape of the 
knives with which they kill each other, are all 
here. The Aspioall of literature, Mr. Crawford 
blithely attempts to combine the art of the 
novelist with the functions of the gazetteer. 
We feel as we gaze upon his glowing palette 
that a story is superfluous. Rather in the 
search for a medium, let him become a pastellist 
of the Glasgow school, or, at least, confine his 
ardours to the writing of ‘impressions.’ ” 


And Mr. W. L. Courtney, writing in the 
Daily Chronicle, has the same thought, when 
he writes: “It is, indeed, abundantly clear 
that Mr. Crawford’ does not always carry 
through his highly-coloured romance with 
quite so sure a hand as he manages the 
analysis of some of his characters, and 
= pictures which he draws for us of Italian 

e.” 

Literature awards high praise both to the 
story and the execution : 


** Those who wish for excitement will find it 
in abundance; but there is another class of 
readers who will be pleased also—namely, those 
who find enjoyment not so much in the tale as 
in the telling. Their interest in the plot may 
be languid, especially after a reference to the 
last page of the book, and they may not greatly 
care whether the Pagliuca kill the Saracinesca 
or vice versa. They will, however, relish Mr. 
Crawford's style and his grave narrative, which, 
being wholly without an element of comedy, 
gains immensely in plausibility.” 





This critic makes the following interesting 


minor observations on Mr. COrawford’s 
execution : : 
‘* A single comic incident or personage would 


have ruined the whole. As things are, these 
solemn Romans and these treacherous Sicilians 


form a gallery of living portraits, and one feels 
that their adventures either are true or might 
easily be so. And sometimes one com2s across 


little observations which show the author’s 
careful study of human nature: ‘A woman’s 
faculty for finding out that a man has a secret 
of some sort is generally far beyond her b— ergy 4 
for discovering what that secret is.’ That is 
trae enough. We quote it only to show— 
perhaps superfluously—that there is sense and 
warps. besides dramatic art, in Mr. Craw- 
ord’s work.” 





A Short History REFERRING tothe scope of this 


ofModern book the Zimes remarks that 
Engy Edmond” it is a sign of the triumph of 
Gone. the antiquarian that the term 


‘modern ”’ should be assigned to literature 
which begins as far back as Chaucer. Of 
Mr. Gosse’s performance, 

‘*it may be said at once that this is Mr. Gosse’s 
most ambitious book, and probably his best. 
It bears on every page the traces, if not of that 
degree of accurate research which some of his 
exacting critics have asked for and missed in 
his writings, at all events of wide reading, of a 
genuine love for his subject, and of a lively 
critical intelligence.” 

Concluding a very favourable review the 
Times critic remarks : 

‘¢ We like him less, as was perhaps inevitable, 
when he comes down to recent times; we thi 
that he is too patronising to Macaulay, too 
scornful towards Carlyle; that he overshoots 
the mark in oo | of Shirley as ‘a 
stupendous book,’ and that some of his 
estimates of quite modern writers, such as J. R. 
Green, are wrong.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette gives Mr.Gosse credit 
for ‘“‘a somewhat dilettante but extensive 
knowledge of our post-medieval poetry, 
particularly of our minor poetry, and of 
what is pat Beat comprised under the title 
of belles lettre-.” With Mr. Gosse’s treat- 
ment of serious writers such as Hobbes, 
Bacon, and Hooker, this reviewer is by no 
means pleased ; he writes : 


“‘Nothing could be more inadequate and 
often misleading than the accounts given of the 
historians, theologians, philosophers, and critics, 
many of whom—nay, whole schools of whom— 
are not noticed at Sidney’s epoch-making 
little treatise is dismissed in four lines. Ben 
Jonson’s Discoveries are not even mentioned 
. . « In conclusion—for we have not to 
enter into further details—we must do Mr. 
Gosse the justice to say that he has produced 
with some skill what many will no doubt find a 
readable book, but he has undertaken a task 
much, and very much, beyond his powers.” 


The Daily News thinks that Mr. Gosse’s 
vision is clear only when applied to poetry 
and belles lettres ; and 
‘even within these restricted limits there are 
some noteworthy omissions. Perhaps the most 
remarkable is the almost total absence of any 
reference to the dramatic literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Of Gold- 
smith it is, indeed, observed that ‘as a dramatist 
he succeeded brilliantly in an age of failures’ ; 
but of the author of ‘The Rivals’ and ‘The 





School for Scandal ’—comedies which still hold 
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the stage after considerably more than a 
cen *s existence — we have not found a 
mention.” 


The Saturday Review is glad to overlook 
minor faults. It says: 


“* It is difficult to be too thankful to a historian 
who, at all events, judges everything from the- 
strictly li point of view (even if at times 
it may seem to us that his conception of litera- 
ture has its limitations of temperament), to- 
whom the word history really means a tracing 
of the continuous life of literature, not a col- 
lection of little essays on individual writers, and. 
to whom the historian himself is a person to be 
kept rigorously out of sight.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


NIPPUR; or, Explorations and Ad- 
ventures on the Euphrates. The Narrative of the 
University of Pennsylvania a to lonia in 
PED DBL DD} _By — B tg ee 4 _. 

.D., D. .D., Director o Expedition. ly 
Illustrated, 2 yols., 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

THE DUNGEONS of OLD PARIS. 
Being the Story and Romance of the Most Celebrated 
Prisons of the Monarchy and the Revolution. By 
TIGHE HOPKINS, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

RELIGIONS of PRIMITIVE 
PEOPLES. Being the Second Series of American 
Lectures on the Gistory of , 1896-1887 By 
DANIEL G. BRINTON, M.A. D., LL.D., D.8c., 
Professor of Archwology and Linguistics in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. (Uniform with Rhys-Davids’ 
“* Buddhism.”) 8vo, cloth, 6a, 

JOHN MARMADUEE: a Romance of 
the Invasion of Ireiand in 1649, By SAMUEL 
HARD -! CHUROH, Author of “ Life of Oliver Crom- 

well.’ us 











trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 
LITERARY HISTORY of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, MOSES COIT 
TYLER, Professor of American in Cornell 
University and Author of “A History of Amo>rican 
Literature during the Colonial Time,” &c. 2 vols., 


8vo, cloth, 
ASTORIA; or, Anecdotes of an Enter- 
prise Beyond the Rocky Mountains. ay eee ee 


TON IRVING. Tacoma Edition. 2 . 8vo, 
| map Nga printed and bound, cloth extra, gilt tops, 
. net. , 
ROBERT BURNS. The Ayrshire 
Homes and Hauntsof Burns. By HENRY C. SHELLEY, 
With 25 Illustrations by the Author; and a Portrait, 
16mo, cloth RY 
LITERAR MOVEMENT in 
FRANCE DURING the XIXth CENTURY. hy 
GEORGES PELLISSIER. Translated by ANNE G. 
“s BRINTON. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. ~ 
HEROES of the NATIONS.” Edited 
by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Illustrated with Page Plates and Maps. 
— om cloth, 5s.; prize edition, cloth extra, gilt 
21,ULY8S&8 8. GRANT and the MAINTENANCE of 
AMERICAN NATIONALITY, 1822-1885. By W. 0. 
CHURCH, Lieut.-Col. U.S.A. 


22.—ROBERT E. LEE and the SOUTHERN CON- 
FEDERAOY, 1807-1870. By HENRY ALEXANDER 
WHITE, M.A., Ph.D 


read, 


New Lllustrated “Catalogue now iy. x 
gw York. 


24, Beprorp Srazet, Sraasp, Lonpon; anpD 





Now ready for DECEMBER, price 6d. 
THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edited by JAS. HASTINGS, D.D. 

Contents include—Ep:ror'’s Notes of Recent Exposition—Articles 
and Contributions by Canon Daiver, Canon Currnsz, Professors A. B. 
Davweon, 8. D, F. Satmonp, E. Nestie, Rev. J. Wetis, D.D.—The 
New Dictionary of the Bible— At the Literary Table—The Great Text 
Commentary—The E.T. Guild of Bible Study, &. “ 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38, George Street ; 
London : Simpxix, MarsHat, Hamittox, Kent & Co., Ld. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Exrracrs From a Lecturs on ‘ Foops anp THEIR VALUBS,’ 
sy Da. Anprew Wixson, F.R.S.E., &c.—“ If any motives— 
first, of due regard fur health, aud second, of getting full 
food-value for money expeuded—can be said to weigh with 
ug in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s 
being the most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coffee without hesita ion. Cocoa is a food; tea and coffee 
are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter 10 
a nutshell, and he who rucs may read the obvious moral of 


the story.” 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





THREE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The WALLYPUG in LONDON. By G. E. Farrow, Author of “The 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


of Why.”? With numerons Illustrations by Alan Wright 
A Jubilee extraveganza. 


NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures. 


Super- royal 8vo, 5s. 
‘* Its pictures give it an exceptional attractiveness.’’— Scotsman. 
‘* Beautifully coloured pictures.”— Pali Mail Gazette. 


A BOOK of CHRISTMAS VERSE. 


illustrated by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


Wallypug 


By F. D. Bedford. 


** The art is of the newest.’’—Spectator. 


Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., and 


‘* An anthology which, from its — of aim and high poetic excellence, has a better right to exist than most of its fellows.” —Guardian. 





NEW NOVELS. 
LOCHINVAR. By S. R. Crooxzrr. Illustrated, and with a 


7 Full re Lantry and pathos, of the the clash of pisodes of 
oO c arms, and brightened by e t+) 
humour and Crockett has 8 never written a stronger or better book. An engross- 
ing and fascinating story. The love-story alone is enough to make the book delightful.” 
“ Always bright and full of stir and movement.”—Daily Teleg = — 
nt.”?— elegra 
“ A stirring romance of tremendous adventure.” —-Graphie. “ 


The PO POMP of the LAVILETTES. By Giuserr Parker. 
Second Edition. 
o We wou wean not wih for a better-told romance. A pe ang Gazbtve / 
* Living, ees romance, genuine and unforced pathos, and a deeper and more 
subt!e knowledge of human nature than Mr. Parker has over displayed before. It is, ia a 
word, the work of a true artist.’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
BYEWAYS. By Roserr Hicnens, Author of “ Flames,” &c. 
A DAUGHTER of STRIFE. By Jane Heren Fivpiarer, 


Author of *‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“* The construction of the plot is —— and skilful, and shows no "weak points. A story 
-of strong human interest.” — Scots 
“It has a sweet flavour of olden ¢ days delica'ely conveyed.” — Manchester Guardian. 


OVER the HILLS. By Mary Finprarer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A strong and fasci piece of work.” — Scotsman. 
“The = has considerable charm and undeniable human interest.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


A CREEL of IRISH STORIES. By Jane Bartow, Author 
of “Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 
uent humour dem me he le the’ shidows’ *—Daily Mail. 


By Percy Ware. 


= “ Vield and singular! 
“Cleverly written, bright, and fat of h napey characterisation.”— Weekly Dispatch. 
‘The CLASH of ARMS. By J. Biounvettz-Burron. Crown 
[Second Edition. 


“Unoommonly attractive.” —Daily Mail. 
“A well-told of manly adventare i in the brave days of old.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“‘A brave story—brave in deed, brave in word, brave in thought.” —St. James's Gazette, 


BLADYS | of | the STEWPONEY. By 8. Barive-Gourp. 


Townsend, Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
pe Py story of try of thrling i interest.” — Scotsman. 
“ A sombre but powerful story. "—Darly Mail. 


“ Teems with incident and adventure.” —Glasgow Herald. 


The LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. Outrenayr. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“* A story of exquisite tenderness, of most delicate fancy.’ *—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A very delicate and charming story.’’— Westm-nster Gazette. 


‘The BUILDERS. By J. 8. Frercner, Author of “ When 
Charles I. was King.” Crown 8vo. 0, 68. 


** Replete with delightful descri; .’— Vanity Fair. 
“‘ A masterly piece Of work and ely interesting.’ *_North British Mail. 
‘The SIN GER 8, ea By I. Hooprr. Illustrated by 
0, 68. 


“ Pail ~ interest and human pathos.”— Western Morning News. 
“ A th hly interesting and charming boo book.” —Sussex Daily News. 
“4 good historical story of adventure.”’—Guardian. 


The I FALL of the SPARROW. By M. ©. Batrovr. 


bed Witton awake genuine ability.’ *—Glasgow Herald. 
and inspiring’ *—Sussex Daily News. 
novel,” —Datly Telegraph. 


SECRETARY to BAYNE, M.P. By W. Perr Rivcz. 


“gperkling, , adventurous.” — St, James's Gazette. 
“ Ingenious, amusing, and especially smart.” — World. 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. 


LEY. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. 


CORDERY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The HILL of the GRACES ; 


Temples of oy ong at H. 8. COWPER, F. 8. A. 
tions. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


The DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON, Edited by J. B. _— In 7 vols., demy 8vo0, gilt 
top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. I 


The. LIFE of ERNEST RENAN. By Madame Darme- 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
12 A Ad =. Rad $-- a to speak without exaggeration of the merits of this 
Be ec | ne work ; a work whose solid worth is at least as great as the measure 
| and Jr > ty of its form. Interpenetrated with dignity and charm.”’— Academy. 


A Translation by J. G. 


or, the Great Stone 


ith Maps, Plans, and 75 [llustra- 


CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. 
Vol, I. 


The BEGINNINGS of ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 


By W. &. COLLINS, M.A. With 5 a Crown 8vo, 38. 6d 


THE 





A PRIMER 0 of the BIBLE. By W. H. Bewnnert, M.A. 


** Scholarly, clear, interesting, ”— Scotsma 
“The cream of many a ponderous and eradite volume.”’—Globe. 


JOHN DONNE. By Avevusrus Jzssorr, D.D. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 


LIGHT and LEAVEN: Historical and social Sermons. 
aye tbe wien HENSON, _ Fellow of All Souls’, Incumbent of Bt. 
*s Hospi ‘0 Town 8vo, 


A HISTORY of BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By 


H, E. EGERTON, M.A. Demy 8vo 


OLD HARROW DAYS. By J. G. Corron Minor. With 


Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 5s. 
A volume of reminiscences which will be interesting to old Harrovians and to many of 
the general public. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY, from Early 


Times to 1658, By DAVID HANNAY. Demy 8vo, 7s. 


The STORY of the BRITISH ARMY. By Licut.-Colonel 


COOPER KING, of the Staff College, Camberley. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VOCES ACADEMIC. By ©. Grayr Roszrrson, M.A., 


Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. With Frontispiece, Pott 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMER < of WORDSWORTH. By Lave Macenvs. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 
“A valuable vbr to Wordsworthian literature.”— Literature. 


RAILWAY NATIONALISATION. By Cuament Epwanps. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d Soeial Questions Series. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 





METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, 


Strand, W.C. 
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FROM W. THACKER & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Mr. Keene’s very Successful Book. 


A SERVANT:OF “JOHN COMPANY ” 


(The Hon. East India ey Being the 
Recollections of an Indian Official, by G. 
KEENE, C.I.E., Hon. M.A., Author of 
‘* Sketches in Indian Ink,”’ &c. With Portrait 
of the Author, and Illustrated by W. SIMPSON, 
from the Author’s Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 12s. 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Mr. Keene has written an instructive hook. Indian biographie 
are often instructive, sometimes inspiring, but scarcely ever amusing. 
Mr. Keene is not dull. This book presents a novel view of Indian 
life. Itis the genial record of a man, who from boyhood seems to 
have been bent on extracting yw largest f of p 
from his [oe —The T 

“He has written a ver readable book. It is full of anecdotes, 
‘ original and greeted”. ere is no end to the good things in Mr. 
Keene’s book.”—/ aily Chronicle. 

“The vagueness and the dryness of the ordinary Anglo-Indian book 
of reminiscences are entirely absent from them. He must have lived 
a great deal during his Indian career, which is a remarkable record of 
hard work diversified by travel, danger, and the enjoyment of an 

observ: wt man gets out of watching closely the coutact of two 
tions. hapter on the decay of duelling is motive 6 

ing the hooks and the tale ot the Mutiny is no mere repetition but a a 
personal impression. In the Appendix will be found agueees 
and able survey of the present condition of India.”—Boo 

“ His book will be sought by most wer, for ite memories 0, of 
early Indian rule, and its quai stories. The book wili be 
valuable in time to come, as it ts at once, for its pictures of the change 
wrought upon Indian administrativa during the Queen's reign.” 

Tosnsamye Dairy Post. 

“ But it is unfair to — Mr. Keene’s plums. Our readers will 
find aor more in his es, together with a curious account of 
deat ng in India; a nartative | his ones defence of his district 

Dehra Dun against the mutineers, and his courageous issue of 
oper money; and numerous interesting details of life and maoners 
ps ndia under the oid and the new régime.”—Saturday Review. 


A NEW WORK ON TACTICS. 


TACTICS: as Applied to Schemes. 


By Major J, SHERSTON, D.5.0. P.S8.C. (Rifle Bri ade), with 
anA ppendix cniaiate “Solutions to some Tactical Schemes.” 
by Capt. L. J. SHADWELL, P.S.C. * Suffolk Regiment), D.A.A.G. 
for Instruction. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged, with 
7 Maps. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


A NEW WORK ON BRITISH STOOK. 


THE BEST BREEDS of BRITISH 


STOCK : a Practical Guide for Farmers and Owners of Live-Stock 
= England and the Se. aby Professors J. P. SHELDON (late 
ibNG, in Government), and JAMES 
NG, ‘Author of “ Britiety = Farming.” Edited by JOHN 
, F.L.8. Medium Svo, boards, 2s. 
A b= -" safe guide, written by wel)- hecon: authorities who are 
men of science and practical farmers. 


CAPT. HAYES’ BOOKS ON HORSES. 
POINTS of the HORSE: a Treatise 


on Equine Formation, describing the points in which the per- 
fection of each class of Horses consists. Second Edition 
vised and enlarged, with over 400 beautiful Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 34s. 


VETERINARY NOTES for HORSE- 


OWNERS. An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and 
Surgery, written in simple language. Fifth Edition. With 200 
-Illustrations. Crown 8 8v0, buckram, 158. 
Is revised th b bly enlarged, and Snoepecates the 
substance of the Author's “ Soundness and Age of Horses 


ILLUSTRATED HORSEBREAKING : 


A Description of the Art of giving Horses good Manners and 
Mouths. Second Edition. Imperial 1émo, 2is. 
This edition has been C ed re-written, the Letterpress doubled, 


and 75 Photographs added. 
TRAINING and HORSE MANAGE- 


MENT IN INDIA. A complete Guide for Amateur H 
Veterinary Surgeons. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. a 


RIDING: on the Flat and Across 


Country. A Gute to Practical Horsemanship, Third Edition. 


Tilustrated. 
THE HORSEWOMAN: a Practical 
ie 6 HAYES. Edited by 

















Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. 
Captain HAYES. Illustrated. 


MODERN POLO. By E. D. Miller, 


late 17th Lancers. Edited by Captain M. H. HAYES. With 65 
Illustrations from Instantaueous Photographs showing “ Points of 
the Game,” &c. Imperial lémo. 12s. 


«> Important to the Medical and Veterinary Professions. 


INFECTIVE DISRASES of ANIMALS. 


Being Part I. of the Translation by Capt. M. HAYES from the 
recently peplicnsd 4th Edition of Friedberger and Froehner’s 


Fosbok YEO re of the Domestic Animals. Annotated by Captain M. H. 
F.R.C.V.8., Author of “ Points of * Horse,” * Veterin- 
= + Net * &c., Dr. GEORGE NEWMAN, D.P.H., and others. 


In two vols,, Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. each vol., "sold separately. 

*.* When completed, the work may be had, two vols. in one, 25s. 

Newn,—Owin to the fact Bae the infective diseases of animals can 
im many cases be communicated to man, and that their Se. * = 
our cent and milk products ‘: a serious SS of public py 
the fret volume of this translation will appeal to the med 
Session as well as to veterinary ganpeone. The second po ad trill 
more particularly coucern the latter. 

Detailed pr tus on appli 


London : W. THACKER & CO., -, 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 
Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK & CO. 














WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE SCOTT LIBRARY, 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth elegant, price ls, 6d. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM G. 
HUTCHISON. 
This is an entirely new translation of Renan’s work, by 
the translator of “‘ "he Poetry of the Celtic Races, and other 
Studies by Ernest Renan,” 


CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS. and 


MAXIMS of GOETHE, Translated, with an Introduc 
tion and Bi phical Nore, by W. B. RONNFELDT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, price 
rene he ready. 
** Any competent critic or editor, oe whe = ms at imparting 
to usa better understanding of one of the test of moderns is a 


genuine benefactor ; and this is what Mr. Réanfeldt has accomplished, 
not without success, in the present little volume.”—Chronicle. 


ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUER. 
Translated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIRCKS. With an 
Introduction, 

This is a collection of Schopenhauer’s most representative 
aay) including Authorship and Style—fduca ion—Read- 
~~ Rn Books—Women—Thinking for Oneself—Immor- 

But. o - of Love—On Physiognomy — 

On Suicide—On the Emptiness ot Existence, &c. 








THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES, 
FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 


Just issued, and First Large Edition nearly exhausted. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., with Diagrams, 


SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology. 
Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE 
MANACBINE (St. Petersburg). 

The LANCET says: “* Written in a traly scientific spirit.” 

The CHRONICLE says: “It is full of most interesting hints con- 
cerning the cure of insomnia, and sufferers therefrom would do well 
to try the cinple ex there d before resorting to the 
use of any of the so-called hypnotics.” 

The SPECTAT says: “A most interesting study of the 
phenomena of aoe 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HALLUCINATIONS and ILLU- 
SIONS: a Studv of the Fallacies of Perception, By 
EDMUND PARISH. 

“This remarkable little volaume.”—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo cloth, price 6s, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY of the EMO- 
TIONS, By Prof. T. H. RIB 
“ Prof. Ribot’s treatment is careful, mod and adequate.” 
Academy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 124 Illustrations. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. 
W. SCRIPTURR, Ph.D. (Leipzir,). 


“We have at present no work .~ Englira which aves in so compact 
a form so comprehensive a view of tue subject.”—Laverpoul Post. 


A NEW WORK BY MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock 


ELLIS, Author of “‘ Man and Woman, ” “The Criminal,” 
“The New Spirit,”’ &c. 

The series of Essays contained in this volume (“ Nietz- 
sche,” “* Casanova,’ ‘* Zola,” ‘‘ Huysmans,” “‘ St. Francis,” 
and others) is not so much a series of literary studies asa 
discussion of questions of the day (religion, Sane, sex, 
literature and morals, “‘ decadence,” &c.), with as much 
freedom as it is desirable to exercise. It will be found that 
the volume is not a mere haphazard collection of unrelated 
papers, but one informed with a distinct and interesting 
unity of Object. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT NOVELS. 


Large crown 8vo, illustrated, price 3s, 6d. per Volume. 
IMPORTANT NEW ADDITION. 


LES MISERABLES. By Victor 


HUGO. 1,384 pages, 12 Full-Page Illustrations, includ- 
ing Frontispiece. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE AS GIFTS, 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


IN ANTIQUE LEATHER BINDING. 

A special selection from the Volumes of this Seri 
in an Antique Leather Binding, with a quaint 
embossed antique pattern (period, sixteenth century), with 
gilt edges and vale roll. The selection includes Volumes of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, George Herbert, —_— 
Poets, Herrick, Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, Arno 
Browning, and others. Complete List sent free on oles: 
tion to the Publishers. 








issued 
richly 





London : 
WALTER SCOTT, Lrurrep, Paternoster Square. 








MR. JAMES BOWDEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





CLEMENT SHORTER’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. éd. 


VICTORIAN ep OS RATURE: 


Sixty Years of Books and CLEMENT XK. 
oman Author of & charlotte Bronté and her Circle.’ 
EB SPEAKER” :—“* Nol is better qualified to be a 
bible than Mr Shorter.” _ 


“THE GLOBE” says :—“ Mr. pronounces judgment 
with learning avd inde penaenee. It . a wondactal how much fresh- 
ness and attractiveness he impar:s to a theme which has been treated 


. Besides teins 0 © equipped and thoughtful eritic, he is 
worthy annaliot” 
ode th i f Ah will shy 7 place ah 
m e o . 
most clear, succinct wallewitten -_ jadicial of handbooks of 
literary it is instructive.” 


so often.. 
a careful 





“THE PALL inane ca, en 
excellently well omness.- Valculated to be value, 
text-book or for handy refe: rence.” 





CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s 
PICTURES from the LIFE of 


NELSON. By W. Ree ye Author lies 4 
Wreck of the i en 


famous * Hoppner” Portrait, > 8 Fat 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD says:—“I think it a 
splendid boys’ book.” 


“THE MORNING POST” says:—“Mr. Clark Russell’s 
periences as a sailor have pruvided him with that colour and that 
quality of sympathy which are necessary items in in the eq ATA 
those who write acceptably of the seaaad sailors. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, with so splendid a subject to treat of, his volume 

proves to be one of great attractions.” 
“THE PALL MALL GAZETTE” —*We heartily 
welcome Mr. Clark Russeli’s popular anecdotal * Jite of of Nelson.’” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, attractively bound, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


CONCERNING TEDDY. By Mrs. 
MURRAY HICKSON. 


“THE STAR” says :—“ Sketches of beve home for Gobeie ho! 
that for truth and — a ly for bcld, yet —— workmans! 
for insight and moderation, are betver than anything we have set 
seen on the subject. Teddy himself is irrepressible, villain and 
in one, and quite delightful.” 


“THE BRITISH WEEKLY” says:—“We have met Mrs, 


Murray Hickson’s entertaining young snapele' many a timein the flesh, 
and we are charmed thus to renew —_ ee oe in print. och 
We can imagine no more or 





birthday present.” 


CUICLIFFE HYNE’S NEW BOOK. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, és. 


THE PARADISE COAL BOAT. 


By CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Author of “A Recipe for 
ouds,” &c. 


“THE PALL MALL GAZETTE” says :—“ In his tales of 
the sea, in his pictur:s of life on reckless traders, in his of dare- 
devil seamen, Mr. Hyne is only equalled by Rudyard Kipling.” 

“THE SCOTSMAN” says:—“‘One does not read half-a-dozen 

es before he discovers that Mr. Hyne xnows the sea, and th 

seamy side of sea life....Uonstructively his stories ace always excel- 
lent. But he aims at ‘being something more os @ mere story 
teller. He isa literary artist of no mean ability 


CHARMING BJOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


LAZY LESSONS and ESSAYS on 


CONDUCT. By the late WM. BRIGHTY RANDS, the 
- yo aes ureate of the Nursery.” Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 340 pp., 3s. 6d. 


LILLIPUT LECTURES. _ Fcap., 


buckram, 192 pp., 2s.6d. With Iatroductions by R. BRIMLEY 
JOANSON. 


“THE Wasemeeren, GAZETTE” says :—‘‘ For reading 

to read for themselves we we hnew of no books 
of ti hind iekely 0. be + enjoyable and at the same time more 
o eentiog ad alta ‘ond stimulating.” 








MRS. HUMPHRY’S NEW BOOK. 
JUST OUT. Long 8vo, cloth, round corners, 1s. 


MANNERS for WOMEN. By 


Mrs. HUMPHRY (“ Madge” of Truth). Second edition, 
Twentieth Thousand. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform with above. Long 8vo, cloth, round corners, 1s. 


MANNERS for MEN. Twenty-ifth 
Thousand. 
“THE GLOBE” says:—“ Mrs. Humphry discourses with 
knowledge, judgment, and good taste.” 
“THE SATURDAY sh ha —* Th id would 
be y ak ane T “y if all m ma ved and practised Mrs. 
Humphry’s admirable precepts.” 


London: JAMES BOWDEN, 10, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT TAKEN BY 
MILLET’S SON-IN-LAW. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


J. F. MILLET AND RUSTIC ART. 
By HENRY NAEGELY (Henry Gaélyn) 
Author of ‘‘The Mummer, and Other Poems.”' 


The author gives a sympathetic study of Millet’s life 
work as compared with the restricted rustic art of preced- 
ing periods, and describes, from personal knowledge, his 
surroundings and relationships. A number of letters by 
the mother and grandmother of the great painter are 

iven which have not been published before either in 
French or in English. Some interesting MS. fragments 
also are included in the work. A collotype portrait of 
Millet (the last taken before his death) is given as a frontis- 
piece, 








Now published, with Photographic Frontispiece, 
price 3s. 6d. net; post free, 4s. 


By ROADSIDE and RIVER. 


Gleanings from Nature’s Fields. By H. MEAD- 
BRIGGS. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price, 3s, 6d. 


VOICES of the DAY; or, 


aoe on the Message of God in Nature. By C. 8. 
WARDLE. 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


In LONDON: and other Poems. 


By C. J. SHEARER, Author of “ A Family of Quality ”’ 
and on “ Heather Hills.” 

“A clever collection of poems. This book will be 
welcomed by those who delight in high-class literature. 
Mr. Shearer in his verses proves himself a poet and a 
scholar.””— Public Opinion. 

“ The volume is a pleasant and attractive one. The style 
is lucid, simple, and directly to the point.”— Weekly Sun. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


LAYS of LOVE and LIBERTY. 
By JAMES A. MACKERETH. 


“A love of nature and humanity breathes through many 
of the pieces, some of which bave no little lyrical sweetness, 
while embodying delicate thought.”— Western Press. 





NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A BOOK withut a MAN. A 
Story by AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
“ The story is chiefly interesting from its dialogue, which 
is bright and clever.”— People’s F: iend. 


“ Daintily imagined and prettily written.’’ 
Black and White, 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The MEDHURSTS of MINDALA. 


The Story of the Development of a Soul. By G. M. 
WATERHOUSE. 





NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., Lllustrated. 


PRINCES THREE & SEEKERS 


SEVEN. Four a by MARY COLQUHOUN. 
Tilustrated by Emicy Barwarp. 


“There are enchantment and delight in these simply 
told tales for little readers. Miss Colquhoun knows the 
precise measure of the comprehension of those for whom 
she writes, and she does not overtax it. The illustrations, 
by Emily Barnard, are pretty drawings.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“Full of incident, marvellous and otherwise. . . . 
Will be eagerly read.”—Daily News. 

**Four capital fairy stories, which might] be read with 
pleasure by people of any age.” —Standard. 





In paper cover, price One Penny, 


COMBINATIONS wn RE. 


STRAINT OF TRADE. Reprinted from Unpopular 
Politics; being Non-Popular Aspects, Political and 
Economic, of some Prominent Contemporary Questions, 
By GEORGE EDWARD TARNER. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


‘EFFINGHAM WILSON’S 











PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUR SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND 


NLARGED 


ED, 659 pp. 16s. 
THE LAW OF DISTRICT AND 
PARISH COUNCILS. 


Being the Local Government Act, 1894, and the Amending 
Acts, with an Appendix containing the numerous Statutes 
referred to, in, or incorporated with the Act itself, also the 
Orders and Circalars of the Local Government Board. 
Together with Copious Notes and a Full Index. 

By JOHN LITHIBY, LL.B. (Lond.) 


“A trustworthy authority.”— Daily News. 
JOST OUT, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BOOK OF PRACTICAL FORMS FOR 
USE IN SOLICITORS’ OFFICES. 


Containing over 400 Forms and Precedents in the Queen’s 
Bench Division and the County Court. 
By CHARLES JONES, 
Author of ** The Solicitor’s Clerk,’ ‘‘ County Court 
Guide,” &c. 

“Cannot fail to be of considerable service tosolicitors.” | 
Manchester Guardian. | 

** Providing for a long-felt want in legal offices.” | 

Lloyds. 








JUST OUT, maid ti. loth, 3s, 6d. net, 
SIMPLEX SYSTEM OF 
SOLICITORS’ BOOKKEEPING. | 


By GEORGE SHEFFIELD. 


“A most suitable and at the same time simple system of 
bookkeeping; and by adopting it labour will be consider- | 
ably economised.”—Jrish Law Times. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 2s. 6d. net. | 
HOME RAILWAYS AS | 
INVESTMENTS, 1897. 


By W. J. STEVENS. 

“ A book of which we wrote very favourably on its first 
appearance as an excellent review of the principles of rail- 
way finance in general and the position of the leading 
British Companies in particular.”— Manchester Guardian. 

THIRD EDITION, Revised, 3s, 6d. net. 


OUR CLEARING SYSTEM AND 
CLEARING HOUSES. 


By W. HOWARTH, F-.R.Hist., 8.F.8.8. 


“A serviceable volume. It should be carefully perused 
by all who are interested, professionally or otherwise, in 
the matters dealt with.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Dewy 000, 0. 
THEORY OF FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES. 


By the Right Hon. GEO. J, GOSCHEN, M.P. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. 

A MONEY MARKET PRIMER AND 
KEY TO THE EXCHANGES. 


By GEORGE CLARE. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

A SKETCH OF THE CURRENCY 
QUESTION. 

By CLIVE CUTHBERTSON, B.A. 


** An admirable résumé of the controversy between mono- 
metallists and bimetailsts.”— Times. 


PRINCIPLES OF BANKING: its 


Utility and Economy ; with Remarks on the Worki 
and Management of the Bank of England. By THOM- 
SON HANKRY, Director and formerly Governor of the 
Bank of England. Fourth Edition. Revised as re- 
gards the Working and Management of the Bank by 
armed Sg WIG Esq., a Director of the Bank. 
ce 


SMITH, JAMES WALTER, LL.D. 
LEGAL FORMS FOR COMMON USE. 


300 Precedents and Notes. Twelfth Thousand, 
New and Re-written Edition. Price 5s. 


THE LAW OF BANKER AND OUS- 


TOMER. New and Revised Edition. Price 5s. 


THE PUBLIC MAN: his Duties, 


Powers, and Privileges, and how to exercise them. 
By JAMES TAYLER. Price 3s. 6d. net. 








EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 
___%s* Complete List post free on application, 


“Tt has never, we think, been done so well and 
thoroughly before.’’—Spectator. 

‘“* Extremely tasteful and serviceable.” —Independent, 

“ A marvel of cheapness.””—Churchwoman. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


An entirely New Editioa. With 200 Illustrations of Bible 
Scenes and Sites, chiefly from Photographs by Borris, 
TaEvoz, Masow Goon, and others. 576 pages, in Long 
Primer Type, cloth extra, red edges, price 2s. 6d.; or, 
French morocco, gold roll, round corners, red under gold 
edges, 4s. 6d. 

NEW TALES BY E. EVERETT-GREEN. 

“* Finely concewved ant beautifully written.” —Christian. 

1. SISTER: a Chronicle of Fair Haven. 
By E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of ‘* Molly Melville,’’ 
**Olive Roscoe,” ‘“*‘Temple’s Trial,” &c. With 8 
Mlustrations by J. Finnemore. Crown 8vo, bevelled 
boards, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5s., or plain 


edges, 4a, 
* Should find favour with a large circle of readers.” 
New Age. 














2. A CLERK of OXFORD, and His 


Adventures in the Barons’ War. By E. EVERETT- 
GREEN, Author of “Toe Young Pioneers.” “In 
Taunton Town,” “‘Shut In,” &c. Crown 8vo, bevelled 
boards, cloth extra, gilt top. Price 5s. 


A TALE OF TSE TIME OF THE GREAT DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 


L 
|3. TOM TUFTON'’S TRAVELS. By 


E, EVERETT-GREEN, Author of ‘“‘ Dominique’s 
Vengeance,” &c. Urown 8vo, cloth extra. With 6 
Tilustrations by W. 8. Stacey. Price 3s. 6d. 


Wira S:x Ittusrrations sy Joan H. Bacon. 


4. FOR the QUEEN'S SAKE; or, the 


Story of Little Sir Caspar. By E. EVERETY-GREEN, 
Author of “‘ Squib and his Friends,” &c. 
_ cloth extra. Illustrated, Price 2s.6d, 


NEW TALES BY HERBERT HAYENS. 
“A vigorous and well-illustrated story.’'—Rxcorp. 


1. AN EMPEROR’S DOOM; or, the 
Patriots of Mexico. By HERBERT HAYENS, Author 
of “Clevely Sahib,” “Under the Lone Star,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. With 
8 Illustrations by A. J. B. Salmon. Price 5s. 


2. THE BRITISH LEGION: a Tale 
of the Carliss War. By HERBERT HAYENS, Author 
of ** An Emperor's m,”’ &c. wn 8vo, cloth extra. 
With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. Price 3s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, 





“ A delightful character-sketch.” —Recorp. & 


POPPY. By Mrs. Isla Sitwell, Author 


of “* Tne Golden Woof,” “‘ In Far Japan,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, price 3s. 64. 


NEW TALE OF ADVENTURE BY DR. GORDON 
STABLES. 


* ’ 

THE ISLAND of GOLD: a Sailor's 

Yarn. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., Author 

of “ E Inch a Sailor,” “‘ How Jack Mackenzie Won 

his Epaulettes,’”’ &c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra. With 

6 Iilustrations by Allan Stewart, Price3s.6d. 
NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “SYDNEY’S 
CHUMS,” “ NELL’S SCHOOLDAYS,” &c. B 


PARTNERS: a School Story. 


H. F. GETHEN. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. __ 
NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY M. B. SYNGE. 


BRAVE MEN and BRAVE DEEDS; 
or, Famous Stories from European Histo: By M. B. 
SYNGE, Author of “ A Uhild of the Mews,” “‘ A Helpi 
Hand,” &c. With 16 Illustrations. Post 8vo, clo 
a ES Ea 
“ Full of interest and adventure.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE VANISHED YACHT. By 
E. HARCOURT BURRAGE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 
With 6 Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 


“* 4 fine story well told.” —St. James’s Gazette. 
Vv the VIKING; or, the 
Feud and the Spell. A Tale of the Norsemen. By 


J. STORER. CLOUSTON. With 6 Illustrations by 
Hubert Paton. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 


NEW BOOK OF AROTIC TRAVEL. 


BREAKING the RECORD. The Story 
of Three Arctic Expeditions. By M. DOUGLAS, 
Author of “‘ Across Greenland’s Ice-fields.”” Post 8vo, 
cloth, extra. With 17 Illustrations. Price 2s. 


SOLDIERS of the QUEEN;; or, Jack. 
Fenleigh’s Luck. A Story of the Dash to Khartoum. 
By HAROLD AVERY, Author of “ Making a Man of 
Him,” &c., Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price2s. 


























THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 and 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
Parkside Edinburgh; and New York. 
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Mr. Elkin Mathews’s Selected List. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW 


ARNOLD, with his Letters toe ~ Author. By ARTHUR 
, Sere. eae. 8vo, 3s. 6d. n 
is good fay of the = himself not only by the 


remind 
delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s Garland *), but by 
reareee chis tee volume.”— Times. 
mall book, but ese in it than in many a heavier appreciation 


of she as oith ic." —: 
ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By 
—- NEWBOLT. (Shilling Garland, No. VIII.) 


cap. 8vo, ls, net. 
br Gent ny inspired patriotic verse.... 
shillingsworth, but there is no dross among them.” 


St. Jumes’s Gazette. 
* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They 
the writteu ina sturdy rhythmical speech worthy of their own hig! 
emes. 
king back to recent achievements in the same line, and 
including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to fi anything 
better after its own kind t his ballad of ‘ Drake’s Drum.’ 
Westminster Gazette. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Fourth Edition, with 
Additions. 1s. net. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH A Novel. 


By CLAUD NICHOLSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is 
not much story in it, = ar the history of a eeaeinee 


ird Edition in te press. 
There are but a dozen pieces 





man, liarly open ro! 
has a Breton beckeround, and, indeed, ae is —— atall English 
about it.....Its style, its li made in 





France. It has charm and ‘subtlety, and. the childhood 1 portion, with 
the blithe imaginative pictures of a past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to — in their, es 
3 . 
IRELAND, with other Poems. By 
LIONEL JOHNSON (Uniform with ‘‘ Poems ’”’), Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 
“A high Fwy du amongst li 





ing poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel 


Johnson, best poems in the volume before us, in their strength, 
stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennges ’s most 
finished work.. is former volume of poems, as well as this, will 


convince all ap reciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty 
in a very high ree.”—Irish Daily Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: A Diary 


Without Dates. By E. H. LACON WATSON, Author of 
“The Unconscious Hnmourist.’’ Crown 8vo, 3x, 6d. net. 
“Mr. Watson Gpeoume with shrewdness and humour u AY 
topics as diaries, tea and muffins. qolt ard matrimony.. ere are 
few writers who can treat so | deft y, and so entertaining) the most 
an of every. ny iis 
The style is always fresh and graceful; ‘st ‘is always easy 
without lecing a pleasant literary flavour C without degenerating 
into slipshod slanginess. is humour is ous (or seems to 
0, because he has the art of concealing his rth, and a trifle subacid at 
times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Uf the seventeen roteln 
which make up the volume there is not one which does not contain 
some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 
Pall Malt Gazette. 
Loxpon: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 














Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s Pablications. 


A HISTORY OF DANCING, 
From the Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. 


From the French of GASTON VUILLIER. 
With a Sketch of Dancing in England b; a oaeere GREGO. 
With 20 Plates in P' ravure and about “00 Tiiustrai tions in the 
Text. = ~ = a . 364. net.; or vellum, gilt 50s. net. 
Also 35 es prin on Japanese Vellum (containing Three 
additional Pate! with a Duplic.te Set of the Piates on India Paper 
for Framing. Each copy numbered and sigaed. Twelve Guineas net. 


NEW LETTERS of NAPOLEON I. 


ppressed ia the Collection pablishet under A Asepions of 
aap leon ITI. from the French by Lady MARY 
LOYD. 1 vol , demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 153 A 4 
ox al #8. 4 These letters wares wy much to his credit, and they 
all the more interesti oe see the cunning — bu 
feavened his state-craft, and truth. 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.—Vol. IIL. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY of MODERN ENGLISH 








LizeRazUse. By EDMUND GOSSE, Hon. M.A. of Trinity | 


Coll Yemen 

Tiere, Sates ii eritieal higeace, Montover. ito extremely | 
subject, and of a live intel ce. Moreover, it is extremely 
eee more in Oa t, than anys — mind” volume dealing | 
with this same vast subject chat we can call 


NEW SIX-SHILLIN@ NOVELS. 
THE NIGGER of the “NARCISSUS,” 


A Tale of the Sea. 


THE BETH BOOK. Being a Study) 


Life of Elizabeth Cald well Maclure, a Woman of Genius. | 
Twins.” 


rom the 
Be SARAH GRAND, Author of “The Heavenly 


IN the PERMANENT WAY, and 


Other Stories By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, baterd 
Face of the Waters.” 


ST. IVES. 


Author of “ The Ebb Tide,” &. [Second Edition. 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hall Caine. 
MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By W.E. | 


NORRIS, Author of “The Dancer in Yellow,” &. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry 


JAMES, Author of “The Spoils of Poynton.” [Second Edition. 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynich 


London: 
WM. _HEINEMANN. 21, Bodied Strest, bees 








FROM JOHN MILNE’S LIST. 
VERDI: MAN and MUSICIAN. 


By FREDERICK J.CROWEST. Five portraits, 7s. 6d. 
** Most interesting, delightful book.” — Weekly Sun. 








Uniform with the above. 


THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


| AUGUSTIN FILON. With an Introduction by 


ENRY Agrnur Jones. 7s. 6d. 
“An interesting and valuable record, written with 


sympathy and ledge.”—The Times. 





‘THE EVOLUTION of a WIFE. 


By ELIZABETH HOLLAND. Second Edition. 6s. 
** A romance of quite exceptional ability.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘SAINT PORTH: the Wooing 


of DOLLY rate. & ary. a Lay 6s. 
“However crowded the Aye is 
_ always room for such vobveshiany Sap avis as * ‘Saint h.” 


irmingham Gazette. 


‘PARADISE ROW. By W. J. 
WINTLE. 32. 6d. 
says: “‘Tne volume shows throughout a 


a 
large power of sympathy and great breadth of thought.” 





“On the | 
By R. L. Stevenson, betty yt BALLADS, and 


STORIES in RHYME. By HELEN ATTERIDGE. 
With Sixty-five Illustrations by Gorpon Browne and 
Se Sopteae sit-bock in neh yt ben 
“A more ne not yet ro- 
duced.’’—Jrish 4 “ 


\'THE ROME _ EXPRESS. By 


Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 

Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 
“ The best detective book of this or any recent a ol 
itch. 


Tenth Thousand. 


JOHN MILN E, 12, Norfolk eee: Strand. 











eae 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & GO. 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


FOR THE LIFE OF OTHERS. 


CARDELLA, 
AUTHOR OF “A KING’S DAUGHTER.” 6s. 


By G. 


Uniform in size and price with the 


DICTIONARY of ENGLISH QUOTATIONS, by 


Colonel P. H. DALBIAC, M.P., of which a Second Edition has already been called for. 
The two books supply a ‘vast body < quotations. with full references to places of 
occurrence (where more than one, chronol 
@ Subjects, (c) Catch Words. 
have, where suitable and available, been used; 


cally arranged), and Indexes of (a) Authors, 
ICAL QUOTATIONS standard translations 
in other cases Mr. Harbottle has himself 


In the CLA 


SIXTH REVIEW.—“ That [the author] has great descriptive and literary a is | supplied the translations, The Texts employed have in all cases been the best standard texts. 


abundantly clear...... le Sakis Bum the highest tribute to the author’s purpose and v 


conspicuous ability. 


IFTH REV ew. ms The sentiment of the book is refined.”—Atheneum. 

“Of absorbing interest throughout.” —Glasgow Herald. 
—**This book is the work of no mean writer, 
The author is masver both of humour and pathos. 
beautiful language, and from first to last the reader’s attention is held, for the book is | 
We unhesitatingly stamp this book #s the beet novel for | 
ones tion and execution that has appeared since the spring.” —Book Gazette 
—“ A crusade sgainst the curse of he’ 
There is both sincerity and refinement 


FOURTH REVIEW.— 
THIRD REVIEW. 
with genius. 


essentially a masterpiece. 
COND REVIEW.- 


book strong in purpose, and sets up a high ideal. 
in it.”— Manchester Guardian. 


FIRST REVIEW.—“Given such a theme, it is not easy to imagine how it could be 


more successfully handled.” —Scotsman. 





ENGLISH INDUSTRY,” &eo. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS in ENGLAND. 


Plates, F wcsimive of Kemp’s Patent, and y= ae og ave, oo 6d. 2 he 
ges—The Reformation an eligious 


The Norman Invasion—The Later Middle 


NEW BOOK BY W. CUNNINGGAM, D.D., AUTHOR OF “THE GROWTH OF 


but of one possessed | 


the Bank Records, &c. 
The story is well told in | 


reditary madness. It is a (1) ST. KEVIN, 


D. ROGERS 


“The author has struck the Irish chord to the echo. 
tion of Irish yarns as we have read for a long time. They are really good, 


‘CHRONICLES of the BANK of ENGLAND. By 


B. B. TURNER, of the Bank of England. With Reproductions of Old Prints from 


78. 6d 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 


and other Irish Tales. By 


About as — a collec- 
» and, what 


| is more, they bappen not to be o!d chestnuts.”—Shooting Times. 


With (3) BY STILL 


Refugees—Intercourse with the Dutch—Later Immigrations—Conclusion—Index. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. HILL, VICE-CHANCELLOR OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


A RUN ROUND the EMPIRE: 


of Two Youn Peayie who Cirenmnavigated the Globe. Written out by their Father, Histo: 
£, M .D., Master of Downing College end Vice-Chancellor of | MORAL LIFE) costs 7s, 6d. 


MASON (Can. G. E.).—CLAUDIA, 


TIAN MARTYR: a Tragedy. 2s.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


'S. (M. H. -) —OPTIMUS, and other Poems. 


ALEX, HIL 
Univ. of oR 


DICTIONARY 


READY, 610 pp., small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


of CLASSICAL 


(Texts and Translations, with Three Full lndexes.) By T. B. HARBOTTLE. 


GREEK VASES, Historical and Descriptive. 


evades HORNER, Anitanes of “Walks in Florence,” &c. 
MURRAY, of the British Museum. Map, Plate, and 45 Cuts. 3s. 6d. | 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Linrrep, London. 


With very many Illustrations. 3s. 


being the Log 


QUOTATIONS. 


trait. 2s. 6d 


With Preface by Dr. | 


LLOYD-TAYLOR. 3s. 6d. 


ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 
Translated. Edited by Prof. E. B, TITCHENER. 6s. 

The Second Part of WONDT’S “ETHICS, 
istory of Ethics from the earliest to the present time. Part I, (The FACTS of the 


(2) FROM ENGLAND to the BACK BLOCKS. 


By ROLAND GRAEME, 3s, 6d, 


HARDER FATE, By Nancy 


By Prof. W. Wundt. 


” forming an invaluable survey of the 


the CHRIS- 
Por- 


By WELSH GRAMMAR: ACCIDENCE. By E. 


ANWYL, M.A., late Classical Scholar of Oriel Coll Oxford, Professor of Welsh 
in the University of Aberystwith. 2s. 6d, = 
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Messrs. A. D. INNES & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





EIGHTEENTH OENTUR LETTERS. 
Edited R. BRINLEY a 9 Illustrated with Photo- 
gravure Writers. volume crown 8vo, haif- 


SWIFT. cat lt fn STEELE. With an Introduction by Sraxtey 
JOHNSON and CHESTERFIELD. With an Introduction by Dr. 
Brrassece Hi. 
Other Volumes will follow in due course. 
THE LIFE of SIR RANALD MARTIN, C.B. 
By Sir ude. FAYRER, Bart., K.C.8.1.,M.D. With it. 
TWELVE YEARS of a SOLDIER'S 
Wipow We Being an Aconant of the BotNeON nat by 
Native Irregular Cavalry in India and elsewhere. With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE | LDS GUARDS in the 
By Jiset, Soteast | ROSS-OF-BLADENSBURG, C.B. 


Being a Sketch of wh ag, Seen in detail of the opera- 
k part. ith numerous Maps. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 
BO G. By R. C1 LEHMANN. With Chapters 
GUY NICKALLS ©. M. PITMAN, &c. eing 
ol. IV. of wags 5 - Library.” Illustrated. “Post sro, 

cloth gilt, 5s. 

G@. By R. Attanson Winn. Bein 


My V. of the “Isthmian Library.” MDlustrated. Post 8vo, clot 


t, Sa, 
NEW NOVELS. 
By A. E. W. MASON, Auiher ll * “ The Courtship of Morrice 


LAWRENCE OLA VERIN a. 


--The whole st is con- 
—Laereiere. 


Crown 8vo, 


« Fears ‘are singular 
edetlin Oe an nat — 


THE LORDSHIP, ‘toe "PASSEN, and WE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 
delightful exposition....A most diverting story.” 


Literary World. 
By C. M. CAMPBELL. 


DEILIE JOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ Of all scam = recent fiction Deilie Jock is one of the most win- 
ning and lovab! -Full Pall of quaint, irresistible bumour.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


LADY HELEN CRAVEN. 


THERINE CROMER. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


“ Lively characterisation and a never-failing verve maxe this story 
entertaining from beginning to end.”—Morning Post. 


London: A. D. Invzs & Co., 31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
THE BOOKMAN 


For December. 
PRIOE SIXPENCE. (Post Free 9d.) 


CONTENTS. 

A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT 
CONTAINING REVIEWS OF THE MOST IM- 
PORTANT CH«ISTMAS BOOKS. 

New Writer. 
Dr. Silas Weir Mitchell. With Portrait. 
The Reader. 
An Aft-rnoon with Mr. Austin Dobson. 
aeeag Propeante. Ww. ae Ridge. 
Bronte ee p= i OF K. Shorter. With Fac- 


similes of Genuine ond Forged Letters. 
orths ana toeir Publications. 








The Journalist 
wo Nn 
News of the Mon 
New Books (Reviews). 
——— Authoress of the oat. n 
By 't. & ity 8. Shorter’s New Poems. By 
a pan 
var.—Mr. Watts-Dunton’s Poems. Wis 
On the T. of Central af: ica. 
Dlustrateo.—Victorian Literature.—tThro’ os pe 
Windaows.—Two F Statesmen. By Y. Y.— 
Tilust ated. 
New Books Published between October 
15th ana November 15th. 
The Bookman's Table. Novel Notes. 
The Bookseller. News Notes. 
sent Post Free on application to the Publisher. 
London: 


The 4 tae “Daily Mail” and other Harms- 
ure prosming © Letters._Two An ies. 
 Sinpeen, Br. C:ocke't's 
a _ ‘oreshold 
for Young Pev 
Classified List, with Criticisms. 
*.* 4 Specimen Number of THE BOGE EAN will be 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 





GAY & BIRD'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
and IMPORTATIONS. 


Obtainable at any Bookseller's, or sent post free 
on receipt of price. 





EVANGELINE. H. W. Longfellow. With 
Enfgedection by Mis A ryt. M. LONGFELLOW. Une Vol., 8vo. 
ead-and-Tail Pieces. 


iY Fuall- ustrations in colour and 12 H: 
La ~ t-—, bound, price 2 6d. net. 
as most beautiful edition of this popular poem ever produced. 


THE PROGRESS of ART yin ENGLISH 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. By T.8. ROBERTSON, Crown 
8vo, 23 Plates and 39 ae 5 — pr aby the A tn. printed by by 
Constable sn super-cale: 
ome Te GE PAPER EDITION Uimited to 20) will be 
at 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* This wets is intended tobe a help to the large and rapidly in- 
creasing number of those who desire to realise the ideal of beauty as 

it is expressed in Gothic architecture. 

*,° It is ill kketches from churches of all the periods of 
lish architecture, which prpasmes at the Norman Vonquest, 

ended in the reign of Henry v 
cotsman :—“Its brevity and conciseness, and the a 

ous cared Ox y of its material, make the book 2 


trated 





tr 
a userul 








and desirable one.” 
*,* [Uustrated Prospectus on application. 





MISS REPPLIER'S NEW VOLUME. 
VARIA. Crown 8vo, art cloth gilt, gilt 


od :—The Eternal Feminine—The Desthlons Diary—Guides : 
a Protest—Little Pharisees in Fiction—The Féte de Gayant—Cakes 
and Ale—Old Wine New—The Royal Road of Fiction—From the 
Reader's Standpoin 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. By Lilian 


WHITING. Foolkcap 8vo, uctely bound in buckram (red or 
white), gilt top, 3s. 6a., post free. 


Cowrrents :—The Duty of Happiness—The En ent of Relations 
—Friends Discovered. not Made—A Pay Problem — The 
Supreme Luxury of ,Life— h Scorniug Notshing—The Woman «f 


rning 

the World—The Potency of Charm—Fine Souls and Fine Society— 
Vice and Advice—One’s Own Way—Writivg in Sympathetic Ink— 
Success as a Fine Art—Through 3: le to Achievement—A Question 
of the Day—The Law of Ove’ —In Newness of 
Heavenly Vision. 

*,* Beautiful = beautifully expressed. It is a volume one 
can dip into with i dp 





90,000 COPIES SOLD. SHILLING EDITION NOW READY. 


TIMOTHY'S QUEST. By Mr: Mrs. 3. Wiggin. 1s. 


A better Edition, mprdnel “a. is 


A TRANSATLANTIC CHATELAINE. By H. 
C. PRINCE. Crown 8vo, cloth gil 
“ This novel deserves to be dweribed a beautiful from the literary. 
the actual point of view. The style is pure and 
contribution to 


el t; in a literature, uniike a } 
peepertion of the posts, «+ Is one of the works of fictio mer 
the period which deserves to the multitedinous 
roundings and to be v1 '—The World. 


NOW READY, Crown 8vo, art cloth, gilt top, 6s, net. 
POEMS. Now First Collected. By Edmund 
CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


A hands-me volume, contain the stately and graceful lyrics 
written by Mr. Stedman in the ast ewenty years. 


JUSTIN WINSOR. The WESTWARD MOVE- 
. Demy 8vo, Mage and Il) memes cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. 


NATURE'S DIARY. Compiled by Francis 


ALLEN. With t. pe 5 llustrations. Crown 8yo, illus- 
iy 








aA and tastefuli 
a anew ons ton a & oe] of i boot. It comosions quot- 
je sentences for every the year from o wainan <8 © horeau, 
Burroughs, Lowell, cae, We Whittier, and many oth 


THE STORY of the 1e COWBOY. By! E. Hough. 
Illustrated by W. L- Wells and ©. M. Russell. w ready, crown 
8vo, art gloth, és. 

Exrract rrom Prerace.—* This is not a bare a not a summ: 


pe ny results, but a living Fee - a ty often heroic au: 
yy -ith an individual i isis a picture also 
brings b. fore us the sweep ona <= and splendid atmos- 


= of the plains. 

“1t seems proper to add that the illustrations, like the text, are 
based upon SS ST ae in the case of Mr. Russell, whose 
heme is ina Montana ranch, upon the daily experience of a cowboy’s 


Its People and Places. By 


MOROCCO: 
EDMUNDO DE —_ 2 vols. st 50 beautiful photo- 
gravures, richly bound in Moorish style und price J peg net. 


JEANNE d’ARC, The Days of. By Mary 


~~ CATHERWUOD. Czown 8vo, frontispiece, cloth 


WALDEN: or, Life in the Woods. B 


D. THORBAU. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 30 full-page 
specteeeme, very tastefully bouud in art Poth, 
sy 


I. ZANGWILL contributes a short story to the 
DECEMGER NUMBER of “THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY.” Price One Shilling net. 


Henry 
“gilt 








Loxpoyw: GAY & BIRD, 22, Beprorp Strzrr, Steanp. 
Agency for American Books. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


Government, Legal, ¢ General Publishers, 


SCORES and ANNALS of the WEST 
KENT CRIOKET CLUB (1812-1896). Compiled by 
PHILIP NORMAN. With Woodbury-gravure and 
other I!lnstrations. 21s, net. 2 

“Pull of pacapest Ser loves of erieket, bether on its p 

its social side. Delightful book.”—The Times. 


SPECIAL REPORTS a EDUCATIONAL. 
SUBJKOTS, 1 


by post, 
bl Finds on a great 





tical or 








“sues of eee he ee 
Co by every 
~; +1 competition.”. 


THE REFORMATORY and INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL ACTS. With Memorandum, Ap — 
and Index. By F. V. HORNBY, Barrister-at- a 
one of Her Majest *s Assistant lospectors of = tw 
tory and Industrial Schools. Cloth, 5s. 


HISTORY of NEWFOUNDLAND from 
- oe Senao inn. FOREIGN RECORDS. 

By D. W. PR E, Q.0. , Judge of the Central 
District Court ar Newhendek ‘With numerous Illus- 
trations an? Maps. Second Edition, Revised and 
«orrected. Cloth, 6s, 


THE PRESERVATION of OPEN SPACES. 
and of FOOTPATHS and OTHER RIGHTS of WAY 
Bv Sir ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., Solicitor to the Poat 
Office, and late Hon. Solicitor to the Commons Pre- 
servation Society. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7a. 6a. 

FRUIT 


WOBURN EXPERIMENTAL, 
FARM: Report on the Working and Results since its 
Establishment. Bv the DUKE OF BEDFORD and 
SPENCER U. PICKERING, F.R.S. 

The object of this Experimenta! Station is to investigate 
scientifically all matters connected with Fruit-growmeg, 
and the majority of the results will be of importance to 
Growers in every part of the world, and will not merely 
possess @ local significance, 


LETTERS and PAPERS of ANDREW 
‘ -— 1777, died 1845. Minature 

al Highness the Duke of Suesex; 
also a Treatise on the Art by ARCHIBALD ROBERT- 
SON, of New York, born 1765, = 1835. Edited by 
EMILY ROBERTSON, Paper, 6s.; cloth, 7s.; art 


canvas, 7s. 6d, net. 
THE ART of SEEING. By an Artist. 
Practical H 


Elementary and ints as to oe Perception 
and Enjoyment of the Beautiful in Nature and in the 
Fine Arts. By ANDREW ae ahem A.M., Minvia- 
ture Painter to the late "uke of Sussex. ‘Edited by his- 
daughter, EMILY ROBERTSON. Cloth, Is. net, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Captain 
DAY (Oxfordshire Light Infantry). Besides describing 
the unique collection of Instruments exhibited at the 

Royal Military Exhibition, it furnishes a complete 
history of each class of Military Band Instrumente. 
Morocco back, cloth sides, gilt, 15s. 


™ OUR JAOK.” The History of the Union 


« $2 be largely distributed through om of schools.” 
y and Navy Gazette. 
= we soldiers and sailors will read with intorect.— Regiment. 
story is an tateresting one, and one that ought to we 
oun well bows by all classes of Her Majesty's eee... 
A cheap booklet of t! 


sort, therefore, is well were nvesting in, 
YL A EL illustrations - 


excellent.” 
Western 
8.8. “DRUMMOND OASTLE.” 


Morning News. 
the loss of; together with judgment of the Court ; 
Report of Inspectors, and Questions and Replies in the 
House of Commons. 2s, 


OUR BR WIGHTS and MBASURES. A 
Treatise on the Standard ie hts and 

Siounes in om i the BG Em ih some 
account of the Metric System. 

78. leven Co Plates, two 
Lith phs showing the Representative Forms of 
Weighing Instruments used in Trade, and numerous 

cu: 


NFEDERATION LAW of CANADA. 
By GERALD JOHN WHEELER. 4%. ; cash wi.a 


THE NEW ZEALAND MINES RECORD. 
Monthly, 1s. 


THE | MILITIA OPFICER’S EXAMINE® : 
the Rank of Lientenant to Field Officer. By 

Major H. 8. TOMPSON. Ninth Editinn. Revised and 
oa & date by Captain LIONEL DORLING. 


THE LAW RELATING to PACTORIES 
and WORKSHOPS. By M E. ABRAHAM (H. J. 
Tennant) and A. LLEW Eee Devine, Barrister-at- 


Law. Cloth, 6s. Second 
THE MEROHANT SHIPPING AOTS, 
pend ces, and a copious Index. 


1894-7 With Notes Appe 

By JAMES DUNDA WHITE, M.A., LL.M., of 

Trinity Jamoridge, and of the Iuner Temple: 
< South & Circuit. Barriater-at-Law. Cloth, 

Secon? Eitition. 


London: East Harding Street, E.C. 


expe wo wa wants to know the true inward- 
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CATALOGUES. 





ATALOGUE of the FIRST EXHIBITION of 

ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING- by WOMEN, with Preface by 
CURZON BYRE. Cover on Japanese Paper, Hand-Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 6 Facsimiles, now ready, 1s. 1d. post free.—Karsiake & Co., 
61, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





TTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 
Literature (No. 118, for DECEM BER), at reduced prices, post 
free, Sporting Works purchased.—Wit.ram Porrer, 30, Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool. 





BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The DECEMBER CATALOGUES of Valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
prices greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and jwill be sent post free 
apon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 
ae peand, London, W.C, 


c O,, 


W. z H A ie = E R & 
*. HERS, 
MSS. Type-written) inten “= Publication. [Established 1819. 


A large Clientéle in all parts of the East. 
2, Creed Lane, London, E.C. ; and at Calcutta and Simle. 


[NIVERSITY, COLLEGE of WALES, 
BERTSTWYTH. 

Coun: ISTANT 

Tie Cgunell nite APPLICATIONS for Seca ot ABSUTART 


Applications. together with testimonials, should be sent not later 
than a December = 1897, to the undersigned, from whom further 
eer T. Mortimer Garex, Registrar. 

Nov., 1897. 


Reta INDIAN ENGIN BERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAIN 
The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe- 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Accounts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 
particulars, apply to 8 ry at College. 
O WEALTHY PATRONS of ABT waucing vs OREAT 
an 4 
A boy — i 3 
requires FINANCING toa very ete 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present with the 
of eminent ex: uaranteed _— 


by letter (Prineitels or Solicitors iF) to X. care of Messrs. 
or ic! on. 
Benen & Van Proaghe Baliciters 25, Old Broad Bercet, London, H.C. 














proaares 2 BOOKS a PERIODICALS 


aaadiakeaaie, 
DULAU & OO., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 








ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


vv &. WoHAHLL E B BN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
#, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books : at the most moderste 
ces, 
CATALOGUES on application. 








AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2rd Street, New 
York, and #4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent fazilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 





R. MOSHER’S New and Complete Descriptive 

LIST OF BOOKS is Now Ready. It is issued in narrow 8vo, 

with Facsimile Titles in Red and Black, done up in French hand- 

made paper wrappers, with original cover design. Those who have 

yet to see these Editions published by Mr. Mosuer should favour 

him with their names that the new List may be mailed them, 
post paid. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
#, Excuaneoe Sracer, Portianp, Maine, Unrrep Srares. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
KING ome S ry RAILTON, Limited, high-class class Printe 
re 2 uare, 4 Bolt Court, Fleet Street. EO. 
neve specially-built =, and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and ro Machines for fas 

folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 








ANTED. —GIRL of 17 - 18 to join Four ¢ others 


studying French, Music, Singing, Pain ies, in 
i tish Hig 
FRANCE. Ta charge of an snenseptic onal mal ne! Seoeren. x 


req 
eee —Caarenee, Ea Office, 43, Sioa 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
(Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 


ANTED.—Copies of “‘THE ACADEMY”? for 


llth yoy gt et 1896. Fell peice copy) psid.— 
Acapemy Office, 43, ig _ 


references 
10 Guineas 
Lane, London, W. 

















THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Permanent Processes of Photographic Reproduction, 
Combining qoct) thage, 6 Sake et Sah See 


THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR or CARBON PROCESS, 


ior the uction in Picea sea fake 
| 4. 2. Water Colon Pen Oe : 


AUTO-GRAVURE.—The autetone eter ae bn 
results re- 


salt rece memes @ Cure 


ipetusting Portraits hy ais 
3 mee th 
ede) Pettie, RAL: W wa ha Eat xamples er e 
THE AUTOTYPE MECHAN NICAL, PROCESS 
MS, 
Coins, Seale is eis (oer ates ot snot eee 
{iuscem, many Learned Societies, iy thers he leading Publishers 


Amonget works lately Glustrated by the Company may de mentioned 
the following : 


FOR H.M, GOVESEMENT ILLUSTRATIONS to ‘the 
parse of the ROTAL oo SSION on TUBERCULOSIS— 
TH pee — < the MEDICA L YY - a ee 
GOVERNM as issued both Houses of Par- 
liament “INFLUENZA, A TYPHOID. DIPHTHERIA, CHOLERA, 
VACCINATION, &c. 

m ELECTRIC MOVEMENT in ATR and wate with 


ARMSTRONG, 


THE Bye COLLECTION of COINS = MEDALS. 
All the Illustrations to Sale Catalogues of 





this renowned 


“FORD MADOX BROWN: a Record of his Life and 
Work.” By F. M. Hugrrer. 


The ADTOTYPE COMPANY will vise upon, and to 
DUCTION ot WORKS of SRTISTE 


SOLENTIPIO.. the REPR 
SCIENTI . or ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST, of every iv 
tacter, f Illustration, for the Portfolio or Mural Decoration. 





GBxamples of Work k may be seen, and terms and prices obtained, at 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








BOOKS FOR SALE. 
Advertisements are inserted under this heading at id. per line, prepaid . 


AvID GARRICK.—Magnificent Portraits by Sir 
Senin yy a other unique Contos items. Bar- 


gains “Ret , New 
and Baskerville Hel Hall. Bi Birmingham. 











Now ready, cloth 8vo, price 4s. 
ARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 
SPENCER. 
Also by the same Author, price 16s. Second Thousand. 
RINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Votvume III. 


London: WittiaMs & Weneams, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Now Ready, crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


DCC EXERCISES. Including Hints 
for the Solution of all the Questions in Choice and 
Chance. By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A. 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CHOICE and CHANCE. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Permutation, Combinations, and 
a moa with 640 Exercises. Fourth Edition. 
rice 6s, 


By HERBERT 











Cambridge: DEIGHTON BELL & CO. 
London: GEORGE RELL & SONS, 


OR SALE, the COPYRIGHT and GOODWILL 
of a valusble BI-WEEKLY NEWSPAPER and PRINTING 








3 Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to New 


Facili ties u nm the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisi: 
and Publishing Departments conducted. ~ 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


Qurar BOOKS. — 3d. in the 1s. Discount on nearly 


all Books ; many ;emainders at half or sw —_—. Orders = 
Iai receive prompt attention. Catalogues free.—Bickers & Bo: 
ester Square, Lundou, W.C, 





r[YPE-WRITING | srenptiy and accurately dene. 
10d. per 1.000 Words. 
Samples and references. 
Address Miss EB. M , 18, Mor imer Crescent, N. W. 


CHOLARLY TYPE-WKI!IING by a Graduate. 
Greek, Latin, Foreign MSS., Poems, Plays, Translations.— 
E. W. Lumuis, Beeches Road, West Bromwich. 


T YYPE - WRITING, with accuracy and despatch. 
Authrs’ MSS 9d. per 1.000 words ; Circulars from 36. 6d. 
100; Ly ys, Translations, Sésaing, General Copying.—Miss Wax, 33 . 
, Stroud Green N. 





HE AUTHOR'S “HAIRLESS PAPER - Fj PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall 8 


Loudon, B.C. 


Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen. ruled or p 





Forthee 
d 





OFFICE in IRELAND, established for nearly a century. 

d of owing to > Proprietor wishing to to retire on ee income from 
mmvestments acqui:ed the —All particulars with 
respect to capital r-quired. &c., may be obtained A R. Hopsos, 
Newspaper Valuer, Herald Printing "Works, Dudley, Wore -stershire 

A leading firm of professional auditors certify that the average pro- 
a for five years last past have beeu £600 per annum. 





. ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IR KBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 


on r CENT. on CURRENT ,COOCNEE, on the minim 
onthiy balances, ' when not drawn below £1 7 = 


~ BTOOKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES ae and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small 
eposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. —" 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





8 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and 8ALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA eae, from 
per annum, Two INEAS per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B. dome Three Friends 

weekly exchange of Books at the | UNITEin ONE BUBSORIPTIO. 
Pi itr py —— gi and thus the Cost of 
GUINEAS per ann’ 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovrerep aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


4A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 








MUDIBD’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxrorp Srreet; 241, Browrrow Roap,8.W.; , 
48, Queen Victoria Sreeer, E.C., Lonpow; and 
at Bartow ArcapE, MancHBsTER, 


MESSRS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives.in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


The well-known Artist in FRoTosRAVeRS 
a London Art Publishing Firm rae large Gollcction of of ime 


leading 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process BLOOKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Messrs. fe a ge oo oe & CO. su Godyeetend best Processes 
> ne market, which sao on aa w+ the wants of 


= pa Sh of npologint, and Wf None cugenod in -_ 

J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
ImpRovED Rapimp PxHoTo-MECHANICAL PRocEss. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc. 
&c., at a moderate cost. 

and Price List on application. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS 


Beg to announce for Publication THIS WEEK the following: 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BEN-HUR.” 


1. THE WOOING OF MALKATOON: COMMODUS 


Two Poems. By LEW. WALLACE, Author of ‘The Prince of India,” “The Boyhood of Christ,” &. 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, deckle edges, and gilt top. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON'’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS 


by F. V. Du ti and J. R. WEeveELInN. 


oo 


Illustrated by Perer Newer. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





LIN McLHAN 


A volume of Stories. By OWEN WISTER, Author of ‘‘ Red Men and White,” &c. 
ornamental, 6s. 


4.THEHE KEHENTUCKIANS 


A Novel. By JOHN FOX, junior. 


The December Part of HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 


The New Sixpenny Monthly Magazine for — People. 
Prospectus post-free on application. 





LATEST BOOK IIST ON APPLICATION. 








Illustrated by W. T. Smzptxy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Illustrated 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, 


A handsome 16 pp. Illustrated 





HARPER AND BROTHERS, London and New York. 





















































J. W. ARROWSMITH’ Ss 
NEW BOOKS. 

: ayy ot B 
HE SACK 3 ’ y 
T OF agate 7 its | 7. WALTER 

MONTE CARLO.|a gallop.’ RITH. 
The Academy. 
7 yg 
’ pp., . 
DP GLAMOUR,| ae Met rie Warwick 
The Academy 
| 
wi 
we Cro owns Beret | STUART 
wn 7 c A 
DULLBOROUGH 
(Ready 1 Seeaber.) | Erskine. 
ys VArroweait's By 
° ws 8 
Bed Libs. GEORGE 
Feap. 8vo. 1s =| L HORNE. 
by L—. of 
HE MILLION-| pristel Libram B 
A AIRE OF | Foap. evo. in. M. G 
ARKERSVILLE| |,“ Contrived with OOD. 
Boo. r. 
Arrowsmith’s 
pzrita oe "a. By 
THE «Goth, Le: TIGHE 
PAGODA, ,°,Mr. | Hopkine's | [1 OPKINS. 
The Sketch. 











Bristot : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: Simpxix, Marsa#au & Co., Limited. 


“ This 
- | books of the season that could be more heartily recommended for 
—Standard. 





DIGBY, LONG & Co: Ss 


NEW BOOKS. 





EW DETECTIVE STORY BY FERGUS HUME. 


1. CLAUDE DUVAL ot NINETY-FIVE. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Fourth Editio 
is one of the best stories that Mr, Hume has given us since 
of a Hansom Cab,” and (it ——y one of the 
ern det stories. Cour 


“The M 
cleverest 1 m 








ARAH TYTLER'S LATEST NOVEL. 
2. THE AMERICAN COUSINS. By the 
Jean’s Vagaries,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“A pe. ‘allot trek and varied interest.” — 
“ The author is a skilled velgras in the writing of novels, and her 
hand has not lost its cunning.”—Aberdeen Press. 
B. Fitz- 


3. A FLEETING SHOW. oaPy G. 
gy An Odd Career.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
nd 
“Ruth isa pe. The is among the most attractive 
of recent efforts in ning Agure, Th field ey oe Morning Post. 


NEW NOVEL BY J. GURDON PHILLIPS. 


4. FLORA MACDONALD. A Romance of 
he "45. By the Author of “James Macpherson.” wn 
4 cloth gilt, 6s. (Just out. 


EW NOVEL BY VIOLET TWEEDA 


5. WHAT SHALL it PROFIC a a MAN? 


By the Author of “‘ And they Two,” Crown bat tym 6s. 














W_NOVEL BY RUPERT ALEXANDER. 


6. THE. ‘VIUAR of ST. NICHOLAS. By | 


the Author of “ Ballyrowan.” Or. 8vo, cl., 6s. [Just out. 


EW NOVEL BY_ BELTON OTTERBURN. 





” &. Cr. 8vo, cl. gilt, 63. 


CLEMENT Wuisors Popuicarions, 





Price 2s, 6d. Pa a 8vo, cloth, 


and concisely 
0 are concern 


re - a is clear! 
tainly assist those w in dealings with stocks 
shares.”— 


Times. 
“ Cannot fail to be of service to many who have dealings in 
and shares.”— Bankers’ nee _ 


BRACY HERBERT, M.A., 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


LEGAL EPITOMES FOR GENERAL USE. 


LAW of SALES of ‘STOCKS and SHARES. 
CHARLES FRAMPTON STALLARD, M.A. 
Cron. ), of Gray’s Inn, late Holt Scholar, Barrister-at- 


ra, and the book should - 


LAW of BANKS and ‘BANKERS. By W. DE 
LL.M., of the Inner 


=e. hooey 4 and readable exposition of the English law of Banker and 





“Clear and - and to be absol 


accurate.” —La' 


vy 


Custom. '—Scoteman. 
> in its Bn bs 


LIABILITIES. By 
(London), of Gray’s Ion, Barrister-at-Law, 


Gray’s Inn, &c. 





% NURSE . ADE ELAIDB. By the Author ¢ of | 
| 





8. A MATRIMONIAL PREAK. By. Raith 


Crow : 8vo, loth gilt, 6s. 
EW NOVEL BY PIERRE LE CLE 


9. OONUERNING CHARLES Syipaur. 


By the Author of “ The Love Story,” &c. Or. 8v cloth, 63. 
“* Mr. Clercq has written a book which is well wort th  readi ine 


10. A MERE POG. The Romaace of a Dog. 


mse i With Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Bute a 
pretty « aeety of the adventures of a Pug Dog....there are few 








cnildren ”. 
DIGBY, LONG & 00, 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 


AUTHORS may send in their MSS., suitable for Volume 


Publication, with a view to immediate consideration, 


terest.” "—Ma 


IV. 
THE LAW of “PIXTURES 
m LANDLORD and T 


ely 
o. ITI. 

LAW of DIRECTORS and PROMOTERS’ 

R. STOKRY DEANS, LL.B. 

sometime 

Holder = Inns of Court Studeatship, Arden Scholar of 


“ A clearly written and useful book upon a subject of general in 
nchester Guard: 
“It is well fitted to be of assistance to directors, promoters, and 
ae at oe 


and. ‘REPAIRS as 
ENANT. By W. vz 


betwee: h 
BRACY HERBERT, M.A., LL.M., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at- 


Law. 


BOOKS BY A. J. WILSON, 


Bditor of the “ sore 4 — Review ” and “ Investment 





1s, net (post free, 1s. 24. 


PR RACTICAL HINTS to INVESTORS. 
perusal of Mr. Wilson's handy book will 

~ Pe pa treated of; and as aa omnet t ia 

English it may be read by’ ths student and admirer of 

Manchester Oi'y ieee, 


Now . New Edition. Entirely Rewritten. 
PLAIN ADVICE ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE. 


“ Probably co’ 
use any volume of the kind 





London: Norfolk House, } Norfolk Street, W.C. 


Price in cloth, 1s. 6d. net renee ‘tree, ls, hs .) ; paper cover, 


those concerned 
erse ont incisive 


vers as mu: Kind wit mea. * gs most past people who are likely to 
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THE ACADEMY. (Deo, 4, 1897, 














SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


The DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHALDASA). By Prof. Maspero. Edited by the ° 


Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Map and cver 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled 
boards, 24s. 
[The Author has brought this Third Edition up to date, embodying in the volume the recent discoveries of Mr. Flinders Petrie in Egypt and some of the results of recent. 
researches of M. Heuzey in Mesopotamia. Notwithstanding the addition of new matter (as pp. 453, A, B, &c.) the pagination has been retained throughout and is parallel with that. 
of the French original.’’ 


The STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria. By Prof. Maspero. Edited by 


the Rev. Prof. SAYOE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Maps,3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 26s.; 
half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 

This is a companion volume to “ The Dawn of Civilization,” and contains the History of the Ancient Peoples of the East from the Fourteenth Egyptian Dynasty to the end 
of the Ramesside period. This interval covers the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt and their Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an Egyptian Stele mentioning the 
Israelites gives special interest to this volume, where the matter is discussed with his usual acumen by the Author. 

“ The translacion by M. L. McClure is in both cases excellent. Prof. Maspero’s presentation of the new learning is at once eminently popular and attractive.”— Times. 

“The author has throughout attempted to reproduce for us the daily life of the various peoples of whom he treats, and in this he has succeeded admirably.” — Academy. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the History of Eastern and Western Christendom, 


until the Reformation, and that of the Anglican Communion until the present day. By EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Containing 18 Coloured Maps besides some 50 Sketch- 

Maps in the Text. 4to, cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 
This Atlas is intended to indicate some of the stages of the Church’s expansion, and at the same time to show briefly the interdependence of ecclesiastical and secular history. The 
information given on the Maps has been necessarily limited by their size and number, but the main features of the spread of the Christian faith have been, it is hoped, broadly traced, 


and the allied changes in political geography sufficiently depicted. 


THEODORE and WILFRITH. Lectures delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral, December, 1896, by 


the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.O.L., Bishop of Bristol. Small post 8vo, with several Illustrations, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘The Bishop’s polemic is sturdy in argument, but scrupulously temperate in tone, and it need hardly be said that he illustrates his thesis with great ecclesiastical and 
archeological learning.’”’—7%imes (September 17). , 


The ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION as ILLUSTRATED by the MONUMENTS. A Protest 


against the Modern School of Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. FRITZ HOMMEL, Professor of the Semitic Languages in the University of Munich. Translated from 
the German by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., and LEONARD CROSSLE.. With Map. Large post 8vo, buckram boards, 5s. 
“ Under the weight of Dr. Hommel’s cumulative evidence the latest fortress of the ‘ Higher Criticism’ will have to be promptly evacuated or surrendered at discretion. The book 
has been admirably translated by Mr. McClure and his coadjutor.”’— Daily Chronicle. 
* As a protest against the modern school of Old Testament Criticism we cordially recommend the work as one of the most valuable yet published.””— Pall Mall Gazette. 
** We are profoundly grateful to Dr. Hommel for work whose results will do much to reassure many a timid and distressed believer.””— Record. 
“We can recommend Dr, Hommel’s well-argued and deeply interesting book to the careful consideration of all Biblical students.”—Ox/ford Review. 


SIDELIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY: the Liturgy and Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church. By 


the Rev. F. E. WARREN, B.D., F.8S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE in SONG (Te Deum Laudamus). The Song and the Singers. By the late 


Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. Prof..A. H. Sayce, Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, with Map, buckrain boards, 4s. ; 
[This book is the First to apply the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, both published and unpublished, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this period. It also contains a recent 
and important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists bearing on Palestine. } : 


The “HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT of the MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Prof. 


A. H. SAYCE, Queen’s College, Oxford. . Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 
**A really valuable and important work ; perhaps the best which Prof. Sayce-has yet written.” —Academy. 


ANCIENT HISTORY from the MONUMENTS.—The HISTORY of BABYLONIA. By the late 


GEORGE SMITH. Edited and brought up to date by the Rev. Prof. A, H, SAYOE, Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


The BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the Rev. Charles Croslegh, D.D. Demy 8vo, 


cloth boards, 6s. 


HANDY BOOK (A) of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D. New 


and Improved Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 


The MESSAGE of PEACE, and other Christmas Sermons. By the late R. W. Church, Dean of 


St. Paul’s, Crown 8vo, on Hand-made paper, top edges gilt, buckram boards, 2s.6d.; imitation crushed morocco, 7s. 6d. 


BIBLE PLACES; or, the Topography of the Holy Land. A-Succinct Account of all the Places, 


Rivers, and Mountains of the Land of Israel mentioned in the Bible, so far as they have been identified ; together with their Modern Names and Historical References, 
By the Rev. Canon H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. New Edition, brought up tu date. With Map. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from “Called to be Saints,” “Time Flies,” and 


“The Face of the Deep,” Small post 8vo, printed in red and black on Hand-made paper, buckram, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d. ; limp roan, 5s. ; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. 


The FACE of the DEEP: a Devotional Commentary on the Apocalypse. By Christina G. Rossetti, 


Author of “Time Flies,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 


The ROMANCE of SCIENCE.—The MACHINERY of the UNIVERSE. Mechanical Conceptions 


of Physical Phenomena, By A. E. DOLBEAR, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics-and Astronomy, Tuft’s College, Mass. Small post 8vo, with several Diagrams, 
cloth boards, 2s. Eleven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series.—List on application. 


STAR ATLAS. Gives all the Stars from 1 to 6°5 magnitude between the North Pole and 


34° South Declination, and all Nebule and Star Clusters which are visible in telescopes of moderate Fg Translated and Adapted from the German of Dr. KLEIN, by 
the Rev. E, McOLURE, M.A. Imperial 4to, with 18 Charts and 80 pages Illustrative Letterpress, loth boards, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET, 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


CUPID’S GARDEN. Stories by Ellen 
THORNEYOROFT FOWLER 


A LIMITED SUCCESS. By Sarah 
PITT. 6s. 


THE WROTHAMS of WROTHAM 
COURT. By FRANCES HEATH FRESHFIELD. 6s. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF REMARK- 
ABLE NOVELS. 

*,* Several editions having already been exhausted of 
these sucessful Novels, CHEAP EDITIONS have 
now been produced. 

THE HISPANIOLA PLATE (1683- 

). By JOHN BLOUNDELLE- BURTON. 3s. 6d, 














a 


TER’S LITTLE MAID. By G. 


B. BURGIN. 3s. 


WHITE SHIELD. By Bertram 
MITFORD. 3s. 6d. 


THE HIGHWAY of ‘SORROW. By 
HESBA STRETTON. 3s. 6d 








WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE. 


FIFTIETH THOUSAND. 
Now ready, price 6s., 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


With Nine Illustrations by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 








AN ILLUSTRATED BDITION. 
Just published, price 6s., of 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 





BY R. "2 STEVENSON. 


ong nag ISLAND, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.; Library 
Edition, 6s. 

THE BLACK ARROW. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d,; Library 
Edition, 6s. 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. Cheap Edition, 
$s. 6d.; Library Edition, 6s. 

KIDNAPPED. Library Edition. ee 

CATRIONA. Library Edition. 

ISLAND NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Edition, 6s. 


BY E. W. HORN] UNC G. 
MY LORD DUKE. 6s. 
THE ROGUES MARCH. Cloth gilt, 6s, 
TINY LUTTRELL. 6s. 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 
THE IRON PIRATE. 5s, 
THE SEA WOLVES. 6s. 
THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 


FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of FRANCE, 
THE STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 6s, 
THE MAN in BLACK, 3s. 6d. 


FRANK STOCKTON. 


A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. 6s, 

MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 6s, 

THE ADVENTORES of CAPTAIN HORN, 6s, 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3s. ‘Ga. 


‘ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


KING SOLOMON"S MINES. 3s. éd, 


Library 








6s. 


4d. 


Is, 


6s. 











IA: A LOVE STORY. 3s, 6d. 
WANDERING HEATH, 6s. 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 6s. 

I SAW THREE SHIPS. 5s. 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES, 5s. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. 5s, 
HISTORY OF TROY TOWN, 5s, 
THE DELECTABLE DUOHY., -5s. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. Ss. 
ADVENTURES in CRITICISM, 6s, 





THE SENSATIONAL & 
OF THE SEASON. 


NOTICE. 








The First large Edition of "8 


Mr. HEADON HILL'S 
thrilling novel, 


BY A HAIR’S- 
BREADTH, 


having been exhausted, a 
_|Second Edition has been 
prepared, and wil be 
ready early next week, 
price 6s. 


The ATHENZUM says :— 
“* How refreshing is a real good story of organised crime 


The book kept at least one reader out 
of bed an honr after his usual time for retiring,” 


The SPEAKER says :— 
“Mr, Headon Hill has written many i ious stories 
but none that will com in interest and in excitement of 
the breathless kind with his latest novel, ‘By a Hair’s- 
Breadth,’...... The ingenuity of Volborth, as depicted by Mr. 
Headon Hill, is won nderfal, and his resourcefulness when a 
sudden emergency arises is almost superhuman 
can be no question as to the power and interest of the tale.” 


The Patt Matt Gazerre says :— 
“A very exciting and well-constructed story 
The author never for one instant allows the breathless 
interest in his clever story to drag.” 


The Lirerarx Wortp says :— 
“ A stirring, strong, and entertaining story.” 


The Raverex says: — 


“Mr. Hill knows how to tell a story, and he keeps the 
reader on the tip-toe of exc tement till the end.” 


The Weexty Sun says:— 


“** By a Hair’s-Breadth’ is the sublimated essence 
of up-to-date sensationalism 
the art of weaving the doings of royalties into a realistic 
romance.’ 


The British WEkKtY says :— 

“The idea of the book is excellent and delightfully 
daring. ‘ By a Hair’s-Breadth’ will be read with breathless 
interest from start to finish by all who care for a 
thoroughly exciting novel.’ 


The Scotsman says :— 
** Mr, Headon Hill sets himself to tell the story of how, 
during | his Western tour in 1896, the Czar of all the Russias 
ination by ‘ A Hair’s - Breadth ’......The 
writer tells his supremely interesting story with admirable 
clearness and effect.” 





The Wortv says :— 

“Tt was a happy idea of Mr. Headon Hill’s to invent a 
romance of Nihilist plot and frustrated crime out of the 
European tour of the Czar and Czarina last year, and to 
utilise the legend of the felonious taking-off of 4 og 
Lobanoff for the principal incident. How admirab! 
has realised his idea all readers of ‘By a Hair’s-B 
will perceive.”’ 


The Manonestsr Guagpiay says :— 

‘The two heroines vie with each other in deeds of reck- 
less intrepidity and simple, soul-stirring goodness. The 
arch-traitress is well drawn, and the — of 
Boris from her toils is worked out with a and 
powerful hand,”’ 


Ovi 


PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 
TO “THE ROYAL 
RIV. THE EAST COAST.” 
RIVERS : of the SOUTH and WEST 
COARTS. With Numerous Illustrations by leading 
THE MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly 


Volume. With about 1,000 Choice Illustrations, and 
series of- 8: Plates. 2ls, Also in Half-Yearly. 


Volumes, 10s, 6d. each. 


WITH NATURE anc and a CAMERA. 


Being the Adventures and Observations of a Field 
Naturalist and an Animal her. By RICHARD 
KEARTON, F.Z.S. Th by a § Frontis- 


iece and 180 Pictures from taken direct 
m Nature, by CHERRY KEAR' » Zils, 





Stas TON VOLUME 
“RIVERS OF 


A BEAUTIFUL FINE ART GIFT BOOK, 


THACKERAY’S BALLADS and 


SONGS. With 110 Original Illustrations by 
BROCK. Handsomely bound in oloth gilt, gilt eages. oe. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By 


F.L.S., F.8.A. With 200 beautiful 
tion. Complete in 5 vols. 


F. E. HULME, 
gare Popular Edi 
3s. 6d. each. 


THE WORKS of CHARLES BURTON 


po ee Tilustrated with 41 Plates J tag _ —— 


Introduction by HARRY 
THE QUEEN’S LONDON. Contain- 


Edition. 's. 
ing nearly 400 Exquisite Views of London, Oloth, 9s. 


PICTORIAL ENGLAND and WALES. 


With upwards of 320 Beautiful Illustratione prepared 
from Copyright Photographs, 9s. On superior paper, 
half-persian, in box, 15s. net, 


THE HISTORY of “PUNCH.” By M. 


H. SPIELMANN. With nearly 170 M[lustrations, 
Portraits, and Facsimiles, Cloth, 16s.; Large Paper 
Edition, £2 2s. net. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND. A 


History for the People. By the Very Rev. H. D. M, 
SPENUE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester, Illustrated. Vols; 
I.and Il., 6e. each, 


CHEAP EDITION OF 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARY 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. Five Vols. 4s. each; THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. Three Vols. 4s. each; the ‘set of 
Eight Vols., 30s. 

This important a oa which his hitherto been obtaine 
able only in Hight Volumes, price 21s. each, is now placed 
within Feast of the public in Hight Volumes. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. From 
the Landing of Julius Cesar to the Present Day. By 
H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P, I[lustrated. 5s. 


THE STORY of the HEAVENS. By 
Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D. With Chromo Plates and 
Wood Engravings. Popular Edition. 10s, 6d. 


THE STORY of the SUN. By Sir Sir 
ROBERT BALL, LL.D,, &c. With Coloured Plates, 
Cheap Edition. los. 6d. 


THE STORY of OUR PLANET. By 


Prof BONNEY, F.R.S., &. With Coloured Plates, 
Map, and other Illustrations, Cheap Edition, 10s, 6d, 





ar A Copy of CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of GIFT-BOOKS will be sent post free on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY LIMITED, Lonpon, Parts, 


AND MELBOURNE. 








Printed by ALEXANDER £ SHEPHEARD, Lousdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chancery Lane, W.G, 








